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The strait connecting the Black Sea 
with the Sea of Marmora, commonly written 
Bosphorus, derived its name, it is said, from 
the fact that a heifer once swam across it, the 
meaning of the name being “the ford of the 
heifer.” ‘There are two straits, not far apart, 
known as the Thracian and Cimmerian 
Berpiri, but whether the calf swam across 
both of them, or not, information is withheld. 
The former is the merine road betwixt the 

Black Sea and Constantinople, and is one of 

the most picturesque and interesting chan- 

nels in the world. It is about fifteen miles 

in length, and varies from three quarters of a 

mile to a mile and a half in width, dividing 

the continents of Europe and Asia. The 

opening between the two lighthouses and 

forts at the entrance of the Black Sea is about 

two miles wide; shortly afterwards the 

mountain ranges on either side close in, 

somewhat abruptly, till the distance between 

them becomes less than a mile. Taking a 

wide course there are seven principal promon- 

tories, and as many bays, on either side, the 

bays stretching out, respectively, opposite the 

promontories. In the narrower parts of the 
channel the pressure of water produces rapid 
currents, one of which, known as the “ Cour- 
ant le Diable,” is about half way to Constanti- 
nople, beneath the ancient castle of Rumili 
Hissan. At these parts when rowing towards 
the Black Sea, in an ordinary boat, the rowers 
throw aside their oars, and are towed against 
the current by a cord thrown to men who 
station themselves there for the purpose. In 
the deeper bays there is good anchorage well 
protected from the winds which usually pre- 
vail, either from north orsouth. The deepest 
of these bays is within five miles of the Black 
Sea, and here near the European shore, and 
here during the Crimean war the Turkish 
fleet anchored, and the Egyptian soldiers en- 
camped, as seen in our illustration, to defend 
this important entrance to the Black Sea. 
We have in the view before us an excellent 
representation of the topography of the scene, 
the Bosphorus narrowing in the distance, re- 
vealing its promontories and bays, with, its 
framework of hills, though not exhibiting its 
wealth of verdure, and the busy towns that 
lie along its margin. The blue waters are 
held in, both sides, by continued ranges of un- 
dulating hills, and are here and there crossed 
by valleys of delicious verdure, clothed with 
Oriental trees and flowering plants. Here 
and there frown castellated ruins, mementos 
alike of the struggles of the last eight hun- 


dred years and the declining days of the 
Byzantine empire. On the very spot where 
the Egyptian camp is depicted the Russians 
were encawped in 1888, when they volun- 
teered their aid against the revolted Egyp- 
tians, and upon this spot, at that time, was 
signed a treaty, which if it had been acted 
upon, would virtually have given Russia com- 
mand of the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles. 
For some reason, however, it was never rati- 
fied, and was not put in force. . 

Transition from Turkey to Egypt by the 
facilities of to-day is made as easily as were 


’ the flights of old through the magical medii of 


flying-horses, wishing-caps and bewitched 
carpets, and we find ourselves in the streets 
of Cairo, the capitahof Egypt, that wonderful 
city of the East about which so much has 
been written, which was once the principal 
city of the ‘world, and that promises to re- 
sume its old importance through the creation 
of the Suez canal that is to open a new route to 
India, with Cairo for an entrepot. A recent 
traveller gives the following first impressions, 
among which are allusions to scenes described 
in our illustrations: 

“ It is impossible to exaggerate the brilliancy 
of the ordinary, unconscious spectacle ex- 
hibited every day in the chief business streets 
of Cairo! No procession got up on a grand 
gala day in Paris or New York, in respect of 
variety, splendid colors and contrasts, extra- 
ordinary poses and movemeuts, curious and 
fascinating combinations of complexions and 
costumes, compare with the ordinary current 
through the chief bazaar, a mile and a half 
long. Think of thoroughly Oriental dresses 
worn habitually, and in unconsciousness of 
anything strange about them! Think of a 
Nubian, black as your hat, walking with- 
out suspicion of anything odd, with a fair- 
skinned Armenian, both in turbans, one 
white, the other red; one in a black robe, 
lined with red, tied about the waist with a 
silken sash of yellow, and trousers, a la 
zonave; or pearl-colored cloth, with a green 
robe, over white trousers of amplest flow, and 
a blue vest, with a purple sash round his 
waist; one in yellow slippers, the other in 
red! Multiply this by ten thousand moving 
figures, and you have the beginning of the 


ure, 
“Put a thousand Turks, Ethiopians, Syrian 
Jews, Arabs cross-legged in their little shops, 
the Turks each of them dressed to enact 
Abraham or Isaac, at the next ‘sacred opera’ 
in Paris, in long white beards, with hookahs 
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in their mouths, and sitting so gathered up 
that you doubt if they have not been cut off 
at the loins, and set down on the stump in 
helpless fixity; let cobblers and tailors out of 
the Arabian Nights ply their trades where 
the sidewalks ought to be, while barbers in 
the open air shave the foreheads and 
napes of their customers, after scraping their 
faces and sparing their beards; see the ver- 
micelli-maker mix his flour and water, and 
on a thin griddle as big as a cart-wheel, heated 
by a few shavings, pour, from a cullender 
with hollow pipes of the size of knitting- 
needles set in the bottom, his pasty fluid out 
in cireular streains, till his griddle is covered ; 
then, in a minute, rake the cooked vermicelli 
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in, place it on his pile, and repeat the opera- 
tion; see the dried dates, the fresh oranges, 
the dried fish, and tongue, and other flesh; 
the great masses of sugared fruits; the piles 
of shelled nuts and raisins mixed together (a 
very popular article), the green turnips, the 
fresh onions, the radishes, the heaps of name- 
less greens, with the refuse bits of meat that, 
in a common pot, make up the favorite stew 
of the Arabs; see men moving about with 
bowls of soup, or platters of uncooked pro- 
visions, beans stewed in a great pot being one 
of the most common; observe these great 
rows of jars, in each of which one of the 
forty thieves might have hid; see that array 
of copper vessels, with the marks of the ham- 
mer all over them; and such piles of yellow 
ail red slippers, round and pointed, turning 
up or flat, but usually enormously broad and 


comfortable to look at. But look out that 
this file of camels, loaded with marble tiles, 
and logs of wood, and building stone, and 
piles of brush, and bales of cotton, and barrels 
of sugar, each a cart-load, does not brush you 
off as it passes. How monstrous these 
patient beasts appear! Eight feet high anda 
dozen long, with their serpent-like necks and 
heads, wriggling their way, they seem only 
larger lizards on longer legs and with hoofs. 
The donkeys run under their bellies, and will 
thread their way where a mouse can find his. 
They are as thick as goats in a Swiss village, 
and quite as picturesque, in their ornate sad- 
dies, attended by the lithe drivers, beautiful 
in their squalor and half-nakedness, and in 
spite of their roguery. But here come two 
men iu white, winged mercuries in speed, 
with gauze wings fluttering behind them, 
rods in their hands, naked limbs, and robes 
bound tight to their waists, who shout as 
they speed on, whacking the people and 
donkeys in their way: ‘Way for his High- 
ness,’ who may only be some Frank merchant, 
or possibly a viceroy’s twenty-ninth cousin.” 

The stranger in Cairo is attracted by the 
courtesy that prevails among the people, and 
our first illustration represents the meeting of 
a Janisary, or member of the Pacha of 
Egypt’s body guard, and a merchant of Cairo. 
The former is armed with his official staff, 
sword and pistols, but the merchant has only 
his pipe avd a scent box in the shaw) about 
his waist. He is a very respectable looking 
old fellow. The Eastern merchants are often 
rich men, and it is considered no disgrace for 
members of the highest ranks to engage in 
trade. Eastern history affords instancese en 
of the sons of kings becoming merchants, and 
travelling about with their merchandize. 
Cairo used to be the chief seat of this traftic; 
but for the last hundred years it has lost its 
old fame, and ceased to be the chief desire of 
a Mussulman trader's heart. 

Among all Mahometans, it is a part of 
their religion to be polite and courteous. 
The Koran recommends that, when two per- 
sons meet, the salutation, “Peace be with 
you,” should be given. The reply must 
always be, “And on you be peace alsu.” It is 
a sin not to reply, though it is not asin to 
omit the salutation in the first instance. 
These courtesies, however, are t» be contined 
to men of their own creed. The mode of 
speaking to a European used to be, “ Dog of 
a Christian,” a term rarely used. now, because 
the Christians have more power to reseut it, 
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In the Koran there are rules laid down, 
also, to regulate common everyday life. A 
person riding must always first salute him 
who is on foot, and a person walking must 
first salute him whom he finds sitting or 
standing still. The teymeeneh must some- 
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times be performed; this consists of the in- 
ferior person laying his right hand upon his 
breast, and then putting it to his forehead 
and turban, bowing at the same time. When 
particular friends meet, both salute and 
perform the teymeeneh. 

In paying visits, they never enter until 
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they have sent in to obtain permission, and 
the visitor always seats himself at the lowest 
place, until the host shall invite him to “ come 
up higher.” This was the custom in the 
East in our Saviour’s time (see Luke 14: 10), 
and it is so now. Many such customs have 


ty 
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remained the same for thousands of years, 
although the races and the religion of the 
countries have changed. 

A curious character met with in the streets 
of Cairo is the water-bearer. A perambula- 
ting aqueduct, with his skin-full of water— 
much better, however, than a skin full of 
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whiskey—ready to dispense his bounty to any 
one who is disposed to pay forit. It is a foul 
source for a pure article, and one hesitates 
ere he invests in the fluid. Should one of 
these peddlers meet a thirsty traveller on the 
desert, the traveller might decide between it 
and death, and drink; though the people of 
Cairo are not fastidious, and the water-carrier 
is an institution, bis stock in trade never 
diminished by exterior application to his own 
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present a curions appearance when filled with 
water. Made of an entire skin, except head 
and feet, they resemble the animal from 
which the skin was taken. There are water- 
carriers who employ donkeys and camels in 
disposing of their merchandize, in Cairo, but 
the principal one is the kind represented in 
our illustration. Browne speaking of this 
mode of water-carrying says: 

“The water in leaving Egypt is commonly 
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person. The bottles are made of skins, the 
pliable nature of the material enabling them 
to be carried very conveniently upon, the 
back, accommodating themselves to the 
form. The bulk of the water being on the 
shoulders, it flows readily through the pipe 
held in the carrier’s hand into the dipper 
that he holds out to his customer. This 
mode of carrying water is universal in the 
East. In some instances, however, earthen 
vessels are used, but skins hold the principal 
place. The most common sort of these bags 


conveyed in goat-skins, artificially prepared 
for this purpose; but no skill can entirely 


* prevent evaporation. On their march from 


Soudan to Egypt, the Jelabs oftener use ox- 
hides, formed into capacious sacks, and 
properly secured with tar and oil. A pair of 
these is a camel’s load. They keep the water 
in a better state for drinking than the former ; 
and these sacks are sold to great advantage 
thronghout Egypt, a pair of the best kind 
being worth thirty piastres. They are the 
common instruments for conveying water 
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from the river to the different parts of each 
town. The camels are not allowed to par- 
take of this store, which, after all the care 
that can be taken, is often nauseous from the 
tar and mud which accompanies the drawing 
and heat. Six of the smaller skins or two of 
the larger are generally esteemed sufficient 
for four persons for so many days.” 

A prominent character, among the multi- 
tudes that throng the streets of Cairo, is the 
female musician, who plays upon the strangest 
instrument that stranger ears ever listened 
to. It is an irregular oblong box made of 
some light material, across the top of which, 
equidistantly, are stretched strings that are 
played on with drumsticks. The sound is’ 
not unpleasant, though the music is hardly to 
be classed with that over which refined ears 
go into rapture. The listener is attracted.by 
its oddity, or maybe by the ore who plays 
upon it, whose Egyptian face has a quality of 
interest in it, and the exhibition is reckoned 
with the rest of the curiosities. 

Thé funeral customs of Cairo are some- 
what singular, A sojourner in that city 


thus describes a scene hé witnessed: 
“T heard from a low house, in a small 
street, alongside of the cafe, the most piercing 


howls and shrieks. Feeling sensible that 
there was trouble of no ordinary kind, I 
started up to search the cause of all this dis- 
tress, when Mahmoud : detained me by a 
touch of the hand. e 

“What is it?” I demanded. 

“He replied calmly, pressing great clouds 
from his hookah: 

“* Only the neddabehs!’ 

“*And what are they? 

“* Howlers for the dead,’ he replied. ‘ Will 
you go with nie to see them ?” 

“In a moment our party were in a little 
chamber, dark, damp, dirty, with earth for 
the ftoor, and twisted palm-branches for the 
ceiling, In the centre was a corpse of an old 
woman, covered over with a long sheet of 
blue cotton of doubtful cleanliness, and around 
the body were seated men and women who 
were uttering the most piercing cries; some 
of the men, half-naked, and of a savage ap- 
pearance (rendered still more positively so by 
our intrusion), beat tom-toms and tambou- 
rinés, and joined thé women in cries of des- 
pair. Not willing to push our curiosity too 
far, we soon retired, with feelings of sadness, 
which even the ludicrous features of this 
scene could not entirely efface. 

“ From Mahmoud; my own: experience and 
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studies, I have since been able to gather some 
information of the ideas and practices of the 
Egyptians in regard to their dead, and I will 
recount them to you here, if only you can be 
brought to pardon my rambling style. 

“ Notwithstanding the warnings of physi- 
cians, the Mohammedans are never willing to 
believe that a man is dying until—so to speak 
—he is dead. Generally, those dangerously 
ill show the most pious resignation. 

“*There is no God but God,’ they say. 
*We came from him, we return to him.’ 
When they have yet strength, they perform 
their ablutions as before their prayers, in 
order to go into Allah’s presence in a state of 
complete purity—and before they expire they 
are turned with face Mecca-ward. When 
the last sigh has been rendered, the friends 
and relatives, who have, until then, main- 
tained a stoical calm, manifest their sorrow 
by the most violent and piercing cries—the 
men beat the ground with their feet, the 
women pull out their hair and join ina 
savage in-harmony called by the Arabs 
oueloueleh. The exclamations and funeral 
chants are varied according to relationship of 
the dead to the mourners. If a father dies, 
his wives and children commonly cry: 

“*O my master, my dromedary! O thou 
who nourished us and sustained our existence. 
O my lion! O base of our house, why hast 
thou abandoned us?” 

“The neddabehs join in these shouts, beat- 
ing their tambourine’, and reciting the 
virtues and qualities of the deceased in the 
most exaggerated manner. 

“The Orientals have no fixed laws in regard 
to the time of burial—oftentimes the body is 
ihhumed an hour after death; this is often 
rendered necessary to prevent putrefaction 
and disease in so warm a climate. As soon 
as possible after the death, the moughasils are 
called—these are men, or women, whose busi- 
ness it is to wash the dead. The body is 
always taken to the mosque head first, while, 
by law, the bodies of Christians are obliged to 
be taken feet first.” 

Cairo is a very interesting city, though, 
like almost all the cities of the East, there is 
much to offend the fastidious. It is a sort of 
bottom land, where waifs from all countries 
settle, and more language may be heard 
spoken there in one day than in any other 
city in the world. This feature will be more 
observed with the increasing facilities alluded 
to—the canal and otherwise—and by-and-by 
none can be entire strangers even in Cairo. 
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OUR SCHOOL.—By a Bre Boy. 


OW ever any fellow 

when he grows up 

can sham he cares 

about his old school, 

and regards his late 

master with affection, 

- I'm blest if I know. 

When I’m a man, if 

» ever I come back to 

Se Birchwell, it will be 

“en to punch old Switch- 

am’s confounded head 

for him! I’m going to leave next month for 

good, and I mean to shy an inkstand at him 

before I go. O yes,I shall! If I think of it. 

You want to know what our fellows are 

like. Why, they’re just like other fellows at 

other schools. And we dv just the same kind 

of things you know; grub-spreads of a night 

on the sly, and bolstering matches, and all 

that. O mind ye, school would be an awfully 

jolly place if there were no lessons, and no 

masters, and no getting up early in the morn- 

ing. Especially if the cake man came every 

day, and there was nothing to pay. Wouldn’t 
it be prime? 

You don’t know Jack Thawtless, do you? 

He is a queer chap! 

Such a careless fellow 

—never has his hair 

neat, or his clothes 

decent. As for his 

books, the pages that 

aint dog’s-eared are 


torn out. He’s always. 


in rows because the 
leaves where the lesson 
is are sure to be out of 

his book, and then, you know, he can’t learn, 
of course, and, O my, doesn’t Switcham give 
it him! But he don’t care adump, bless you. 
He’s as hard as nails. He aint a bad fellow 
neither—only if you lend him your knife or 
anything I'll bet you’ll never see it again. 
He's such a chap to lose things—he loses 
everything, bar his temper. I have seen hii 
lose that too! He’s a plucky one, I can tell 
you, though he aint big. Didn’t he thrash 
Joe Tarrant! 

Joe Tarrant’s the bully of our school— 
leastways he was before he and Thawtless 
had it out. He isn’t cock of the school now, 
though! As soon as chaps’ found Jack could 


lick him, it seemed to occur to them to try if 


they could’t do it too, and they rather took 
it out of Joe, I can tell you. It was all along 
of his bullying little Tommy Twitter because 
he wouldn’t do his exercise. And Jack said: 
that if Tarrant couldn’t do his own work he 
ought to do as he did—take the cane for it, 
and hold his tongue, not go bullying other 
fellows to do his work for him. Of course 
Tarrant said he’d lick Jack, and Jack told 
him he’d better try. Tarrant turned up his 
sleeves and jawed a good deal, but he didn’t 
mean fighting, and Jack gave him the cow- 
ard’s blow, and 80 
he was forced to 
fight. And Jack lick- 
ed him afew. It was 
a good job for young 
Snoggle, the new boy, 
that Tarrant got a 
whopping the very 
day he came to the 
school first, or he’d 
have had a jolly time 
of it, I can tell you! 
What ever do you 
think? He came in 
gloves! And he had 
a silk hat on! He 
did just. look soft. 
Every fellow does, I 
think, when first he goes to school, but he 
soon gets all that knocked out of him, and he 
doesn’t seem to remember when a new chap 
comes that he himself was exactly like him 
when he firstcame. Lor bless ye, we knocked 
Snoggle’s hat into a pancake in two twos, and 
got him out of his gloves in no time. You 
would have laughed to see 
how silly he looked. He’s 
grown out of all that now 
though. New chaps soon 
lose their greenness. Snog- 
gle’s no end of a fellow 
now, and don’t he just 
play up larks with the new 
boys, that’s all! 

There’s only one chap I 
reg’lar don’t like at our 
school, and that’s Pybus 
Major—Old Grumps we 
call him. Aint he a sulky 
fellow! He thinks all the 
fellows are against him, 
when, in reality it’s he 
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that’s against all the fellows. If you happen 
to take him up in class, my eye, isn’t he 
savage! He threatened to do for young 
Chaffers, because he was first in arithmetic 
and got the prize he ought to have had if he 
hadn’t lost his place. The fellows all say he 
tried to poison Chaffers in a tart, but I don’t 
think it was 
anything worse 
than slate-pen- 
cil dust he put 
in it. The only 
jolly thing about 
him is that he 
regularly defies 
old Switcham. Switcham can’t make any- 
thing of him-—if he wont learn, he wont 
learn, and Switcham might flog him raw, and 
he wouldn’t be able to make him learn. It’s 
a downright lark to see Switcham blowing up 
and trying to make Old Grumps construe, 
when he has made up his mind not to! 

The swell of our school is Arthur Smith— 
Julia we call him. He is a parlor boarder, 
and has lots of pocket money. What he 
spends on pomatum would keep an ordinary 
chap comfortably in tarts. He don’t eat tarts, 
bless you! Says they are bad for the com- 
plexion. He wears a ring! And isn’t hea 
chap for neckties!. When he’s dressed for 
church of a Sunday he just is a tiptop swell, 
I can tell you, with patent boots and a flower 
in his button-hole—and his hair curls too, 
and he has a watch-guard. Jenny Simmons, 
at the post-office, is awfully in love with him, 
and so’s Miss Wise at Miss Bangham’s school 

—law! he has a long 

list of sweethearts, 

and sends off about 

a dozen valentines 

every year. And 

don’t he get a lot too 

_ —some of ’em bad 

ones, but that’s from 

fellows that are jeal- 

ous of him. Mrs. 

Switchain thinks him 

such a young gentle- 

man; and favors him 

shameful! He aint a bad fellow though, 

and he'll stand treat like a lord if you go out 

with him—only it’s rather slow, because he 

will mareh up and down the street for the 
girls to stare at him. 

The stupidest chap in our school is Dick 


Thick. Hecan’t learn! He isn’t like Pybus. 


who wont learn and don’t care. He wants to 


get on dreadful, for he 
says his mother can 
hardly afford to keep 
him at school; but he 
says somehow he finds 
what he reads all 
swims about and gets 
muddled, and what he 
learns by heart goes 
clean out of his head 
the moment he stands 
up in class. I don’t 
think old Switcham 
ought to thrash him as 
he does, because it isn’t 
his fault, you see, poor 
chap! He does fag 
away, but it’s no use. 
He scrubs all the 
elbows of his jackets out leaning on the desk; 
and his hair—it wont lie smooth anyhow if 
you brush it for a week—all along of his 
keeping always scrubbing it up on end as he 
sits mugging at his lessons, 
I say—if you were to call and see me, you 
might ask old Switcham to give us a half 
holiday, and wouldn’t that be jolly. And, I 


say, Mother S. kept back my pocket money 
because I broke a window quite by accident. 
“Tips” are jolly just! And we’re going to 
have a feast in our bedroom next week, and 


we want spruce beer, cake and some 
lemonade. 

P.S. Don’t let Switcham see this, 

P.P.S. If you do come, you might ask 
Switcham to let me go and dine with you at 
the hotel in the village. Awfully jolly 
that! 


Lapies’ Appetires THREE HuNDRED 
AND Firty YEARS AGO.—The most conclu- 
sive evidence that we can give of the good 
appetites prevalent in those days is the active 
part enacted by the ladies at table. On Oc- 
tober the 24th we find it related in the Earl 
of Surrey’s diary that two ladies were served 
for their breakfast as follows: “To my Lady 
and my Lady Wyndham, a peyse of beyf, a 
gooyse, a breste of veyle rost, a capon.” This 
is decidedly good fare for a breakfast only. 
Few ladies could manage as much now; but, 
after all, it is perhaps fortunate, as ladies’ 
appetites for dress and other expensive things 
have not abated, that they can no longer 
consume a piece of beef, a goose, a breast 
of roast veal, and a capon—just for 
breakfast. 
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SAVIN HILL, 

If we were called upon to select some one 
view, from among the many surrounding 
Boston, to impress a stranger withal, we 
should choose the scene including the present 
view of the railroad and Savin Hill, with the 
broad stretch of ocean on the left. At the 
hoar of sundown, with the strong shadows 
lying along the landscape, there cannot be 
found a more lovely spot. The view from 
Savin Hill is most enchanting, commanding 
as it does so wide a range of land and sea. 
The city, of which it now forms a part, lies at 
its feet, the ocean laves its base, while all 
along, through the valley of the Charles, 
village after village in white and green, meets 
the delighted eye. The Blue Hills of Milton 
are the neighbors of Savin on the south, 
while at the north Powderhorn exalts itself. 
It is delightful to sit at the close of a summer 
day on the brow of the hill and, like him upon 
Pisgah, “view the landscape o’er.” As twi- 
light deepens, and lights begin, one by one, to 
twinkle forth out of the darkness, while the 
sharp lines of rocks and houses are mellowed 
by the obscurity, the scenery acquires a very 
romantic character. The rush of a passing 
train through the dusk, with its fierce flame 
of light, like an eye, dispelling the gloom be- 
fore it, and its many windows lit with milder 
rays, affords a pleasant and interesting fea- 
ture to the prospect; succeeding the passage 
of the train a deeper silence rests above the 
scene, like the brooding of peace over the 
fields of late strife, and contemplation, ab- 
sorbed, finds new exercise for its powers. It 
is but a few years since the visitor to Savin 
Hill sat upon its summit, and there was little 
innovation upon nature there—few touches 
of civilization. It was a good distance from 
town, men thought, but soon house after 
house arose, one site after another became 
improved, and now the hill itself has become 
a town—a neighborhood of taste and refine- 
ment—its former mild beauties trained with 
the nicety of medern cultivation and ynany 
new ones added, but with the grand old form 
of nature yet remaining unbroken. Well may 
the inhabitants of Savin Hill be proud of the 
locality; and in its growth is seen the healthy 
expansion of Boston, that has enlarged its 
borders by encouraging the migratory spirit 
until it ripens into towns, and then gathers 
them in to its embrace, The addition of 
Savin Hill, included in Dorchester, to its 
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territory, is the last and most satisfactory, for 
no city in the country can now surpass Boston 
for beauty and grace, to which this has 
contributed so much. 

We copy the following lines upon the con- 
struction of the first Dorchester bridge, by 
the late Samuel Davis of Plymouth: 


“Where DorcHEsTER her lucid bosom swells, 

Courts her young navies, and the storm repels; 

High on the Mount, amid the fragrant air, 

Hope stood sublime, and waved her auburn 
hair; 

Calmed with her rosy smile the tossing deep, 

And with sweet accents charmed the winds to 
sleep. 

To southern plains she stretched her snowy 
hand, 

High-waving woods and sea-encircled strand— 

‘Hear me (she cried), ye rising realms record 

Time’s opening scenes, and TruTH’s unerring 
word. 

There shall broad streets their stately walls 
extend, 

The Crrcus widen and the Crescent bend; 

There, from famed cities, o’er the cultured land 

Shall bright canals and solid roads expand— 

There the proud arch, colossus-like, bestride, 

Yon circling bay, and bound the chasing tide; 

Embellished villas crown the landscape scene, 

Farms wave with gold, and orchards blush 
between. 

.There shall tall spires and dome-capped towers 
ascend, 

And piers and quays their massive structures 
blend— 

While with each breeze approaching vessels 
glide, 

And eastern treasurés waft on every tide.’ 

Then ceased thé tiyniph—tamultuous echoes 
roar, , 

And Joy’s loud voice was heard from shore to 
shore. 

Her graceful steps, descending, pressed the 
plain, 

And Peace, and Art, and Labor joined her 

train.” 

A ride from Boston to Savin Hill is one of 
the delights of a sammer afternoon, and 
thousands enjoy it every day. But, paradise 
as it is, it has its drawbacks, for, as the warm 
weather advances, an army of green-headed 
flies take command of the beaches and mike 
ferocious war upon all animals that dare ap- 
proach fora breath of seabreeze. The fero- 
cious little monsters sting until horses are wild 
with pain, and the only safety is in rapid flight. 
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ST. JOHN RIVER. 


Visitors to St. John, who continue on to 
Fredericton, are delighted with the many 
beauties of shore and stream that greet them 
on every hand. All unite in saying that it is 
fully equal to the Hudson for picturesqueness, 
with wild shore, bold and abrupt cliffs, beau- 
tiful natural passes, massive and dark forests 
and extensive cultivation. There isa peculiar 
phenomenon at the entrance of the river just 
above the city; the stream, discharging an 
immense body of water is forced through a 
narrow gorge, eighty yards wide and four 
hundred long, and makes a fall of about 
seventeen feet. The tide rises ordinarily 
twenty-one feet, but at the vernal equinox 
twenty-five feet. At ebb tide the waters of 
the river are about twelve feet higher than 
those in the harbor; at flood tide they are 
five feet lower, while for about fifteen or 
twenty minutes of each ebb and flow of the 
tide they are at the same level, during which 
vessels can pass the falls, but at no other 
time. The course of the river is about 
450 miles, 225 of which is wholly within 
British territory; 112 in Maine. Between 
Grand Falls and the St. Francis, for 75 miles, 
it forms the boundary betwixt New Bruns- 
wick and Maine. The river and its affluents 
are thought to afford 1800 miles of navigable 
waters. Immense quantities of timber are 
rafted down from the forests of the river 
above to St. John. In the spring of the year 
the St. John presents a busy scene. Every 
little tributary has become a river, which 
bears to the sea its burden of logs that all the 
winter the hardy woodman has been prepar- 
ing for market. 

At the falls, near the city of St. John, is the 
celebrated iron suspension bridge that excites 
the admiration of strangers. The beauty of 
the bridge itself, appears in contrast with the 
wild and savage scenery around, and its light 
and fragile form overhangs one of the most 
tumultuous scenes in Nature. Many attempts 
have been made to erect a bridge over the 


river in former times, but until now none- 


have been successful. The present bridge is 
one of the stronge t in America, and was 
built by the architect of that at Niagara. 
Four massive towers—whose huge stones re- 
mind one of the Etruscan edifices—arise as 
supports, two on each side. Each one is fifty 
feet in height, and twelve feet square at the 


base. Over each, six wire cables pass to sup- 
port the bridge. There are twelve in all, and 
they excite wonder by means of their enor- 
mous thickness, The bridge itself is twenty 
feet wide, and seven hundred in length. It 
is beautifully proportioned, perhaps the best 
on the continent. The torrent of the river 
is so strong and impetuous, that every fabric 
hitherto thrown across the stream has been 
annihilated, and sometimes attended with 
loss of life as well as of property. Standing 
upon the bridge and looking down upon the 
torrent below, the feeling one has at first is 
that of awe and a tremulous sense of insecu- 
rity, as if his own weight would break the 
structure like a spider’s web and let him into 
the whirl below. With returning strength of 
nerve is a realization of sublimity and beauty 
such as -one is rarely permitted to see. The 
roar and rush of the tide below is forgotten, 
or, insensibly heard, forms a sort of thorough- 
base in the harmonic scale of beauty that en- 
wraps the senses. As far as the eye can see 
stretches that expanse of loveliness which 
overcomes one, extending by rocky bluff and 
grand forest, for miles, ending in a range of 
gentle hills that fringe the distance, with many 
a white cottage by the tide, and more impos- 
ing residences, to enliven the prospect. All 
algng the river, when sailing or steaming up 
to Fredericton, a continued succession of sur- 
prises meets the gaze of the tourist, and the 
wish is felt, that perhaps may some day be © 
gratified, that all this loveliness were included 
in our own national domain. 

Though New Brunswick is comparatively 
near to us, yet few facts regarding it are 
printed, and therefore we select the following 
from a standard source: 

“New Brunswick cannot be considered 
mountainous, but the north and northwest 
parts partake more of this nature than any 
other portion of the province. A branch of the 
Appalachian Mountains enters the northwest 
of the province from Maine, and runs across 
to the bay of Chaleur. The mountains are of 
no great height, and some are entirely clothed 
with wood. The scenery of this district is 
very beautiful. Large tracts of flat alluvial 
soil lie along the numerous rivers that inter- 
sect the country. The surface of the south 
part is much broken and diversified with 
rocks and ravines, and the whole coast of this 
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region is bold and rocky. East of the St. 
John the svil is deep and fertile, and covered 
with tall and dense forests. To the west of 
that river the land is rather poorer, but there 
are many watered valleys covered with for- 
ests interspersed with cornfields. For nearly 
twenty miles inland along the shore of the 
guif of St. Lawrence the country is flat and 
fertile; but in the interior it rises into gently 
sloping hills, which extend westward as far 
as the St. John. The geology of the interior 


is not minutely known, but the formation of* 


the parts that have been inspected presents 
no remarkable features. Several salt springs 
are found, and some of the strata are very 
rich in fossil remains, which are remarkable 
in many cases for the distinctness with which 
they have been preserved. Iron ore is abun- 
dant, and copper has been found on the banks 
of the Nepisiguit, and plumbago near St. 
John. There is a coal field in the central 
counties, which covers an area. of about 10,000 
square miles. The climate is remarkably 
healthful. The south part is considerably 
milder than the north, but the whole country 
is covered with snow for about four months 
in the year. At Fredericton the temperature 
ranges from thirty-five deg. below zero to 
ninety-five deg. above, and the mean is about 
forty-two deg. The coldest part of the winter 
is between December and March, and the 
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most snow falls in February. About the 
middle of March the south winds set in, and 
soon afterwards the ice breaks up on the 
rivers and lakes. The spring is geuerally cold 
and rainy, but in summer the weather is 
commonly dry. The southwest wind is warin 
and agreeable, except on the shores of the 
bay of Fundy, where its vapor is condensed in 
thick fogs which prevail during the summer; 
but these fogs do not extend more than fif- 
teen or twenty miles into the interior. The 
shifting of the wind produces a great change 
of temperature in New Brunswick, which has 
been known to rise or fall sixty degrees in 
twenty-four hours, The clearing of the for- 
ests has already greatly mitigated the severity 
of the winters, and shortened their duration, 
for the shade afforded by the woods protects 
the enow from the effects of the sun. Dur- 
ing the autumn, and especially in the time 
called the Indian summer, the weather is par- 
ticularly agreeable. The chief vegetable pro- 
duction of New Brunswick is timber, of 
which there is the usual variety found in 
North American forests; but the pine is the 
principal kind exported, Indian corn is 
grown in the south parts of the province ; flax, 
wheat, and other cereals, and good potatoes 
are raised. The rivers and lakes abound in 
salmon and trout; and cod, mackerel and 
herring are abundaut on the coast.” 


Shelton Abbey, near Arklow, Ireland, a 
few miles from Dublin, is one of the most 
picturesque and romantic places in the’world. 
It is the seat of the Earls of Wicklow, and is 
in the “Sweet Vale of Ovoca” apostrophised 
by Moore. The scenery of Wicklow is pro- 
verbially elegant. The park and pleasure- 
grounds extending along the banks. of the 
wide and rapid Ovoea are ornamented with 
extensive woods, and, were the abbey in- 
vested with a sacred character, this would 
seem the haunt of holy influences. 

The style of the building is in perfeet ar- 
mony with its distinguished situation, The 
idea conveyed is that of an abbey erected 
during the fourteenth century, and, with con- 
siderable addition, turned into a baronial 
residence shortly after the Reformation. The 
peculiar features of these different dates have 
been strictly observed in all their details, as 
well intervally as on the exterior of the build- 
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ing. The principal story of the house can- 
tains an entrance hall, the walls wainscotted 
with carved oak. From this you enter upon 
the great hall, which is furnished and the 
finest style of English architecture. Opposite 
the entrance door, and elevated in an oak 
gallery, which crosses the hall, is a fine organ. 
From this hall opens a cloister gallery of con- 
siderable length, lighted with stained glass 
tracery windows, forming the approach to all 
the principal suites of rooms, that are fur- 
nished in a style corresponding with the hall, 
and also the gallery, from which opens the 
grand staircase of carved oak, the walls orna- 
mented with the same materials. 

This seat is rendered more interesting by 
the fact of a recent attempt to obtain fraudu- 
lent possession of it by the introduction of a 
supposititious heir, on the decease of the late 
earl. Dying without direct heirs, the estate 
passed to the family of his next eldest brother, 
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the Hon. and Rev. Francis Howard, vicar of 
Swords, in Dublin, who was married twice, 
by the first marriage, having one son, who 
would have been’ the heir to the estate if he 
had lived, and by the second the present earl. 
Fortunately for the character of the Earldom 
of Wicklow, the heir died, as stated, a repro- 
bate of a fellow, and soon after his demise a 
claim was set up, that engrossed for some 
time the attention of the House of Lords, to 
the effect that a child of the elder son, de- 
ceased, was then living and was of course 
entitled to the suecession. This claim set 
forth that Mr. William George Howard, a 
man who had merely lived for self-gratifica- 
tion, and had run through a large fortune, 
married Mrs. Howard, then a Miss Ellen 
Richardson, in February, 1868. After visiting 
various places he and his wife eventually took 
apartments at twenty-seven Burton street, 
Eaton Square, where, in the absence of her 
husband, she had a child in May, 1864. In 
consequence of certain lawsuits, Mr. Howard 
was anxious that the existence of the child 
should be kept a secret, and, owing to sud- 
denness no medical man was present at the 
birth of the child, and to these circumstances 
the notion, had arisen that Mrs. Howard had 
never had a child at all. 

On the other hand, on behalf of the claim- 
ant, witnesses were called who swore that 
they had ample opportunities of seeing Mrs. 
Howard up to the day or two before the child 
was said to have been born, and that there 
were no signs of such an event happening. It 
was further contended that Mrs. Howard’s 
case was full of manifest incongruities and 
absurdities, and that it was unsupported by 
a single independent witness whose testimony 
bore the stamp of truth, and that there could 
be no doubt that she was endeavoring to put 
forward a nameless child in order to usurp 
the rights of the claimant, the real heir to the 
Earldom of Wicklow. Considerable stress was 
also laid upon the alleged intimacy that ex- 
isted between Mrs. Howard and a person 
named Baudenave, who had been very active 
in getting up the case. 

Thus the matter rested when the House 
adjourned. The ensuing session commenced 
with fresh evidence on the part of Mrs. 
Howard, and the.case for the infant claimant 
was looking up, when suddenly the House 
was electrified by the announcement that 
proof existed to show that the child was not 
Mrs. Howard’s child at all, but that of a pan- 
per named Mary Best, who, in August, 18¢4, 
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had been confined in Liverpool workhouse, 
and there induced to part with her infant by 
two ladies, one of whom she had identified as 
Mrs, Howard by a photograph which was 
shown to her. This was news indeed; it was 
given in a way calculated to produce a most 
profound impression. Mary Best detailed 
the conversation she had with the ladies, the 
particulars they gave as to the kind of child 
they wanted, and their promise that it should 
be brought up as a gentleman; and in many 
particulars she was completely corroborated 
by the nurse under whose care she had been. 
To make these matters worse, Mrs. Howard 
refused to be cross-examined upon this most 
damaging testimony, thus raising so strong 
a presumption against her that every one felt 
her cause was lost, and that her able counsel’s 
application for time to investigate the evidence 
which had been so suddenly sprung upon him, 
was little more than an attempt to cover a 
retreat rather than encounter a total discom- 
fiture. But, as one of the lords observed, 
“ never was there a case which broke out in 
80 many fresh places.” 

After one or two postponements, not over 
willingly granted by the House, counter-proofs 
were brought forward which tended greatly 
to discredit Mary Best, by showing that she 
left the workhouse with a child which lived 
for no less than nine months afterwards. 
She nursed it, kept it, placed it with friends, 
paid half a crown for its keep out of her 
wages of £9 a year as long as it lived, and 
cried when it died as naturally as any mother 
would have done. But Mary Best had her 
way of explaining all this. Her friends knew 
why she went to the workhouse, and would 
have rftade unpleasant inquiries if they found 
she came home without the living proof of 
her shame. Moreover, with true maternal 
instinct, she had fretted so much for the loss 
of her baby after parting with it, that she pre- 
vailed upon another unwedded mother to let 
her have hers as a substitute, and this 
changeling it was that had been tended, paid 
for, and buried, in the way which has been 
already described. 

The House, looking at the case in all its 
bearings, peremptorily decided against the 
alleged child of Mrs. Ellen Howard, and the 
Law Lords, accustomed to sift evidence with 
the utmost nicety, pronounced her case to be 
a gross attempt at imposture. So that the 
widow of the defunct reprobate, William 
George Howard, was ignominiously shut out 
from the nice prospect of. queening it ip 
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Shelton Abbey as guardian of a child which, 
by the unanimous verdict of the highest tri- 
bunal in the land, is declared to have nota 
drop of the Howard blood in its veins. Con- 
sequently, Lieutenant Charles Arnold How- 
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ard, of the nineth Lancers, half brother to 
the notorious William George, is now Earl of 
Wicklow, Viscount Arklow, and Lord Cloui- 
mure in the peerage of Ireland, and entitled, 
as Earl Wicklow, to vote at the election of 
representative peers fur Lreland. 


Shelton Abbey. 


We frequently read in romances of instances 
of this kind, but rarely we find authentic case 
of like wickedness in actual life. The famous 
case of Mrs. Cunningham, of New York, who 
attempted to produce an heir for the mur- 


dered Doctor Burdell, is yet fresh in the minds 
of our oldest readers, and the most prominent 
among the few cases known to our juris- 
prudence. It is a very deep game to play, 
and those who attempt it should ho'd all the 


winning cards, or uot embark iu it at all. 
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CHAPTER X. 
HE blinds were closely drawn in the pret- 

ty back parlor at Chestnut Villa, though 
only the pale November sunshine, breaking 
fitfully through masses of leaden-gray clouds, 


struggled against the windows. Everybody 


about the house walked with light hushed 
steps, and spoke in whispers, with sad grave 
faces. Little Theo was ill—dying, they 
thought. He had been taken suddenly and 
violently worse, and the preparations which 
Mrs. Huntington and Grace were making to 
go away were thus abruptly interrupted. He 
had been hovering between life and death a 
week now, and the poor mother thought, as 
she looked in the little unconscious face, how 


' much easier it would be to leave him beside 


his little sisters in the pretty hillside burial- 
ground, than to part with him, knowing he 
would be brought up to forget and despise 
her. Perhaps Heaven would have pity on 
her, and take her darling where he would 
know—he would ktiow there, she believed. 

Mr. Huntington hung over his sick boy 
with a sort of fierce anxiety. He seemed to 
have given up all but him, and his strong 
passionate nature clung to him with the wild- 
est intensity. If Theo should die—the hu- 
man heart so needs and hungers for human 
love—possibly he might relent and take back 
his wife. Grace, who had heard and read a 
great deal about the “ uses of bereavement,” 
from those people who assume to know just 
why God takes away those we love, thought 
that possibly little Theo’s life was to be sac- 
rificed to break her father’s inexorable will. 

But Theo did not die. Slowly and almost 
imperceptibly life and strength came back to 
the slight little form, and by the middle of 
December he was able to ride out. 

There was no further excuse for delay, and 
with a heavy heart Amy Huntington again 
resumed her packing, though she begged of 
Grace to remain. 

“Tt will not be so hard to leave Theo,” she 
said. 

“TI know, mother; but father will care for 
him very tenderly and carefully; he will 
have everything he wants but us, and you, 
mother, you will have nothing—nobody un- 
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PART FOURTH. 


less I go. Yes, I shall go,” she said, firmly. 
“Tam going to work for you; you shall see. 
I used to think it something rather deroga- 
tory to a person to work; now, I think it 
must be something grand to be able to stand 
alone, independent and self-sustaining.” 

“ But, my child, have you thought how it 
will affect your future prospects?” Mrs. Hun- 
tington said, with a faint sigh. “ For me it 
does not matter; the sun of my life has pass- 
ed its zenith, and if the decline be dark and 
hopeless, the setting is not far off. But you, 
love, are on the threshold of life. How can I 
let you doom yourself to this fate? Yon will 
lose the opportunities for such a settlement 
in life as you have been educated to expect, 
and you know the Montgomery pride; you 
cannot expect to retain Fred.” 

“Mother,” Grace said, a little of her old 
gayety flashing out, “as strange as it may ap- 
pear, and unnatural as it may be, I really 
don’t think a ‘settlement in life’ has ever 
been one of my special hobbies. I don’t 
think I have had any very great expectations 
concerning it, and as for my most unexcep- 
tionable Frederic, I think I could bear even 
his loss with a stoicism that would astonish 
you. I’d rather lose him a thousand times 
than you, mother darling, and I am not going 
to lose you, and I will, perhaps— But we 
will wait and see. I sent him a note, asking 
him to come up this evening. I shall not 
tell more than I think he has a right to 
know,” she said, quickly, noticing the flush 
that rose to her mother’s temples; “ nothing 
of that, orily that through a painful misun- 
derstanding—and it is only that—you are to 
live in a state of separation from your hus- 
band, and I choose to abide with you rather 
than with him. This much the world will 
know, try to hide it as we may. It will spec- 
ulate, as it always does in such cases, and 

most probably blame you; that is the fashion, 
you are awafe; a woman always gets the 
blame, a man the sympathy, in cases of this 
sort. Fred has been out of town nearly a 
month, but was to return yesterday or to-day. 
I hardly think any one knows of our going, 
save the housekeeper who came a week ago. 
And, by the way, do you know that I think 
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thing is projected and carried on by him, 
and 1 would not st:y in the house, even if 
yuu were to stay, if father insisted in keeping 
him here.” 

“I hope she will be good to Theo,” Mrs. 
Huntington said, softly—* this Mrs. Orley. 
I think he fancies her. I hope he will, my— 
my poor little Theo!” the quick tears spring- 
ing to her eyes. 

Mr. Frederic Montgomery arrived in Ar- 
cadia safely from his journey. He had been 
down in Pennsylvania visiting his maternal 
relatives. These relatives were mostly solid 
German-American farmers, comfortable and 
well-to-do, but not descendants of a prince. 
Consequently, Mr. Frederic Montgomery was 
a sort of superior being among them, in their 
estimation and his own, particularly the 
latter. It is unnecessary to say that the 
gentleman had enjoyed his visit, after mak- 
ing the above statement. It is human na- 
ture to enjoy being looked up to, and consid- 
ered “good and great,” and of little better 
clay than one’s fellows, and Fred Montgomery 
had a good deal of human nature—of this 
particular sort. 

Naturally, then, he arrived in Arcadia very 
well satisfied with himself and the rest of 
the world. It was probably owing to this 
circumstance of his general geniality of feel- 
ing that he greeted Mr. Edmund Gates so 
warmly as he did. He had never felt partic- 
ularly cordial toward this gentleman since 
he had suspected him of being a sort of rival 
for Miss Huntington’s favor. 

*What is the news at the villa?” Mont- 
gomery asked} very soon after the usual 
greetings had been interchanged. “Alicia 
wrote me that Theo was very sick;” he 
would not say that he supposed that to be 
the reason Grace had not written; he didn’t 
care for Gates to know she had not. 

“ The boy is better, so he rode out yester- 
day. He will be well enough to Jeave, soon.” 

“To leave? Where is he going?” asked 
Montgomery. 

“Exeuse me; to be left, I ought to have 
-said,” was the careless answer. “I spéak of 
‘this to you, as of course you know the family 
secrets. Of course, I wouldn’t allude to it to 
any one else.” 

“T don’t know what you mean,” Montgom- 
ery said, looking a good deal puzzled. 

“You don’t mean that you are not aware 
of the separation about to take place between 

Mr. and Mrs. Huntington?” Gates asked, 
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Gates got that woman? I believe the whole with an exquisite air of astonishment. “Has 


not your ladylove informed you of her hervic 
resolution to share the fortunes of her exiled 
mother? You should be proud of that girl, 
Montgomery. I trust you are.” Mr. Gates 
spoke with a good deal of feeling, and a little 
gush of admiration and pride, for his friend. 

“Are you telling me the truth? Is this 
disgraceful thing so?” Montgomery asked, 
as soon as he could find voice. 

“O, don’t take it in that way, my friend,” 
Gates replied, soothingly. “I don’t think Miss 
Huntington will think of giving you up on 
account of this little trouble. Indeed, as she 
loses her father’s countenance and protection 
by her course, she will so much the more 
depend on yours.” 

Something wonderfully like an oath es- 
caped Fred Montgomery’s lips. 

“What is this ‘trouble, as you call it?” 
he asked, crossly. He didn’t feel near as 
good as he did a half hour before. 

“O, some sort of an irregularity on the 
part of the lady previous to her marriage, I 
believe. Huntington has only just got hold 
of it, and, well, he isn’t disposed to ‘ forgive 
and forget,’ and so my lady is ‘going to 
travel.’ But your fiancee will probably en- 
lighten you as to the particulars better than 
I can, who, as an outsider, cannot be expect- 
ed to know the whole truth, I trust we shall 
see you at Chestnut Villa this evening; these 
young lovers are so impatient; and so, au 
revoir.” And with a graceful bow and a 
bright smile Mr. Gates walked leisurely away. 

There was a council of war called* at the 
Montgomerys, and a backward movement 
decided on with great unanimity, Alicia only 
indulging in any sort of a “ fling.” 

“You might have married Georgia Castle- 
reaugh, if you hadn’t been a fool,” she said— 
well, not very politely, perhaps, but then she 
was angry, and angry people are not always 
perfectly polite. 

“T trust it is not too late now,” Mrs. Mont- 
gomery rejoined, hopefully. 

Mr. Frederic Montgomery did not come 
to Chestnut Villa that evening, but in his 
stead came a very brief and very polite note, 
in which he expressed the greatest friendship 
and respect for Miss Huntington, and the 
conviction that, under the circumstances, she 
would consider it the wisest course to forget 
that they had ever been more than friends. 

Grace read it through, and then very coolly 
laid it on the grate, a faint expression of 
scorn on her face. 
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“So he has heard, and this is the proof of 
his ‘love,’ which he has talked so much 
about,” she said, slowly. “ Well, if love is so 
fragile a plant that it is killed by the first 
cold breath, 1 don’t care to have it. I have 
an impression that 1 shall survive the blow,” 
she added, a little bitterly, a faint flush of 
anger reddening her cheek. She knew that 
she had never cared particularly for Fred 
Montgomery, but it was extremely humili- 
ating to her pride to be thus coolly rejected 
by a man whose professions of love she had 
made a sort of football of these two years. 

But there was little time for sentimental 
regrets, even if she felt any, for only two 
days remained of their stay at Chestnut 
Villa; only two days before they were to go 
out from the wealth and luxury of their 
beautiful home, into the world of care, and 
toil, and struggle. 

Mr. Huntington said, in a cold unmoved 
tone, that “ if Grace chose to leave her home 
he was not to blame, and should not consid- 
er himself under any obligation to make pro- 
vision for her.” Whereupon Grace said, in 
her Laughtiest tone, Wat “ she would accept 
nothing from him whatever.” But Mrs, 
Huntington knew the world better than her 
young daughter, and when her husband put 
two hundred dollars into her hand, she put 
it quietly in her pocket. They would need 
it enough, she knew, and in her heart she 
said, “I have a right to this; there is no 
reason why I should hesitate to take it, since 
it is all he will give me that is my right.” 

She had ceased to tremble and grow faint 
and heartsick when she thought of leaving 
her home now. She had a good deal of pride, 
and it woke up at last and said to love, “ you 
are weak; see what I can do.” If it were 
not for Theo, she thought, she would not 
mind it so much. The first bitter pang was 
over, and her heart was exhausted with the 
struggle. Anything was better than to live 
as she had done these last weeks—to be so 
near, and yet, O so far, very far from him! 

And so the morning of their departure 
came; a chill raw morning, with a lurid sun- 
rise and ragged masses of gray clouds blow- 
ing up from the south. The leafless arbors, 
the silent fountains, the dead leaves drifting 
before the wind—ah! how well they were in 
keeping with the heart of Amy Huntington, 
in their utter desolation and loneliness. 
What would her boy say when the night 
came down and she did not return? Possi- 
bly he might grieve for her—possibly die, as 
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he had done. The thought drove her nearly 
wild. 

“O Richard, I cannot leave my child! Let 
me stay somewhere that I can see him. O 
my little Theo!” she cried, pleadingly, for- 
getting her pride, her new resolutions, every- 
thing but the pale face of her boy, as she 
had kissed it on the pillow before light, for 
she dareg not excite him with a parting 
scene. 

“Madam, the carriage waits,” he said, 
coldly. 

“O Richard, let me stay!” She tried to 
clasp his arm, but he threw her from him 
impatiently. 

“Do you know that I detest scenes?” he 
asked, angrily. 

Grace drew her mother’s arm through hers * 
and led her out the door, down the broad 
marble steps to the carriage. The driver 
assisted them in, the trunks were already 
gone, and there was nothing more to wait 
for. And yet the driver stopped a moment, 
busying himself about his horses. Perhaps 
he thought Mr. Huntington might have some 
word of farewell, some sort of leave-taking 
he might wish to go through with, but as no 
one came out, and the door was closed, he 
drove away. 

There were few people at the Arcadia 
station, and those few did not seem to notice 
them particularly, from which Grace con- 
cluded that the story was: not generally 
known. It was alittle relief to know even 
this much. It seemed as if she could not 
bear the curious, impertinent or pitying 
glances of these people just, now. At this 
moment, a slight figure came swiftly round 
the corner of the building and wentin. It 
came directly up to them and stopped. Grace 
felt annoyed and angry; why-should she come 
there? hadn’t she brought trouble enough to 
them already? If it had not been for her, 
Arthur would have been at home to help 
them, instead of in prison—or, perhaps—she 
shuddered, she could not finish the sentence 
even in her thoughts. 

Winnie Lester’s delicate face was flushed, 
but there was a resolute look in it, and the 
blue eyes burned with a steady light. 

“T heard last evening,” she said, in a low 
sweet steady vuice, “that you were going to 
New York. Alicia Montgomery was my in- 
formant. Is it true?” 

Grace bowed a little stiffly. 

“Ido not know but that you have plenty 
of acquaintances there,” she went on, with- 
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out noticing Grace’s coolness, “but if you 
have not, or even if you have, 1 would like to 
have you make my brother’s—I call him 
brother—acquaintance. He is settled overa 
society there, now ”—this just a little proud- 
ly—“and perhaps you might happen in at 
his church sometime. If you wished a friend, 
or a favor of any kind, he would be at your 
service, and consider it a pleasure.” 

“Thank you,” Grace said, haughtily. 

“And here is his address,” holding out a 
slip of paper. 

“Excuse me; I think I do not care for it,” 
she replied, turning away. “Ah, there is 
the train; come, mother,” moving away with- 
out so much as the slightest of bows to 
Winifred. 

But Mrs. Huntington reached out and took 
the paper. 

“Thank you, Miss Lester,” she said, gently, 
“and good-day.” 

Winnie smiled brightly, a hopeful encour- 
aging smile, and the voice in which she re- 
sponded had something strong and brave in 
it. It was a little thing, a fancy perhaps, but 
Mrs. Huntington felt a sudden infusion of 
life and courage, and the clear voice and the 
hopeful earnest face haunted her like a 
pleasant dream, as they whirled swiftly away 
from the dear familiar places. 

Grace, meanwhile, was nursing her pride 
and anger. To think that she should come 
down to triumph .over them in that way. 
“Doubtless Alicia Montgomery had told her 
all, even to Fred’s escape,” she said, bitterly, 
to herself. “Well, perhaps it was natural 
she should like to see them humiliated; they 
kad done nothing to win her good-will. But 
she need not make that miserable pretence 
of doing them a favor—a favor!” the proud 
blood rising to her forehead; “ well, what 
were they but beggars? Anybody might 
insult them with ‘ favors’ now.” 

At this moment Winifred Lester was warm- 
ing her little chilled hands before the bright 
wood fire in the open grate, in the cosy little 
sitting-room. It had been a long cold walk 
to the station, but she did not mind that; 
she did not mind that other coldness either, 
she said to herself; she expected it. She 
wished, though, that they would feel differ- 
ently towards her, now that he was—was 
dead! She said this with a little choking 
sob, despite her strong efforts to be calm. 
Day after day the fear had grown more and 
more to a certainty in her heart. that Arthur 
was dead; she dared not think how he had 


died, for if he was alive she knew that he 
would have answered her letter. 


CHAPTER XI. 


ORDINARILY when people meet with re- 
verses or disheartenments of any sort, the 
thought that induces them to turn from 
country to city is the probability of finding 
more and better chances of employment. 
Whether they reason wisely or not, I shall 
not stop to discuss. FE only wish to disclaim 
any such purpose or thouglit on the part of 
Mrs. Huntington and Grace, when they de- 
cided to go to New York. The one chief 
idea with them was to find obscurity; a place 
to hide away from the curious impertinent 
world. In a large city they could live as 
isolated as they chose; they could seek em- 
ployment without any one knowing or com- 
menting upon it; they could even be “ poor 
and proud,” that unpardonable sin in the 
eyes of country folks, and no one know or 
care about the fact. If they went to a coun- 
try village, their antecedents would be spec- 
ulated upon and politely inquired into. Mrs. 
Huntington would be naturally supposed to 
be a widow, and sympathetic callers would 
condole with her upon her “ bereavement,” 
with kind inquiries as to the exact date her 
husband had died, and what he had died of, 
and where they lived at the time, and what 
his business was, etc., etc. If all these in- 
quiries were not satisfactorily answered, and 
every particular entered into with frankness 
and minuteness, without any suspicion of 
concealment or evasion, or “keeping some- 
thing back,” then they would at once become 
subjeets of speculation, and surmise, and 
gossip. Talk about country isolation and 
privacy! There is no such thing under the 
sun—at least on the civilized globe. Either 
go into the heart of a great city or a great 
wilderness, ye who wish for isolation and 
obscurity; never into a “quiet country 
village.” 

Behold, then, our exiles at their lodgings 
in a semi-genteel street, up two flights of 
stairs, such ledgings consisting of a small 
parlor and bedroom opening therefrom. The 
furniture was comfortable and neat, but very 
unlike the elegance which characterized 
Chestnut Villa. Of course, they did not ex- 
pect it, but still the contrast struck them 
chillingly. Things, not really so in them- 
selves, looked poor, and shabby, and mean, to 
eyes so long accustomed to elegance and 
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luxuriant surroundings, and appointments. 
It takes more heroism than we suspect to 
come from affluence to indigence gracefully 
and cheerfully. 

I must record the fact that Grace Hunting- 
ton was not just the sort of a heroine to take 
up sweetly and naturally anything which 
came to her hand. She was proud and re- 
bellious, and chafed at the restrictions that 
met her at every turn. She didn’t like living 
in the same house with all sorts of people, 
and she showed it by ignoring them altogeth- 
er when they met by chance on stairs, or in 
halls, or at the table, for they took their 
meals at the public table of Mrs. Whitney’s 
establishment, Mrs. Huntington quietly in- 
sisting, when Grace suggested a private table. 
“We cannot afford it just now,” she said. 

Then arose the great question, “What 
shall we do?” Grace was rather enthusias- 
tic about work. She had some very exalted 
ideal theories in regard to “ its dignity.” Of 
course, this work was to be something con- 
genial to her tastes, something for which she 
was peculiarly qualified by culture and edu- 
cation. Music, of course, suggested itself; 
that is one of the staple dependencies of 
reduced gentility. Equally agreeable in pros- 
pect were drawing lessons and French class- 
es. Of course, in a great city like New York, 
she would have no difficulty in finding either. 
Prices, too, would be good, and they could 
soon live differently, and more by themselves, 
She had decided that her mother should do 
nothing; she would work for her, she should 
Jean on her young and vigorousarm. A little 
glow of enthusiasm and pride stirred her 
pulses at the thought, and full of undoubting 
faith, lofty ambition, and happy self-assur- 
ance, she set out the week following their 
arrival to inaugurate the project which she 
had decided upon, which was to obtain a 
position as organist in some one of the many 
city churches. She had prepared a list of 
them, carefully omitting, however, the one 
where Mark Russell was the junior pastor. 
“She would starve before she would go 
there,” she said to herself. She expected 
Winifred Lester would write to him that 
they were in the city, and why they were 
there—the girl was so officious—but she had 
resolved, if she met him by chance in the 
Street, not to recognize him. She desired 
neither favor nor friendship from Mr. Russell, 
she said, haughtily. 

So sure was she that she should meet with 
success that she hesitated a little about the 
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church to which she should first offer her 
services, You see how perfectly unsophistica- 
ted she was in all that appertains to the real 
practical world of work. Poor Grace! she 
had so much to learn, and from that sternest 
and most uncompromising of schoolmasters, 
experience. 

It is useless to follow her applications one 
by one, and their rejection, sometimes kindly, 
sometimes perempturily and almost insolent- 
ly, because the reader, if much acquainted 
with life, has known from the outset that she 
would fail. Unknown, without references or 
recommendations, there was little chance for 
her acceptance, even if the churches had not 
been already supplied, which they of course 
were. A week nearly had been consumed in 
this effort for employment, and now it was 
Christmas, and the holidays were nota favor- 
able time to attempt finding music scholars, 
her next resort. And so she waited, nursing 
her mother in the meanwhile, who had not 
been quite well since they came, the result of 
sorrow and anxiety, doubtless, more than 
disease. 

It was the tenth of January before she 
made another attempt to find employment. 
She was far less assured this time, but the 
four weeks had made such an inroad into 
their funds that she dared not wait longer. 
She had no idea living was so expensive, 
such very ordinary living, too. Well, she 
would live much poorer before she would ask 
him for assistance. She was not sorry for 
the part she had chosen, and she would do 
just as she had done if left to choose a hun- 
dred times, she said, resolutely; yet all the 
time shrinking from the hardness which was 
so new to her. 

The same experience repeated itself with 
slight variations in her attempt to get schol- 
ars as in her previous effort. The variations 
were disagreeable, however. She was sub- 
jected to impertinent questionings—at least 
she considered them so—insolent rebuffs, 
and, hardest of all for her to bear, coo) super 
cilious scrutiny, and intimations of inability 
to teach what she professed. 

At first she was haughty and carried it off 
regally, but she grew humbler as her chances 
diminished, and managed to appear meek, 
though her blood burned in her veins like 
fire. She had met with, as she thought, every 
possible variety of treatment, from indiffer- 
ence to positive insult, but there still remain- 
ed one phase more to fill up the measure of 
her experience. 
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Mrs. augue Everson was a very shrewd, 
economical woman. The old adage that 
“every man is the architect of his own for- 
tune,” needed revising and enlarging in this 
case so as to read “every man’s wife, ete.” (I 
am not sure,-upon the whole, but it should 
be so amended altogether.) Mr. Everson 
was a rich man; Mr. Everson’s wife had 
made him so. She was not a bad sort of 
woman, but she calculated the necessities of 
people, and profited by them. It didn’t cost 
Mr. Everson half as much to maintain his 
establishment as it did others who lived in 
the same style. Mrs. Everson had a happy 
faculty for getting work done cheaply, and 
she looked out, personally, that it was done 
well. Ifit was not she didn’t pay for it, an 
argument at once brief and effective. Mrs. 
Everson had three children; or rather, two 
children and a grown-up son, Mr. Julius 
Antony Everson, a young gentleman of the 
period, if I may use a slang expression, which 
I do not quite like to use, but I know of 
nothing else which so clearly expresses his 
character. Thé two children were girls of 
thirteen and ten. Of course, Mrs. Everson 
intended to have them accomplished, but she 
did not intend paying out extravagant sums 
to compass thatend. Therefore, when Grace 
Huntington called to see if she had any 
scholars who would like to be taught music 
or French—she had added this towards the 
last—it at once occurred to her that this was 
her opportunity. She saw at a glance that 
she was a novice in professional life, and 
though she went through the accustomed 
form of asking for references, she was not 
displeased when the girl said she had none. 

“TI suppose your terms would be based 
upon your inexperience—that is, you would 
not expect to command the wages paid to 
teachers of experience, and known ability, 
and character?” she asked. 

Grace winced a little, but even this was 
more encouraging than anything she had 
met with, and so she said quietly: 

“T would make a reasonable allowance. 
Have you more than one scholar?” * 

“T have two daughters who would take 
lessons if satisfactory arrangements could be 
made.” 

There was a brief statement of business 
matters, arrangement of terms and so forth. 
I forgot to say that Julius Antony was pres- 
ent during the interview, occupying himself 
by staring very boldly and admiringly on the 
would-be teacher. The prospect was that 


Grace would get two scholars, at least, and 
Mrs. Everson her usual good bargain. The 
arrangements were nearly concluded, when 
Mrs. Everson said: 

“Perhaps I am hasty in taking you with- 
out a recommendation, Miss Huntington.” 

“ Pretty faces recommend themselves; they 
are the very nicest sort of references,” said 
young Everson, with a meaning laugh, and a 
look into Grace’s face which sent the indig- 
nant blood to her forehead. She flashed a 
look of scorn upon him, but he only laughed. 
“ My dear, you wouldn't take another pupil, 
would you?” he asked, sauntering toward 
her in an easy familiar way. 

Grace drew herself up to her full height, 
and never, in the beautiful drawing-rooms of 
Chestnut Villa, had she looked more queenly 
and haughty, as, with a cold smile and a slight 
inclination of the head, she replied: 

“Thank you; I would not, nor any in this 
house!” And without waiting for a servant 
to show her out, she walked through the 
hall and down the steps, her face crimson, 
her eyes scintillant with angry fires. 

There is no need that I should fill pages 
in delineating experiences that have been 
written over and over again with little varia- 
tion, for human nature and social customs 
are so alike everywhere, and struggling effort 
meets with so nearly the same dishearten- 
ments and rebuffs, that the history of one 
in its main features is the history of all the 
rest. This hard and humiliating road from 
affluence to dependence has been travelled so 
often by tender untried feet, that the drops 
of blood are fresh along the way continually. 

The winter dragged heavily away; the 
spring came in with lagging reluctant steps. 
One after another all the more genteel em- 
ployments—popularly considered—had been 
tried, but in vain. The ranks were full, there - 
was no place anywhere for a single new re- 
cruit. There had been but one resource left 
—the inevitable needle, and this Mrs. Hun- 

tington and Grace had accepted. They no 
longer boarded with Mrs. Whitney; it was 
too expensive. Instead, they rented two 
small rooms down a narrow gloomy street, 
where the sunshine only seemed to make it 
closer, and drearier, and more repellant, and 
the thought of spring came only as a taunt- 
ing mockery. Here they kept house, doing 
their own cooking and washing, sewing at 
heavy coarse work fourteen or fifteen hours a 
day. Nothing different from what thou- 
sands do, perhaps, but no easier for that fact. 
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Bot the great mass of working women have 
this advantage—they are accustomed to it. 
Care, toil, deprivation are second nature to 
them. Indeed, it is not properly deprivation, 
the lack of the little luxuries and enjoyments 
of competence, for they know nothing of 
them. They have doubtless fancied what 
they might be, wished for them, most likely, 
in a vague inexpectant way. But to the 
tenderly-reared, the inexperienced, those ac- 
customed to ease, and luxury, and abundance, 
those who look back to some beautiful past, 
to these come, I think, more than to all 
others, the bitterness of struggle. The dig- 
nity of labor—all the fine generatities of 
theory, the ideal glory of struggle—all, all go 
down before the constant pressure of steady, 
unremitting, unrecompensed toil, so new, so 
hard, and so hopeless to them. 

And yet this discipline was working the 
grandest results in Grace Huntington’s spirit 
and temper. She did not know it, she did 
not even suspect it, so quietly was this great 
change going forward. Her mother some- 
times wondered at the meekness, and pa- 
tience, and courage which she manifested 
under vexations that used to anger and an- 
noy her, and the cheerfulness and sweetness 
with which she met discouragements, 


CHAPTER XII. 


THE waves of fortune had tossed Dick 
Mallory to and fro in a careless manner since 
his discharge from the employ of Huntington 
& Gates, immediately after the safe robbery. 
They had never carried him back to Arcadia 
—he didn’t intend they should. Dick 
Mallory didn’t exactly like to think of Areadia, 
for some reason or other, though he used to 
believe it the most lovely and delightful 
place in the world. 

Well, one morning early in March, Dick 
Mallory walked up the streets of San Fran- 
cisco. Head been in California a month or 
more. Strangely enough he didn’t like; he 
didn’t really like anywhere of late, which was 
stranger yet. He had no exact idea why he 
came to San Francisco, unless possibly a 
latent thought that he might embark for New 
York. Suddenly somebody grasped his 
shoulder from behind. He wrenched him- 
self away with a nervous start, then glanced 
round hurriedly. 

“Arthur Huntington!” he exclaimed, in a 
tone of quick joyful surprise. 

There was a cordial grasping of hands—a 
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grasp that did not let go for minutes, as the 
two men gazed into each other’s faces. 

“TI—I thought you were in Vera Cruz,” 
Mallory said, hesitatingly, “how did you get 
away ?” 

“O,I sailed away a free man. You see 
Burke got well, and I paid a fine for ‘ disturb- 
ing the peace,’ and that was the end of it. 
But, Mallory, I might be lying in prison at 
this moment—ay, lying there all the years of 
my life, and he would not care.” 

“You mean your father?” 

“Yes. Such a letter as he wrote me! I 
believe I was fool enough tocryoverit. You 
see I was weak and discouraged, then, and I 
so longed for one kind hopeful word. But it 
did not come. Well, it’s all over now, and [ 
am trying to forget it. It brought it back to 
see you. But how happens it that you have 
left Arcadia? I thought you were a fixture; 
you were something of a favorite, I remem- 
ber; and he didn’t have so many that one 
was troubled to remember them.” 

“T came away after the robbery,” Mallory 
said, a faint color showing through his brown 
skin. “I might as well tell you the whole; 
he discharged me.” 

“What robbery do you mean?” he asked, 
in surprise. 

“Then you didn’t know—you hadn't 
heard ?” the color growing deeper in his face. 
“It was so long ago—last October. You see 
the safe was robbed of over fifteen thousand 
dollars—” 

“ But he didn’t think you took it, Dick?” 
he interrupted, in a tone of surprise. 

“No, but I was watchman, you know, and 
it was in the night that it was taken.” 

By this time the blood had crept to the 
temples and up to the roots of the pale, 
sandy-brown hair. Arthur noticed that he 
looked embarrassed and said: 

“Nonsense, Dick! I wouldn’t mind it. 
It’s not the first act of injustice he has done. 
Well, I suppose they got the money again ?” 

“No sir, they hadn’t the last I knew,” he 
answered, quietly. 

“When did you hear from Arcadia, 
Mallory?” Arthur asked, rather abruptly, 
and with a little thrill of eagerness and 
anxiety in his tone. 

“T had a letter from there a few days ago. 
I didn’t know before about the separation. 
Your father and his partner, Mr. Gates, and 
the boy are living alone at the Villa, now. I 
suppose of course there are servants, and a 
housekeeper most likely.” 
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“Good heavens! what do you mean?” 
Arthur cried, in a quick sharp voice. 

“T really wish I hadn’t met you, Mr. 
Arthur, though I was glad enough at the 
first,” Dick said, half regretfully. “I tell you 
nothing but bad news. I might have known 
you didn’t know this if you didn’t know the 
—the other. I don’t know what ’twas about, 
but your father and mother separated last 
December, and Miss Grace went with her.” 

“But where are they—where did they go? 
Ot course he provides a proper place for them 
to live, somewhere!” he exclaimed. 

“TI don’t know. I only know they have 
gone.” 

“Dick,” Arthur said, after a moment, his 
voice softening and his eyes brightening, “I 
don’t suppose you know anything about 
Winnie—Winnie Lester, do you?” 

“Well, I can tell you some good news 
about her, and I know you'll be glad to hear 
it, because you used to be such great friends, 
You remember that young Russell? Well, 
he has turned out firstrate. He is a preacher 
in New York city with a big salary, and of 
course he wouldn’t let Winnie and her 
mother stay in Arcadia and sew for a living, 
specially as he calculated to marry the girl 
sometime. So he has moved them to New 
York, and I heard they were going to be 
married, right away. They say her mother 
is delighted with the match, and I suppose 
it’s a great thing for the girl, for they say he’s 
going to make one of the smartest ministers 
in the country.” 

As Dick Mallory went on the light died 
out of the soft brown eyes, the bright young 
face grew suddenly haggard and old, anda 
fierce, reckless expression hardened the lips 
just now so tremulous with tender feeling. 

“Tn the fiend’s name, stop!” he interrupted, 
sharply, as Mallory concluded the last 
sentence. 

Slowly it dawned through poor Dick’s 
brain that his “ good news” was the cruelest 
stab of all, beside which the others were but 
breaths of summer air. It came back to him 
then that there had been a rumor there 
had been trouble between Arthur and his 
father on her account. He had for the mo- 
ment quite forgotten it, but remembered of 
seeing them together, and once of Arthur’s 
saying “ Winnie Lester was his best friend.” 

“Perhaps it isn’t so,” he said, laying his 
hand on young Huntington’s arm. “ Maybe 
it's only arumor along of her going to New 
York to live. You see they might have gone 
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there on their own account. The talk is that 
there is some prospect of Mrs. Lester’s getting 
back some property or other that was lost, or 
stolen, or something, a good many years ago. 
There is a New York lawyer got hold of the 
case, and maybe that is why they went.” 

“T hope to Heaven she will get it!’ he ex- 
claimed, with strange vehemence. “It will 
be justice—poetic justice, as they tell about— 
and I, well, I care very little what becomes of 
me. Mallory, let us go in and get a drink 
and forget the world and all there is in it.” 

“No, Mr. Arthur; thank you all the same, 
but I never drink liquor, now, I’ve sworn off 
since—since I see it hurt me,” he stammered, 
a little confusedly. 

“Sworn off! And what of that? haven’t 
I sworn off, too? Dick, as Heaven hears me, 
I’ve not tasted a drop of liquor since I left 
Arcadia, and—but never mind! Come, you'll 
not refuse me this favor after so long a sepa- 
ration. Besides, if you go back, as you say 
you will, you can tell them that I’m going to 
the devil as fast as possible.” 

He said this in a hard desperate way, and 
with a short bitter laugh. 

“Don’t talk so, Mr. Arthur, don’t,” begged 
Dick, “or I shall never forgive myself for 
telling you what I have. I wish I had been 
struck dumb afore I did it, any way. Come, 
let me tell them—let me tell Miss Grace, you 
know how glad she’ll be—only good news of 
you. Let me tell them what you just said— 
about not drinking, you know, and—” 

“O, tell them whatever you please, good, 
bad or indifferent, it’s all the same to me, 
and I fancy it will be to them. But stop; 
you can tell anybody who asks, that I shall 
never come back again, and so whatever I 
may be, I shall not disgrace my friends. 
Good-by, Mallory, if I don’t see you again; 
and don’t reproach yourself for anything you 
have said. I should have learned it all 
sooner or later, and what's the difference ? 
Better go in, old fellow.” 

“No,” Dick said, with a shudder, “not if 
you'd give me all the gold in California.” 

The two men parted a moment after and 
though Dick Mallory tried to find him that 
afternoon, he could not. Some one had seen 
him going through the street in a half-crazed 
state of intoxication about noon, and that 
was the last that had been seen of him. 

“TI was never so deceived in a man in my 
life,” said a gentleman, standing by. “Since 
Ihave known him I have never seen any- 
thing which gave the least chance of suspicion 
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that he was addicted to intemperance. I 
thought him one of the most promising 
young men of my acquaintance. There are 
very few men who could give such a series of 
lectures as he has been giving here in this 
city. Was he an acquaintance of yours, sir?” 
turning to Dick. 

“T used to work for his father in the State 
of New York, sir,” Mallory responded. “ His 
father is a rich man.” 

“Ah? I never heard him mention his 
friends. I had an impression that he was 
one of those talented, energetic, ambitious 
young men who fight their way from poverty 
and obscurity to wealth and fame, by the 
strong force of their own indomitableness, 
and perseverance, and genius. Heseemed so 
determined to succeed in whatever he under- 
took, as if some great purpose or ambition 
was constantly spurring him on—I do not 
understand it; I thought it was wealth and 
position, the incentive to most men’s efforts.” 

Dick Mallory had been in New York a 
week. He had learned by careful inquiry 
that Mrs. Huntington and Grace were there, 
somewhere. He did not go to Arcadia, but 
there was a certain Katie Leeds who lived 
there, and said Katie had rather a weakness 
for the young ex-watchman, which led her 
into, at his rather timid request, a cor- 
respondence, which of course was made up 
largely of news and gossip, Katie not being a 
particularly brilliant imaginative writer, either 
sentimental or abstruse. It was through in- 
formation received from her that Mallory 
came to New ‘York. He didn’t know who 
else to go to but Miss Grace, and he felt so 
badly about his unfortunate agency in 
Arthur’s fall, that he could not rest till he 
had confessed it to some one, and perhaps she 
could write to him and help him some way. 
There was something else he wanted to say 
to her—another confession—but he wasn’t 
sure as he should say anything about it, he 
grew so nervous and hot and trembling every 
time he thought of it. 

Notwithstanding the fact that Katie had 
written that Mrs. Huntington was separated 
from her husband, he still expected to find 
her living in elegance and style somewhere in 
the best part of the city, among the very 
wealthiest residents. He never once thought 
that a man who was rich in Arcadia—or 
rather, the rich man of Arcadia, was not the 
rich man of New York; the comparative esti- 
mate of city and country was an unknown 
science to him. So, as I said, he expected to 


find Mr. Huntington’s wife, though there was 
some sort of trouble between them, living in 
affluence. It was quite impossible for him to 
conceive of them living otherwise, they had 
always seemed so grand and wonderful to 
him—Grace and her mother—that he had a 
sort of vague idea that they were a kind of 
superior order of beings, not liable, like com- 
mon people to misfortune, and pain, and 
poverty. 

For nearly a week Dick Mallory searched 
that part of the city where he was sure Mrs, 
Huntington lived. He haunted particular 
localities, waylaying servants, and appealing 
to the police for information. Then he be- 
thought him that Mark Russell might know 
where they were, though he remembered the 
Huntingtons never associated with the 
Lesters. Nevertheless he might know where 
they were, and so he inquired till he found 
the church where Mr. Russell preached. 
Meeting a man near it he asked where the 
pastor of that church lived. For a wonder 
the man was able to give him the information, 
and after a considerable trouble he succeeded 
in finding the house, an elegant granite 
building, with broad marble steps and heavy 
silver plate on the door. 

“T guess Mrs. Huntington don’t live in 
much taller shape than Winnie Lester, now, 
any way,” he said to himself as he went up 
the steps. 

“T would like to see Mr. Russell, if you 
please, sir,” he said, to a servant who answered 
his ring. 

“Mr. Russell?” the man asked, looking 
poor Dick over and through, with his cool 
indolent eyes. 

“Yes sir. Doesn’t he live here? I was 
informed he did,” Dick said, humbly, begin- 
ning to feel as if it was a great impertinence 
to ask such a fine looking gentleman as this 
questions. 

A girl came down the stairs with a brush 
and dust-pan in her hand. 

“Mary,” called the man, “do you know 
whether there’s any person in the house by 
the name of Russell? This fellow says some- 
body told him he lived here.” 

A door to the left immediately opened and 
a gentleman came out in slippers and dress- 
ing-gown. He was a man of sixty-five or 
seventy, gray-haired, but with a fresh face 
and clear, bright, searching eyes. He came to 
the door and greeted Dick with a pleasant 
bow aud genial smile. 

“T heard you inquéring for a Mr. Russell,” 
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he said, “or rather heard that you had in- 
quired for him. Is it Rev. Mark Russell you 
would like to see?” 

“Yes sir, it is,’ Dick said, with an eager 
step forward. There was something so kind 
and attractive about this man that he was 
not at all afraid of him, and the “crusher” 
had retreated into the background now, look- 
ing a little less assured than he had done, 
“A gentleman told me he lived here—I am 
sure I haven’t mistaken the number.” 

“No, I think not, your mistake is of another 
kind. Did he tell you Mr. Russell lived 
here ?” 

“He told me the pastor of —— street 
church lived here, and that is where he 


preaches.” 
“And so do I,’ was the smiling reply, 
“ preach at —— street church. Mr. Russell 


is the junior pastor, and I the senior. You 
see how easily the mistake was made? Mr. 
Russell lives more than a mile from here, but 
he is not in the city just now, he is at Fonda 
on exchange; or rather he went there for 
that purpose, and has not yet returned.” 

“Thank you, sir. I beg your pardon for 
troubling you,” Dick said, apologetically. 

“No trouble at all, sir, except to you,” was 
the hearty answer. “I am very glad I over- 
heard the inquiry so as to set you right.” 

“I'm not much of a meetin’ character. but 
I'd go some ways to hear him preach,” Dick 
said, as he walked away, a little glow of 
pleasure stirring in his heart. 

By-and-by his thoughts came back to the 
original difficulty. Where or how should he 
find Grace Huntington? He was hurried 
along by the crowd, but he walked aimlessly, 
his brain busy trying to think of some way to 
accomplish his wishes in that respect. He 
had got down into the business portion of the 
city, and the crowd grew denser and more 
hurriet. Suddenly a young lad carrying a 
bale of goods on his shoulder jostled against 
him, sending him in turn against a lady so 
violently that she staggered and dropped the 
large package she was carrying. He stooped 
and caught it almost before it touched the 
sidewalk, and as he gave it back intd& her 
hands, he glanced up at her face. 

“Good heavens—Miss Huntington!” he 
exclaimed, catching his breath with astonish- 
ment. 

“Dick Mallory!” she returned, frankly ex- 
tending her hand, an unmistakable look of 
pleasure on her face. 

Dick tok the pretty slender hand with an 


overwhelming sense of awkwardness and 
embarrassment. In his thought of the inter- 
view he should have with her he had never 
dreamed of such a presumptive thing as tak- 
ing her hand. He expected to stand by the 
door, with his head uncovered, and speak to 
her very humbly and modestly. 

“Come in here,” she said, opening a door, 
“T want to see you a moment and one can't 
stop on these crowded sidewalks.” 

He followed her into a store so vast and 
fine that he could do nothing but stand still 
in amazement. She carried the package toa 
counter and a young man took it and carried 
it to the back part of the store. Then she 
came back. 

“Have you been to Arcadia?” she asked, 
eagerly, a faint tremulousness in her voice, 
“and did you see Theo?” 

“T’ve not been to Arcadia, Miss Grace, 
since—since I was turned away,” he replied, 
in painful confusion. 

“O!” she said, in a disappointed tone, the 
brightness fading a little out of her face. 

“ But I have been looking all over the city 
for a week trying to find you,” he rejoined. 
saw Mr. Arthur—” 

“Arthur!” she cried, interrupting him, “O, 
thank God!” 

“T knew you would be glad to hear some- 
thing, even if it wasn’t just what you would 
like to hear of him, and so I have been trying 
to find you. You see I heard you were not 
in Arcadia just now.” 

A sudden wave of color crossed her face. 

“Tell me about Arthur, ix he in prison?” 
she asked, in a low quick voice. “Don’t be 
afraid to tell me the whole truth; I have 
learned to bear hardness with composure.” 

“Arthur is free in San Francisco. The 
fellow that he had the trouble with got well, 
and that released him. But I wish you'd 
write to him, Miss Grace. I reckon he is a 
little disheartened and—” 

“Dick, is it the old trouble?” she inter- 
rupted, sadly. 

“Yes, miss. But they said he was getting 
along splendidly ; he worked at civil engineer- 
ing days and gave the most wonderful lectures 
eveniugs—real grand and eloquent and 
learned, you know—till—till I told him about 
Winnie Lester—and—and—” 

“What did you tell him about Winnie 
Lester?” she demanded, turning sharply 
upon him. 

“About her being married, or going to be 
married to Mark Russell, and her coming to 
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New York with him to live. But I never 
thought—Miss Grace—I did not mean to do 
it. I’ve been half wild about it ever since, 
and that is what I’ve been searching so 
closely to find you for. I thought maybe if 
you wrote him a real hopeful, tender kind of 
a letter—not blaming him, or letting him 
know you had heard anything—” 

“Do you think this news you told him 
about Winifred Lester was the cause of his 
backsliding? you say he was doing well?” 
she asked, abruptly. 

“Yes, I am sure it was that—I know it 
was,” he said, positively. “And as for his 
doing well, everybody in the city could tell 
you that; folks were quite wild over his 
‘genius, they called it. You'll be sure and 
write to him?” he asked, with pleading 
eagerness, his bronzed face full of a touching, 
remorseful sorrow. 

“ Yes, I will write to him before I sleep,” 
she said. “Now I must go and get my work.” 

“Work?” he asked, in a tone of blank 
amazement. 

“Certainly. I work for these people, take 
sewing to do. It is my own choice,” a 
touch of the old pride in her tone. 

“But your father—” 

“T have had nosort of communication with 
him since last December. But we will not 
talk about it; it is not a pleasant subject,” 
a faint spasm of pain contracting her face. 

“Then you don’t know about Mr. Gates’s 
marriage?” he asked. “I had a letter from 
Arcadia, and ’twas half full of it.” 

This was, in his own opinion, a very adroit 
manceuvre whereby the conversation was 
turned from what he saw was a very tender 
subject. The old vague resolve of making 
some other confession, or confidence, went 
down under that manceuvre. 

“Ah!” she asked, starting. “I am heartily 
glad to hear it,” she added, after a slight 
pause. “Who is the lady, any one in 
Arcadia?” 

“It is Miss Alicia Montgomery. They had 
a great wedding, and have set up housekeep- 
ing in grand style. Mr. Gates has bought 
Morley’s place, you see.” 

“Your work is ready, Miss Huntington,” 
the clerk said, in a quick brisk voice. 

“TI thank you for letting me know about 
him,” she said, in a low tone. “I must leave 
you now—good-day.” 

Miss Huntington went over to the waiting 
clerk, and Dick Mallory plunged again into 
the hurrying, struggling tide of humanity 
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that surged up and down the busy street. 

“Tam not quite ready to take this,” Miss 
Huntington said, coming up to the counter. 
“Tf you will lay it aside a short time you will 
oblige me. I will call for it.’’ 

She turned and walked out with a quick 
resolute step. Her face was pale, but her 
eyes and lips were steady. Outwardly there 
was little to show the fierce, sharp struggle 
which had been gving on in her heart for the 
last few minutes. She walked quickly for 
nearly a mile, then she slackened her pace. 

“It must be near here—No. — east twenty- 
second street,” she repeated, mechanically. 
“Ah, here it is.” 

She ran up the steps and rang the bell. A 
quiet lady-like woman, rather past middle 
age, came to the door. 

“Does Rev. Mark Russell board here, 
madam ?” she asked, in a tone as calm and 
even as if her heart were not beating loud 
enough, it seemed to her, to be heard above 
her voice. 

“No, he does not. He did, formerly, before 
his family came. They reside at No. 19 —— 
Avenue, now.” 

“Thank you,” Grace said, politely, and 
turned away. 

“His family,” she repeated, her voice falter- 
ing. “Perhaps the story is true, after all; I 
was so sure it was not! But I must know— 
O Arthur—Arthur, if only this hope does not 
fail!” 

A gentleman a little in advance of her, 
with a valise in his hand, stopped to look in 
at a florist’s window. Something familiar 
about the step and poise of the head made 
her pause. Another moment and she step- 
ped to his side and said in a quiet tone: 

“ Mr. Russell, I believe ?” 

“Miss Huntington,” he responded, prompt- 
ly, smiling and offering his hand. 

There was something inexpressibly frank 
and winning about Mark Russell. It was one 
of the secrets of his popularity, I suspect. 
People may respect and reverence grave, reti- 
cent, dignified men, but they do not like 
them with that strong hearty liking that is 
own brother to love. The last vestige of 
Grace Huntington’s lingering pride and 
prejudice vanished at the clasp—manly and 
firm, and honest she instinctively knew—of 
his hand. 

“T have been hoping to meet you,” he said, 
in his easy cordial way, “because, though 
strangers, we are not in reality so, as this 
mutual recognition proves.” 
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“And I came out purposely to see you,” she 
said, quietly. 

“Do you like pictures? but of course you 
do—come in.” 

He opened the door and they walked down 
the long gallery together, till they came to a 
quiet place where there were no loiterers, 
Then he turned towards her with a bright 
encouraging smile. He had noticed the 
blood coming and going in her cheek, and 
knew it was hard work for her to keep the 
appearance of calmness. 

“T am going to ask you a very impertinent 
question, Mr. Russell,” she said, raising her 
eyes to his face. “Ido not ask it from any 
idle curiosity—I know you will not think 
that. Are you married—or about to be, to 
Winifred Lester?” 

“Married to Winnie—I?” he asked, with a 
look of surprise. “No indeed, Miss unting- 
ton. Neither Winnie nor myself ever enter- 
tained such an absurd thought. She is a 
very dear little sister—that is all.” 

“O, I am so glad!” Grace cried, then 
recollected herself and blushed. “ Let me ex- 
plain as quickly as possible before you begin 
to entertain deubts of my sanity,” she said. 
“You are doubtless aware of the relations 
which have existed between Miss Lester and 
my brother Arthur. He has been led to be- 
lieve that she is married, or soon to be 
married to you. Arthur isn’t just what I 
wish he was, but I cannot give him up, he 
has so many virtues with his one vice, and 
besides,” her voice faltering, “ I love him well 
enough to forget that.” 

“ Let me forestall your errand,” he said, in 
such a cordial approving tone, that the last 
shadow of her embarrassment vanished. “ It 
is something about Winnie ?” 

“Yes. I want she should write to him—if 
she still cares for him, of course—and I want 
you to tell her that I ask it as a favor to 
myself, as well as to him.” 
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“T will, Miss Huntington; and I shall be 
the bearer of very good news to my little girl, 
I know.” 

They walked out then, he carefully and 
adroitly turning the conversation to indiffer- 
ent subjects, as the excitement burned alittle 
too brightly yet in her face. 

Grace Huntington had taken her work— 
how dreadfully heavy it seemed—from the 
store, and was hastening homeward, fearful 
that her mother had become alarmed at her 
long absence. There was a sudden block of 
carriages at one of the crossings and she was 
forced to wait several minutes. <A splendid 
span of black horses were impatiently champ- 
ing their bits, and rearing on their hind feet. 
Looking first at the horses, she glanced next 
to the colored driver swelling with im- 
portance, and then her eyes fell upon the in- 
mates of the elegant open carriage. She felt 
the blood go back to her heart from her face, 
leaving her feeling Oso cold and rigid; but 
her powerful self-control did not forsake her 
even when she saw the cool mocking look on 
one face, at least. She walked across the 
street directly under the horses’ heads, her 
step proud and firm. A light mocking laugh 
—how well she remembered it—came back to 
her ears, and then the crowd mercifully came 
between. 

“Mother,” she said, a little hysterically, as 
soon as she had opened the door into their 
poor little gloomy room, “I just saw Fred 
Montgomery, and Mr. Gates and his wife 
Alicia Montgomery. I believe the splendor 
has dazz!ed me, I feel dizzy.” 

She put her hand to her head, the heary 
package falling to the floor, and then with- 
out another word, sank down beside it. 

“Grace! Grace!’ Mrs. Huntington called, 
springing to her side. But the closed eyes 
and white rigid lips made no reply. 
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TWO LIVES. 


BY THEODORE ARNOLD. 


Arter all, law is a humbug. And it 
never was a greater humbug than when it 
condemned Bert Singleton to imprisonment 
for life for manslaughter. 

There are some men who ought to be 
slauzhtered, and Tom Acton was one of 
those. Iam glad that he met his fate, just 
as I am glad when any pestilent nuisance is 
abated. This sounds bloodthirsty, of course ; 
and people who can swallow all sorts of 
meannesses, and do all sorts of little crimes 
that are not actionable according to law, 
will be shocked, and hold up their hands. 
But | hate meanness so much that I would 
gladly see it eradicated, and I love and honor 
more the man who knocks down his antago- 
nist boldly, face to face, than him who gets 
behind the one he hates, and pinches him 
into convulsions. Any man, the most glorious 
nature, may be tempted to commit a great 
crime; but it takes a dirty, cowardly nature 
to plan and carry out a sly insidious wrong. 
Who scruples about killing fleas, or any other 
vermin ? 

Bert Singleton was one of the noblest, 
truest fellows that ever breathed. Ile was 
simple and unsuspecting as a child; but he 
had nerve and vim enough for all that. Bert 
was our darling in those days before young 
men begin to grow severely jealous of each 
other. We listened to him, watched him, 
laughed with and at him, and adored him. 
And next to Bert we adored Bert's sister 
Hilda. 

They were something alike, arid yet, not 
alike; Bert was brave and determined if there 
was need, and his courage rose with opposi- 
tion; Hilda was soft and timid asa dove, and 
the least opposition broke her tender will. 
She seemed to live only for those she loved, 
to have no thought save to please them. 
Indeed, she was too dependent; for almost 
any woman needs a firm will at some time in 
her life, and a power in herself to resist 
friends when their influence is contrary to 
right. If her friends did and said and wished 
about the right thing, then all went merry as 
a marriage-bell. But if some one should 
want her to tell a fib, or steal a penny, it 
Would not be quite so well. Yes, Hilda was 


unquestionably too soft. But what a pretty 
creature she was! How delightful were 
those evenings when Bert invited a few of us 
fellows home to tea with him, and we, 
smoothing our manners and softening our 
voices, went to spend an hour or two in her 
gentle presence. 

The two, brother and sister, were quite 
alone in the world, and had a pleasant little 
house to themselves, There Hilda presided 
in charmingly womanly fashion, sat at the 
head of her brother’s table, maintained a 
childish authority over their one servant, and 
entertained visitors incomparably. What 
delicious little suppers we would have there, 
everything the best of its kind! How she 
would coax us bashful bears to eat and drink 
more, protesting that we had hardly tasted 
anything! Then afterwards, in the parlor, 
how she would play and sing to us, and look 
over our shoulders while we played cards, 
and laugh at our stories, and help the girl 
pass round fruit and the tiny glass of wine 
that was all she would allow us; and when 
we went home at ten o’clock, how kindly she 
shook hands with each one, thanked him for 
coming, and asked him to come soon again. 
It was all very delightful. 

The first discord was introduced by Tom 
Acton, who chose to fall desperately in love 
with Hilla, and be jealous of every one else. 
Of course we had all been in love with her, 
but in a quiet gentle way; and not one of us 
had ever ventured to tell her of it. Weknew 
full well that she was not for us. Over and 
over she had said that if ever she should 
marry, it would be some one like her brother 
Bert; and we all knew that his like was not 
in our tribe. He was taller, older, braver, 
simpler, truer and handsomer than any other 
man we knew. 

But Tom was frantic, and made a fvol of 
himself. Tom was handsome, too, with a 
fascinating beauty that was half attractive, 
half hateful. At first it had seemed that 
Hilda did not quite like him. But women 
are queer beings, and she was a woman. 


. Whether it was that she really felt his fasci- 


nation, or that she was captivated by his bold 
unreasoning love for her, I do not know. 
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Certain it is, the very means which we all 


thought would disgust her, and cause his ex- 
pulsion from the house, seemed to win her 
regard. Tom went there when the rest of 
us did not, and he often left his business to 
go in the day. He seemed to keep a jealous 
watch over the house, lest any one else 
should go there. 

Bert was an easy-going fellow, but he was 
provoked, He even talked to Hilda, and told 
her that he didn’t want her to marry Tom. 

“But I'm not going to marry Tom,” she 
would reply, almost weeping. “1 like him as 
a friend, and he is fond of me.” 

So the fellow continued to go there as he 
liked. 

But present’y a rival came onto the carpet, 
and one whom we all acknowledged to be 
worthy of Hilda; and in spite of Totn’s 
jealousy, Mr. James Crashaw won the prize. 

They were to be marri d in June, and take 
a litte journey, then go to housekeeping; 
and in May Mr. Crashaw went away from 
the city to settle up some ! usiness. 

I saw Hilda two or three times while he 
was gone, and I knew that Tom was there a 
good deal, But as he had behaved better 
than we had expected, that didn’t matter 
much. She had made a good choice, he said, 
and he didn’t blame her. He, Tom, hal 
nothing to offer a wife, neither property nor 
income, and might not be able to marry for 
ten years. Tle and Hilda were friends, and 
that contented him, he said. 

It was all a very sensible arrangement, and 
both had shown a reasonableness that was 
very edifying, tilda could not have been 
roman ically in love with her intended; but 
she was proud of him, and font of him as of 
her brother. He was about thirty-eight and 
she twenty-two, and as he had had a good 
deal of experience, and seen a good deal of 
the world, she looked up to him all the more, 
thouzh she sympathized with him less. 

The manner of her engagement showed her 
feelings. He had offered himself, aud she 
postpoued her answer till she should have 

spoken to her brother, 

“Do you love him, Hilda” Bert asked. 

“T think he’s very nice,” she replied, 
calmly. “It seems to me that he is the right 
kind of person. If you think it is all right, 
V'll tell him yes.” 

Bert thought it was all right, and so she 
told her lover yes. 

And se all was going smoothly, when snd- 
denly there was a hue and cry. I¢ came first 
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in a whisper the very day that Mr. Crashaw 


came home, and it came from the servant 
who lived at Bert’s, a new servant, the old 
one having married, 

The first I heard of it was enough to stun 
me. Mr. Crashaw had broken off his engage- 
ment with Hilda, who was crazy, and going 
from one swoon to another, they said, and 
Bert was after Tom Acton who was trying to 
escape. Swift upon that came the denoue- 
ment; Bert had shot Acton dead! 

Of course the city rang with it, and some 
took one side, some another; but everybody 
blamed Hilda. She owned to having been 
imprudent, and more fond of Tom than she 
supposed she ought to be when she was en- 
gaged to another man; but she passionately 
denied having done any serious wrong. 

“She is a fool!” was the verdict of those 
who knew her best. We had all seen her 
babyish, yielding ways, and knew that she 
was as ignorent of the world’s wickedness as 
a baby might be. She believed all men to be 
as honest and friendly as her brother Bert, 
and never thought of distrusting one. 

But all also agreed that Tom was a scamp, 
for they saw that he had played the lover 
even while pretending to be reconciled to her 
marriage. 

It was a hot fight for and against. Bert 
was honored, but Tom had friends in power; 
anid besides, it could not be proved that any 
great harm had been done. 

So the result was that poor Bert with his 
brother's heart on fire, and his pride and 
honor wounded, was sentenced to state prison 
for life. 

We did our best. We sent him everything, 
we went to see him, we tried to get his 
sentence shortened, but all to no purpose 
And he was slowly dying in his captivity. 
The disgrace, the confinement, were killing 
him slowly, but surely. 

We bore it a few months, then six of us 
made a league. One knew of a wonderful 
drug of which he bad learned the virtue in 
the East, and we all swore secrecy and de- 
votion, Besides, we had friends at court, 
officers to whom we would not absolutely tell 
anything, but who would agree not to see 
anything. 

Hilda had the house and furniture sold, 
and. with a broken heart, left the city, few 
knew where for. But, before going, she was 
reconciled to her brother, and took a weeping 
leave of him. 

It was understeod that her departure had 
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been a great injury to him, and that he was 
rapidly sinking under his troubles. 

The prison physician shook his head, and 
the warden allowed all possible indulgences, 
Svon it was announced tuat he was dying, 
then dead. 

Of course all this had excited public sym- 
pathy in his behalf; and when his body was 
brought to Ned Falkener’s house for a 
funeral, crowds came to see it. 

Ned was one of Bert's oldest and dearest 
friends, and was but lately married to one of 
the finest girls that ever stepped. She was 
fearless, calm, and intrep d, and she needed 
tobe. For she was the only woman taken 
into our counsels, 

I have said that crowds came to see Bert, 
but Jenny Falkener admitted bus few. Ler 
house was small, and she kept but one ser- 
vant, and had no idea of changing her litle 
parlor toa public hall, They had all stared 
at Bert during his trial, she said; but now that 
he was dead, he belonged to his friends. 

Four of us, Ned and L among them, went 
to the prison with the coffin the morning 
after Bert died in the evening, and brought 
the body to Ned’s house. Never shall 1 for- 
get the terror of that drive, or how the 
perspiration started out over me as we 
reached the door and saw a duzen or more 
persons standing about. 

“Curse ’em!” said Ned, in a savage under- 
tone. 

The door opened wide, and inside stood 
Jenny with her handkerehief to her eyes. We 
passed her by with our burden, Ned whisper- 
ing a hurried word . 

She passed the word to the servant who 
stoad just behind, and the servant stepped 
immediately to the open door in which stood 
aman, 

“Can I see the body if I wait a few 
Minutes?” he asked, 

“No one can see it till this afternoon,” she 
answered. “Ile is not dressed.” 

The man withdrew, and with him the rest 
of the party to whom he repeated the 
Message. 

The door was locked, the parler door 
locked also, and while 1 looked about to see 
that all was secure, the others tore the coffin 
open, and lifted poor Bert up. In fifteen 
minutes longer he would have been suffocated ; 
for though we had arranged for air, and per- 
forated the coffin in several places, there was 
not air enough to support him in a state of 
sensibility. While iu that trance, his almost 
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imperceptible breathing had required but 
little to support it; but, coming out, he 
gasped fearfully. 

It was an hour before he was fully himself, 
and then he was deathly sick. But a cup of 
strong coffee brought him round, and then 
We set ourselves to make arrangements for 
the rest. Our troubles were not over by any 
means. There was the funeral to be arranged 
and carried out, the sexton to hoodwink, and 
curious eyes to deceive. We had thought of 
refusing to let him be seen under the pre- 
text that change had taken place, but that 
was hardly safe. For that afternoon it was 
best to gratify curiosity. 

Bert agreed to it, and professed himself 
ready to stand the test. 

He didn't look very much alive, certainly; 
and when the arrangements were all made, 
the deception w.s perfect. The room was 
quite shady, the curtains being drawn, the 
cofiin filled with flowers, and a screen of fine 
lace drawn over the face. In addition, Jenny 
powdered his face thickly with French chalk, 
which gave it a deathly whit ness. At the 
head of the coffin one of us was constantly 
Standing, and saw that no one of the starers 
stayed too long. 

It was a ghastly mockery; and when at 
length, after five hours of terrible anxiety we 
locked the street door on what we thought 
was our last visitor, we were more dead than 
alive. 

Bert got up, and sittyg on the sofa, took 
the supper that Jenny herself brought him, 
then walked about to ease his cramped limbs, 

“Thank God it is over!” he exclaimed. 
“It seemed to me sometimes that I must ery 
out, and I had hard work not to open my 
eyes when I knew that some one was staring 
at tne,” 

While we talked, there came a peal at the 
doorbell that sent the bood to our faces. 
Silently, and trembling in every limb Bert 
climbed into his coffin again ju t as some one 
tried the parlor door. 

Fortunately supper was on the table in the 
little dininz-reom baek of the parlor, and we 
were supposed to be there. Hurrying to our 
places at the table, all but Ned, Jenny was 
realy to answer the inquiries of the giri when 
she entered to say that a lady and gentleman 
wished to see Bert. 

“Let them wait a moment in the hall,” 
Jenny said, calmly, “and Mr. Falkener will 
go and open the door.” 

The girl went eut, and Jenny started up 
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with clasped hauds, and frightened face. 

“My God!” she said. “It is My and Mrs. 
Acton, Tom’s aunt and uncle. Can it be 
that they suspect? What else sent them 
here ?” 

We turned the parlor gas up a little, but 
not too brightly, and put everything in its 
place, then left Ned, and returned to our 
seats at the table, leaving the door slightly 
ajar. 

Ned opened the door into the hall, and 
calinly ushered the visitors in. 

“TI hope we did not make you hasten your 
supper,” Mrs. Acton said, civilly. 

“T left my supper,” Ned responded, coldly, 
hoping by the hint to shorten their visit. 

We made some movement of the dishes as 
a reminder, Jenny, pale as death, leaned 
over the tray with her eyes directed towards 
the parlor door, and listened. The time 
seemed interminable. 

“Why didu’t you put him in ice?” we 
heard Mr. Acton ask. 

“He requested us not to,” was Ned's calm 
response. 

Silence again, and I heard the loud thump 
of my heart as L leaned against the table. 
Would they never’go? 

Jenny rose, pale and resolute, and walked 
into the parlor. 

“Good-evening, Mr. Acton! Good-evening, 
madam!” 1 heard, in her clear voice. “ Ned, 
will you go out and finish your supper?” 

She approached the coffin at the head of 
which the two visitors stood, one on each 
. side, and bent over it. 

“Poor Bert!” she said, in a piercing voice. 
Poor boy!” then, witout a moment’s hesi- 
tation, as she lifted her face, she drew a 
muslin veil down, and hid his. They had no 
choice but to go away. 

She went to the door with them, and when 
they were well down the steps, turned the 
key in the lock, and took it out. Then, after 
calling down to the kitchen a peremptory 
order that no one else should be admitted 
that night, she returned to the parlor. 

“Tean’t do it again,” Bert said, shaking 
with agitation. “My nerves are too much 
excited.” 

Two of the fellows led him into a little bed- 
room already prepared, and, giving him a 
good glass of punch, put him to bed and took 
up their watch by him. Ned and I had other 
work to do. We had todressa heavy wooden 
log and put it into the coffin so that it would 
not move. Then the lid was screwed down. 


Two Lives. 


Bert slept well that night, all the party 
keeping vigil, except that Jenny got a few 
hours’ sleep, lying on the sofa in the dining- 
room. The bedroom that Bert occupied was 
hers and Ned’s, and she would not go up 
Stairs, 

The next day we made a bold push. The 
funeral had been announced for the after- 
noon, but we had it two hours earlier than 
was expected. The few also who were in 
season were not able to see the corpse, de- 
composition having taken place. 

Jenny did not go to the cemetery. She 
was very unwell, and, as soon as we had 
gone, took off her things, and seated herself 
in her dining-room, which was also a sitting- 
room, to await our return. 

That night Jack Cameron, one of our six, 
watched with the sexton in the cemetery, 
that there should be no body-snatching, and 
the next night the sexton watched alone. On 
the third night there was no need of watch- 
ing. Bert Singleton was off on the ocean, 
steaming across to Liverpool. 

Strangely enough, though we had seen 
suspicion in every glance, no one seemed to 
have a suspicion, and the repose of that log 
of wood was never invaded or disturbed. 

But still we were anxious for a while. We 
couldn’t know who might be on board the 
steamer, or who might be inclined to suspect 
the long-bearded sick gentleman who could 
not leave his stateroom. 

But all went well, and in a few weeks we 
got a letter from Llilda, informing us, in a 
veiled way agreed on beforehand, of his safe 
arrival. Their little property, converted into 
money, was all in her hands, and she 
had made every arrangement for him, All 
her timidity and dependence seemed to have 
been scorched off in the fiery ordeal through 
which she had passed. She had only her 
brother now in the world, and she had to 
make restitution to him for all that he had 
suffered on her account. 

Not long ago, when I was last in England, 
I went out of London to visit a tiny litule 
foliage-embowered cottage, and was received 
with open arms by Mr. Francis Jameson aud 
his wife and sister. I found a happy house- 
hold. Years had softened their trouble, and 
Mrs. Jameson knew all her husband's story 
before she married him. 

They are safe enough, for no one would 
ever dream that the grave, bearded, middle- 
aged man was the same joyous, boyish-faced 
Bert Singleton whose sad death thty had so 
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lamented, and still less would they recognize 
the rosy, merry Hilda in this pale and digni- 
fied woman who was like an angel in her 
brother’s household. 

Bert told me she was wooed by a clergy- 
man of the established ehurch, and that he 
hoped she might yet consent to marry. 

“The man Is honorable, liberal, and very 
much in love,” he said. “He has, moreover, 
a good living. Of course Hilda could not 
marry him without telling our story; but I 


ain willing, and she has nothing to tell which 
need make him love her less. I am sure that 
he may be trusted.” 

“So you are happy, dear Bert,” I said, 
joyfully. 

“Yes. God bless you!” he answered, 
grasping my hand. “I thought that my first 
life was a happy one, but the second is better. 
I went down to the valley of the shadow of 
death, and came up anew man. We must all 
have our trouble, Doro, and I can bear mine.” 


OUR MAJOR. 


BY A CORPORAL OF COMPANY Q. 


“THANK you, me boy, I don’t care if I do,” 
said Major Jack, as he deposited his short 
dumpy person in the only chair that adorned 
the tent of Leftenant Bob; “ and,” continued 
he, “if I ever drink it’s about this time o’ 
day.” 

The information contained in the latter 
portion of the major’s remark had somehow 
lost the savor of freshness to Leftenant Bob, 
because of its frequent repetition by the major 
at all times of the day. It may thus appear 
that Major Jack wasn’t exactly a temperance 
lecturer, for whatever his sentiments on the 
subject of temperance may have been, his 
practice conformed more closely to that of 
the traditional “horrid example.” Yet it 
may be supposed, from the form and apparent 
cordiality of the worthy officer’s remark, that 
it was made in response to an equally cordial 
invitation to “take a smile;” but it wasn’t. 
It was only a little way adopted by the hero 
to increase his popularity among his subordi- 
nates, and at the same time to prompt the 
aforesaid invitation. I am afraid Major Jack 
was, in the classic language of Camp Hous- 
ton, a “dead beat.” At least he bore that 
reputation, either justly or unjustly, in the 
camp of the 980th. 

The hot afternoon sun beat down upon the 
canvas roofs of the camp, and its rays glisten- 
ed and glanced across the water of the bay, 
while the cool sea-breeze stirred the leaves of 
the live oaks overhead and played refreshingly 
through the open sides of the tent. 

Leftenant Bob lay stretched at full length 
on his “bunk,” without any martial cloak 
wrapped round him, taking his otium cum 
dig. in a manner which few could equal and 
none excel. 
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Out on the bay the two “tin clads” swung 
lazily with the changing tide, and across the 
water, from the further shore, came the rat- 
tat-tat of the garrison drummers at their 
afternoon practice under the spreading 
magnolias on the bank. 

At the sound of the major’s voice, Leften- 
ant Bob slowly raised himself upon his elbow, 
glanced at his superior officer, with a sigh of 
regret, pointed to the demijohn standing by 
the centre pole at the back of the tent, and 
then relapsed into his former position. With 
a peculiar twist of wrist and elbow, invented 
by himself, and of which he was immensely 
proud, the major raised the demijohn to the 
altitude of his mouth, glanced at the re- 
cumbent leftenant and, with his customary 
toast, “’ere’s to my worshipful self,” proceeded 
to imbibe deliberately and at length. This 
being about the tenth time for the day that 
he had proposed his little toast, and made 
his little response, he felt fatigued, and with 
a grunt (whether of satistaction or regret 
that he could hold no more I cannot truth- 
fully say), he fell back upon his base of 
attack, the chair, overcome by his emotions. 
Lulled by the cooling zephyrs and the drowsy 
sounds without he fell asleep. 

“ Requiescat in pace,” muttered fat Captain 
P. (whose “well of Latin undefiled” flowed 
upon the slightest provocation), as he saun- 
tered by, on his way to set up some “ profiles ” 
for the earthworks, with “fidus achates,” the. 
little brown meerschaum, between his teeth. 
From the cogitative look upon his usually 
smooth and placid brow, it was plain that 
Captain P. was trying to conjecture the 
probable fate of his fourteenth resignation, 
but that morning started on its circumlucu- 
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tory journey through the “ official channels,” 
when his attention was arrested by sight of 
the sleeping major and his classic remark 
called forth. 

As the sun descended towards his jumping- 
off place behind the cypress swamps the 
major snoozed peacefully on, his arms hang- 
ing loosely by his side, his head fallen forward 
on the breast of his uniform coat, which was 
stained and faded and decidedly shabby, 
while of the straps that adorned his shoulders, 
one was minus a golden leaf, the other fallen 
forward like his head, hung by a feeble at- 
tachment to the coat, both together a faithful 
index of the major’s character. 

“You're a nice looking major,” thought 
Leftenant Bob, as he eyed him with a half 
dreamy look of disgust. 

But the hours passed on, and the major 
awoke when the shadows of the “forest 
primeval” had lengthened far out over camp 
and bay, and the drummers’ call for “ dress 
parade” rattled and clattered out on the 
parade ground. 

All these stirring events happened during 
“the late unpleasantness,” and at that par- 
ticular time which it may best suit the 
reader’s convenience to imagine. 

The evening shadows have fallen upon the 
cainp of the 980th; the night detail has gone 
to the picket line under command of Leften- 
ant Bob, growling as he went, over his 
“cursed luck;” “Retreat” has passed and 
“Tattoo” and “ Taps” are yet to come. 

The usual evening conclave has assembled 
at headquarters, where at his desk mid files 
of “ general orders,” “ rosters,” “cigar stubs,” 
“old soldiers,” and brier-wood pipes, Adju- 
tant Mike reigns supreme, and where the 
officers were wont to spend the evening hour 
in discussing the momentous question thus 
tersely propounded by “our Br-e-own,” “I'd 


like to kn-e-ow when we're goin’ to stop this . 


ere mud-diggin’ an’ see some fitin’.” 

Here with the rest comes Major Jack, re- 
freshed by his slumber, his tongue loosened 
by sundry further applications of “commis- 


sary” to the roots thereof, and himself ready - 


to become the centre of interest because of 
the marvellous “ yarns” he is wont to spin. 
“I say, fellows, did I ever repeat that 
famous poem of‘Abu Ben Hassan?’ My fa—” 
“Abel Ben Hasheater be blowed,” growled 
Captain Goodhofs, who had no ear for poetry, 
but whose “ best hold” was logic of the knock- 
down and drag-ovt variety, learned by long 
- experience on a “ Liverpool liner.” 


Adjutant Mike groaned in spirit, and swore 
Spanish oaths under his breath till the air 
was blue, as he saw the major coolly plant his 
cavalry boots (No. 9s) on the desk right on 
top of the latest “ general orders.” But the 
major was primed and not to be “ bluffed” by 
Liverpool “liners,” nor yet by Peruvian 
quartermasters, 

But the shade of Abu Ben Hassan has 
flitted back to his desert home, for the major 
begins the oft repeated story of his life, so 
often repeated that he really believes it 
himself. 

His auditors listened, I think, more out of 
curiosity to detect variations, than from any 
interest or belief in the yarns themselves. 

So, brierwood in mouth and glass in hand, 
he discoursed of rich but honest parents, of a 
thorny pursuit of knowledge under the great 
Horace Boyy at Aleppo College, of expulsion 
for good behaviour, of daily labor for years 
mid clanging anvils and massive machinery, 
of a life on the ocean wave in navy blue, 
of cruises here and there, of Shanghae and 
St. Helena—now a civilian on the gold coast, 
one day rich, the next a coal heaver on the 
docks—of duels with swords, and duels with 
pistols, of promotion from the ranks for con- 
spicuous bravery at Big Bethel—(here the 
audience smniled audibly, all but little Peach- 


- ton, fresh from Yankee land, whose eager 


eyes aud open mouth betokened his interest 
and belief, while the sable Ganymede, George 
Washington Cesar, hastened to the sutler’s 
with the empty bottles). At last he wound 
up with the account of his terrific encounter 
with garroters at St. Louis, when “I just went 
right down in my boots, and, holy Moses, you 
ought to see them fellers git.” 

Adjutant Mike groaned pensively a second 


- time as the inkstand capsized under the 


major’s enthusiastic boots. 

Of course each epoch of the hero’s life had 
occupied weeks, months or years as best 
suited his convenience in its narration. 

When the customary applause had sub- 
sided Colone! G. quietly remarked: 

“ How old are you, major?” 

“Why (slightly surprised at such a ques- 
tion), I’m about twenty-seven.” 

“Indeed you’re not, from your own ac- 
count you are precisely one hundred and 
nineteen years of age;’ and the colonel 
verified the statement by exhibiting to the 
delighted company a pencilled minute of the 
different periods of time which, according to 
the major each of his adventures had occu- 
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pied and the footing corroborated the 
colonel. 

And then such a shout arose, and peal 
after peal of laughter shook the crazy shanty, 
till the sergeant of the ward came on the 
double quick to learn the cause of the alarm 
and to beg the officers not to awake the 
« officer of the day,” while the, for once, dis- 
comfited major disconsolately “ mizzled.” 

But Major Jack was a philosopher and 
prided himself upon his philosophy, although 
candor compels me to say that it was about 
egually compounded of Emerson and “ com- 
missary.” 

As the last stroke of “taps” died away on 
the air and the lights went out in the quar- 
ters, as Major Jack crept thus unnsually 
early to his tent, an attentive listener might 
have heard him mutter, with many a hic-cup, 
something about the “compensations of 
calamity being made manifest after many 
days.” 

The night wears on, the stars shine down 
clear and bright, while the half hour strokes 
of the gunboat bells and the calls of the watch, 
“Starboard, all's well!” “Port, all’s well!” 
come echoing over the waters. In camp all 
are sleeping, save the sentinels pacing their 
silent rounds, and the “officer of the day” 
just rubbing his eyes, and snarling at the un- 
lucky “ orderly” who has waked him to make 
the “ grand rounds.” 

But hark!‘ rifle shot rings out on the 
picket line, and another, and another, and 
now the “long roll” wakes the startled sleep- 
ers with its fearfully dismal cadence. With 
hasty buckling of belts and nervous grasping 
of muskets, the lines are formed and the 
earth works manned. The brass“ Napoleons” 
at the angles join in the terrible din of war's 
alarm, while the shells from the gunboats 
describe their fiery curves through the mid- 
night sky, and burst far over in the distance, 
where horsemen in gray are riding down the 
pickets. “Breown” is at the angle sighting 
the “Napoleon,” and yelling for “a leetle 
more pe-owder,” but where or how is our 
valorous major? At the first roll of the 
drums the major awoke, and instantly “ went 
right down in his boots,” and, seizing his 
sabre, rushed forth. Suddenly he bethought 
him the sabre was dull, and so, while the 
rifles were ringing and the shells were shriek- 
ing, Major Jack, away at the rear by the 
quartermaster’s forge, was fiercely grinding 
that sabre, while the ever faithful George W. 
Cwxsar turned the grindstone. Leftenant 


Bob comes riding furiously in from the picket 
line for reinforcements, but before the detail 
can be made “ Bailie” retires with his gray 
guerrillas, the gunboats cease shelling the 
swamps, and the companies go to quarters, 
just as the major reaches the angle in time to 
order Jast solid shot to be cut “six seconds.” 
The night attack is over. 

Once more quiet broods over the wide 
Chefuncta, and the darkness is unbroken 
save by the twinkling stars, and the dull glow 
of Leftenant Bob’s brierwood as he wends his 
equestrian way back to the “ reserve.” 

Montks pass on, the 980th is moved here and 
there by the caprice of the commanding gen- 
eral aud the exigencies of the service, and once 
more pitches its tents by the shore of Che- 
functa Bay. Major Jack has made a brief 
but eloquent speech of “not guilty” before a 
court-martial, and in the words of a general 
order has been returned to our midst, there 
to learn, during a six months’ probation, how 
“to form new and better purposes in life.” 

But the wisdom of courts-martial, like the 
justice of juries, is almost proverbial, and so 
of course the sentence was disapproved, and 
the major gave up his plans for his probation, 
When the whirligig of time had rolled a few 
more weeks into eternity, the fortunes of war 
found Major Jack our commanding officer. 
There is an old saying which, I remember, fat 
Captain P. would sometimes quote, in his in- 
dignant moods, when Leftenant Bob confid- 
ingly believed him to be profane, “ Fiat justitia 
ruat coelum.” So shall it be for our major. 
A change came over him surprising to all, but 
a reform too sudden, it almost seemed, to be 
permanent. 

For four short weeks our major was a 
soldier, aud an officer in fact as well as in 
name, and then, whatever respect his “ new 
and better purposes” had begun to inspire, 
was broken by the order announcing his 
discharge. The sword so long suspended by 
a hair had fallen, and closed forever was the 
military career of our major. 

So one bright spring morwing when white- 
winged rumors of peace had begun to fly from 
the far north, our Jack, alas, no more “our 
major!” disappeared from our midst with the 
morning’s dew, regretted by few save the 
sorrowful sutler and the trusting Teuton 
eyeing disconsolately his long-chalked score 
for-lager. Another year flew by and no news 
caffle to our ears from citizen Jack. 

The war was over, and comrades, so long 
united by the ties of a common patriotism, a 
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common danger and a common duty, sepa- 
rated forever. 

For the last time arms were stacked, the 
last drummer’s call was beaten, the last roll 
called, and the 980th ceased to be a unit in 
the army of liberty. 
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of a great public hospital, with no friend near 
to cheer his last moments, “our major” lay 
dying. With naught but the record of wasted 
years and wasted talents behind him, he 
passed to that undiscovered country, where, 
let us hope, his faults and his follies shall 


Far away in a northern city, at the close of 
a long fierce summer’s day, in the quiet ward 


be remembered no more against him 
forever. 


THE FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH. 


BY HARRIET E. BENEDICT. 


They said that its waters flowed fresh and free, 
In a fairy land o’er the deep blue sea; 

That rubies gleamed from the fountain’s side, 
And diamonds flashed in its crystal tide. 

They said that the shining streamlet rolled 
O’er rarest jewels and sands of gold, 

And that the wanderer who should drink 

Of the waters that shone on its mossy —_ 
Should renew his youth forevermore, 

From the fount that flowed on that fairy aoe. 


And thither the travellers bent their way, 
And they sought for the wondrous spring each day, 
Their footsteps roved in the forest shades, 
But they found it not neath its green arcades, 
Long did they seek for its crystal urn, 

Neath emerald shadows of moss and fern, 
Where bloomed rare flowers of radiant dye, 
Under the beautiful southern sky; 

Nought but the Indian’s foot had pressed 

The sod where they laid their heads to rest, 
To dream at night that the search was vain— 
To wake at morning and hope again! 


Listens my darling, with eager ear, 

The wonderful ancient tale to hear, 

Of the wanderers over the sea, who sought 

For the Fountain of Youth, and found it not? 
Vain was the quest—they never viewed 

Its clear waves gleam in the solitude; 

Never, upon their raptured sight, 

Beamed the wondrous spring with its waters bright. 


Beautiful dream of the days of old! 

If over some silver sand there rolled 

A stream whose waters could wash away 
The signs and tokens of youth’s decay, 
Render our faces like thine as fair, 

Smooth from our foreheads the lines of care, 
Clear the mists from the wearied brain, 
Send new life through each bounding vein! 
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While we heag the song in our morning sung, 
The pean of bliss when the world was young, 
Give to us faith, undimmed by fears, 

The innocent trust of our early years, 

The heart with happiness beating high, 

The springing step and the radiant eye; 

We, too, would sail over a trackless main, 

As the wanderers erst from their sunny Spain, 
Eager to drink—to cast away 

Age, like a garment old and gray; 

To wear, when the blissful draught was o’er, 
The brightness of youth forevermore! 


Thou hast strayed from its source, with thy childish feet, 
Thou hast drank of the “Fountain of Youth” my sweet. 
Thy cheek so fair, with its rosy tinge, 

The light of thine eyes, neath their veiling fringe, 

Thy face, unshadowed by care or fear, 

The merry gush of thy laughter clear, 

Tell of the fount on that wondrous shore 

Thou hast drank of once, but mayst nevermore, 

Till time shall end, and is given to thee 

Immortal youth in eternity! 


A SLIGHT FAMILY DISTURBANCE. 


BY N. P. DARLING. 


“Goon-By, dear,” said Mr. Job Gunther, 
as he folded the dear one to his breast. 

The dear one above-mentioned was Miss 
Sarah McKenzie, and she lived in the town 
of Bazoo, and she was an only child, and 
lived with her father and mother, whom she 
loved very much, but not quite so much as 
she did Job. 

And so when Job said good-by, she said 
good-by, and when he folded her to his breast, 
she folded him to her breast, and then they 
kissed, and O, what a long, long kiss it was! 
It didn’t seem as though they ever would get 
their lips apart, but they did, and then they 
unfolded themselves, and Job snatched up 
his carpet-bag, and then he snatched up his 
overcoat, and snatching out his watch, said 
he: 

“T’ve only five minutes in which to reach 
the depot;” and he snatched another kiss 
and ran. 

“Adieu, Job,” cried Sarah. “ Write often.” 

“T will, darling,” answered Job, and just 
then he darted around the corner, and Sarah 
turned and closed the door, and went back 
into the breakfast room, where Mr. McKenzie 


was eating muffins and hard-boiled eggs, 
drinking strong coffee and reading the 
morning paper. 

“ How long is Job going to be gone?” in- 
quired Mr. McKenzie, looking up from his 
paper as Sarah came in. 

“Two months,” she replied, and imme- 
diately a freshet of tears inundated her 
countenance, and came very near floating her 
nose off from her face. 

“ Well, well, don’t cry, my dear,” said Mr. 
McKenzie, patting her gently on the back 
“Two months will soon pass away, and 
then—” 

“And then,” interrupted Mrs. McKenzie, 
who had just come into the room, “ there'll 
be a wedding.” 

“And Miss Sarah McKenzie will be no 
more,” cried the old gentleman, still patting 
his daughter on the back. It was a habit he 
had got into, owing to a habit that his wife 
had of swallowing things the wrong way and 
so choking herself. He had been obliged to 
pat her on the back so much, that now he 
didn’t feel really at ease, unless he had a back 
to pat. 


There’s something very consoling in the 
mention of a wedding, I fancy, particularly to 
the person who is going to take one of the 
principal parts in the said wedding. It had 
such an effect upon Sarah, certainly, for she 
stopped winking at once, and soon began to 
dry her eyes with her cambric pocket hand- 
kerchief. 

“There, there, Sarah, now we'll finish our 
breakfast, wont we?” 

And Sarah said she would, and so sat down 
to the table; and while she is sipping her 
coffee and devouring muffins, if you’ve no ob- 
jections, my jolly reader, we'll talk over mat- 
ters and things, and perhaps I'll tell you 
something about Job. 

1 intended to let you take a peep at Sarah 
while she was eating her breakfast, because 
she’s such a pretty woman that she’s really 
worth peeping at, usually; but unfortunately, 
tears always spoil her good looks for the time 
being. You notice now how red and swollen 
her nose looks, and it shines, too, like a glass 
bottle; and then her eyes—well, I’ll tell you 
about Job. 

Job Gunther hadn’t any father. I suppose 

he had had one, but at the time I speak of he 
was entirely destitute of the article. He had 
a brother, and his name was Joseph, but he 
wasn’t the one you are thinking of. Job’s 
brother didn’t wear a coat of many colors, 
Joe was satisfied with a coat of one color, and 
he didn’t care a snap what color it was, if it 
was only fast. 
. Job and Joe were both born in Ripplestone, 
and there they grew to manhood, and Joe he 
went into the dry-goods business, and then 
he got married, and then he enlarged his 
business, and then, as the years rolled on he 
began to think that Ripplestone was too 
small for a man of his abilities, and he began 
to think seriously of going to some city. He 
didu’t care what city, if it was only big 
enough. 

Meantime Job wasn’t quite so successful as 
his brother. For ten years he had been in 
the employ of the Bazoo Manufacturing 
Company, and though his salary had been 
small at first, it was now sufficiently large, he 
thought, to warrant him in taking a very im- 
portant step in life. This warrantable step 
was a step into matrimony. 

Mr. Job Gunther had loved Miss Sarah Mc- 
Kenzie for nine years seven months and 
fourteen days, when suddenly the idea 
dawned upon him that his salary was now 
sufficient to support a small family. 
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Job waga man that never allowed an idea 
to strike him twice. He went directly to 
Sarah’s house, and she invited him into the 
parlor. 

“ Sarah,” said Job, “I have loved you for a 
long time.” 

“ How long?” she inquired. 

“For nine years seven months and four. 
teen days,” Job replied, promptly. 

“And I have loved you a long time,” said 
Sarah. 

Job didn’t ask her how long, though he 
wanted to. He only said: 

“Well, do you love me now?” 

“Yes, Job, I do.” 

“And you will be Mrs. Gunther?” 

“T will.” 

“Good,” cried Job. “And now let us 
settle the rest of the business. Two weeks 
from to-day I start for the West. I shall be 
gone two months upon business for the com- 
pany. When I return, we will be married. 
Name the day yourself, and be sure and 
take time enough to get everything ready.” 

“O, I could get ready in twenty-four hours 
to marry you, Job,” cried Sarah, throwing 
her lily white arms around his neck, and 
giving him a kiss that made him blush clear 
back behind his ears. 

You understand from this, that Job hadn't 
been kissed a great deal. No, Job wasn’t, or 
hadn’t been a kissing man, and consequently 
Sarah’s attack rather confused him. But he 
rallied very soon, and said: 

“My dear, having loved you, as I remarked 
before for nine years seven months and four- 
teen days, it isn’t my intention now to get 
married in a hurry. I shall have everything 
ready beforehand.” 

“O yes,” said Sarah. “I’m in no hurry. 
Ono. I only meant to be understood that 
although it would take a long time to get 
ready to marry anybody else, I could get 
ready to marry you in tWenty-four hours, if it 
was necessary.” 

“That’s all right,” said Job, “and now if 
you've a mind to, you can do that again.” 

“Do what?” asked Sarah, opening her 
beautiful eyes. 

“Why, you know,” replied Job, puckering 
his lips. 

a kiss?” 

M’m.” 

“There! was it sweet?” 

“As sugar. And now about your father. 
Will he have any objections to this little 
arrangement of ours ?” 


“O no.” 

“ Well, then it’s settled, I suppose.” 

“Yes.” 

And so these two lovers seated themselves 
on the sofa, and she laid her head on his 
breast, and he laid his head on her head, and 
he put one arm around her frame-work, and 
clasped her hand in his, and for two hours 
and seventeen minutes neither of them 
moved a peg, and as their conversation was 
carried on in the softest kind of whispers, of 
course I can’t tell you what was said, and 
luckily for my story, it makes little 
difference. 

Mr. Job Gunther was a very methodical 
young man. Finding himself the accepted 
lover of one of the sweetest girls that ever 
wore a switch, and realizing that he had only 
two weeks to be with her prior toan abseuce 
of two months, he felt it to be his duty, not 
only to himself, but to the beloved one, to 
spend as much of his precious time as he 
could in her company, and so he passed two 
hours and seventeen minutes every evening 
in her society, and before the expiration of 
the two weeks he had made such proficiency 
in the art of love, that he could kiss almost as 
well as you can, my lovely reader. 

We left Sarah at breakfast, and as I’ve 
nothing for her to do for the space of two 
months except to read Job’s letters and write 
answers, you may suppose that she sat at 
that table for eight weeks, if you want to. I 
don’t say that she did. It is barely possible 
that she did not, but as I don’t know, I de- 
cline to say anything about it, because I con- 
sider that I am responsible for every statement 
that I make. 

All I know is, that she was sitting at that 
same table on a certain fine morning, just 
about two months from the time when we 
saw her there before; and she was eating 
buckwheat cakes and maple syrup, and she 
was all alone, when suddenly the doorbell 
rang. 

As doorbells generally do ring suddenly, 
she wasn’t surprised in the least, but her 
heart beat violently when she thought that 
it might be Job. She knew that he was on 
the way home, and he might drop in any 
moment. 

She rose quickly from her chair (if she had 
been sitting there two months, I guess her 
joints felt rather stiff), and hurried to the 
door. 

“Why, good-morning, Miss Crixy. Walk 
right in.” . 
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And so Miss Crixy did walk right in, and 
Sarah handed her a chair, and asked her to 
be seated. 

You never knew the Crixys? No, I 
thought not. There were fourteen in the 
family—all old maids, the youngest, Althea, 
being thirty-five. 

This was Althea. She was a tall dark- 
complexioned woman, with small black eyes, 
and a small thin nose, and a pair of thin 
puckered lips; and she was never known to 
carry good news into a house, and therefore 
she never went into a house unless she had 
bad news. 

“I was down to Boston yesterday,” said 
she, her small black eyes twinkling with 
delight. 

“Ah, indeed!” 

“Yes, I went down to do some shopping. 
But whom do you think I saw there ?” 

“ Why, I’m sure I can’t guess. Was it any 
one that I know ?” asked Sarah. 

“| believe so,” returned Miss Crixy. 

“A gentleman or a lady ?” 

“A gentleman, or at least I suppose he 
calls himself one, though I have my opinion 
about that.” 

“It wasn’t Mr. Fobbs ?” 

“Ono. It was a man that left town about 
two months ago. He said he was going 
West on business; and I understood he was 
going to marry a certain young lady of this 
town, when he returned.” 

“You don’t mean Job?” cried Sarah, 
opening to the widest extent her beautiful 
hazel eyes. 

“TI don’t mean anybody else,” said Miss 
Crixy. 

“ Then he’ll be home to-day.” 

“T don’t know about that. He didn’t speak 
tome. He didn’t recognize me in Boston, 
though I believe he does know my name 
when he’s in Bazoo. Perhaps he thought I 
didn’t know him.” 

“Why, how you talk, Miss Crixy. Job 
isn’t a bit proud, and I’m sure if he’d seen 
you—” 

“Seen me! Why, I spoke to him, and he 
looked me right in the face, and then he 
blushed and turned away without saying a 
word. But the creature that was with him 
looked at me sharp enough, and I heard her 
ask him who I was.” 

“You don’t mean to say that there was a 
woman with him ?” cried Sarah, turning very 
red and then very pale. 

“Well, I do; and she wasn’t a bit too 
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respectable either, I calculate,” said Miss 
Crixy. 

“O Miss Crixy, you must have been mis- 
taken. It could not have been Job, I’m sure. 
And with a woman, too! O, Job wouldn’t 
do any such thing.” 

“O well, if you don’t want to believe me, 
you needn’t. I’m sure it’s nothing to me 
what Job Gunther does, or where he goes, or 
what company he keeps. I heard that you 
and Job were engaged, and I thought it 
would be only a kindness to let you know 
just what kind of a man he was. I felt it to 
be my duty to put you on your guard, and 
now that I’ve done my duty, I guess I’ll go; 
and if you’d rather believe Job than me, you 
can, but you'll find him out sooner or later, 
take my word for that ;” and Miss Crixy got 
up and started for the door. 

“If I was only sure that it was Job,” said 
Sarah. 

“O, I don’t suppose it was,” cried Miss 
Crixy, sarcastically. “I wont believe my own 
eyes. Probably it was some other man, or 
perhaps I didn’t see any man atall. I might 
have known that it couldn’t have been Job, 
any way. Good morning, Miss McKenzie.” 
And Miss Crixy flounced out of the house, 
and went away in high dudgeon. 

The moment she disappeared Sarah burst 
into tears. She cried for fifteen minutes, 
and then she began to dry her eyes and com- 
menced thinking. She had always had the 
most unlimited faith in Job, and she couldn’t 
bring herself to believe at first but that Miss 
Crixy had been mistaken. Of course she had 
seen somebody, and that somebody must 
have looked like Job, but that it was Job she 
would not believe. At least she said she 
wouldn’t. She said so several times, and the 
more she said so, the more she did believe. 

I am inclined to think that Miss Sarah Mc- 
Kenzie was not naturally of a jealous disposi- 
tion. Like the late General Othello of 
Venice, she was “one not easily jealous, but, 
being wrought, perplexed in the extreme.” 
She was most thoroughly perplexed, and the 
only way to free herself from her perplexity 
was to go in search of Job. 

But where should she go? If she went to 
Boston, she felt that it was very doubtful 
about her finding him, even if he was there; 
and he might return to Bazoo in her absence, 
and—but never mind, she resolved to go. 

She arrived in the city about noon, and im- 
mediately commenced her search. I don’t 
know whether she went to work on the most 
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approved plan or not. Perhaps she didn’t 
have any plan at all. I only know that she 
walked up and down all the principal streets 
first, and then she went into some of the 
more retired ones, and she glanced hastily at 
every man she met as she went along. And 
so she spent the afternoon, and still she had 
seen nothing of Job. 

It was just about six o’clock when Sarah 
reached the corner of Y—— street. She 
didn’t know which way to go. She was tired 
and discouraged, and she began to blame her- 
self for suspecting Job. I think she was 
almost tempted to call Miss Crixy hard 
names; and she wished she had never left 
Bazoo on such a fool’s errand, at least, and 
she determined to return home at once. 

“T'll go up this street, as I’ve got plenty of 
time, and then I'll go right to the depot,” she 
said. 

It was a very quiet street, as Sarah observed, 
and the people who lived on it were, to all 
outward appearance, very respectable folks. 
Men with some money, but no nabobs, who 
lived comfortably, but made no show in the 
world. 

Sarah walked along slowly, glancing care- 
lessly at the names on the doorplates, until 
she had nearly reached the upper end of the 
street, when— 

“Gunther! J. Gunther!” she exclaimed, 
rubbing her eyes. 

There it was, the name, staring at her from 
the doorplate of the house just before her. 

At this moment & little girl eame to the 
door, crying, “ papa! papa!” and the girl was 
—O, there was no use in denying it—the very 
picture of Job! And, as if to make assurance 
doubly sure, at that very instant a man 
brushed by her, ran up the steps, caught the 
child in his arms and kissed her, and that 
man was—O hevings! it was, it was, she was 
sure it was Job Gunther! 

Now, my most beautiful reader (if you are 
of the feminine gender), I should like to ask 
you, in confidence, how would you feel now, 
just as you have got everything ready for the 
wedding, just as you are about to take your 
dear Frederick Augustus for better or wors2 
—how would you feel to find that the beloved 
one was a married man, and the father of a 
family ? 

I want you to ask yourself this question, 
because in no other way can you realize the 
feeling of Miss Sarah McKenzie when she 
made this very important and startling 
discovery mentioned above. 


ll 
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Miss McKenzie was of a very nervous tem- 
perament. I don’t know whether I have 
mentioned this before or not, but such was 
the fact. She was one of that kind of women 
who fly all to pieces about once a month (she 
wasn’t one of those that take themselves to 
pieces every night—O no!) and she was just 
one of those women whom I should rather 
live with a week than a fortnight. 

I'm fairly ashamed of myself for talking so 
about my heroine, but I wiil tell the truth, if 
1 have to spoil the story. 

But I want you to understand me. I 
merely say that Sarah, was of a nervous tem- 
perament, and I’m sure that’s nothing very 
bad. She was the most agreeable woman I 
ever met, without any exception, for a single 
evening; and she was pretty, and—but she 
would fly. And so she flew now, right up 
the steps, through the hall, and into the 
sitting-room. 

O, must I tell it? I believe I will, but my, 
pen fairly blushes while I write. 

There he was in the arms of the most beau- 
tiful woman that Miss Sarah McKenzie ever 
saw. And she was kissing him, and he was 
kissing her, while three very interesting 
children were gathered around them, scream- 
ing at the top of their little voices, “papa, 
papa.” 

It was really too bad to spoil such a lovely 
picture of domestic bliss, considering the 
scarcity of such pictures, but Sarah never 
did care much about high art, and she was 
feeling exceedingly nervous, and so she flew 
at Mr. Gunther with a determination to spoil 
his “ picter,” if she couldn’t do anything else. 

“O, you scamp!” cried Sarah, fixing her 
taper fingers in Mr. Gunther’s hair, and pull- 
ing out huge handfuls, 

Mr. Gunther's first thought was that she 
wanted to collect enough for a hair mattress, 
but when she called him a scamp, he began 
to think there must be some mistake. 

“O you villain! to try to marry an innocent 
young girl, when you are already married,” 
and the hair flew worse than before. 

Mrs. Gunther fainted, and the children 
screamed, but Sarah persisted. 

“Why, why—woman, you’re mad!” yelled 
Mr. Gunther. “I don’t know you.” 

“Don’t know me! Then I'll make you 
know me,” and again the hair flew. 

But just at this moment another actor ap- 
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peared upon the scene. He had been reading 
in the library, but hearing the racket, he had 
rushed out to learn the cause. 

“Why, what’s all this?” cried he; and 
then catching a glimpse of the face of the 
aggressive party, “Sarah! Sarah! are you 
crazy ?” 

Sarah stopped suddenly at the sound of 
that voice, and looked behind her. Then she 
looked before her, and then— 

“Don’t you know me, Sarah?” asked Job, 
for it was he. 

“Which is which?” she asked, feeling 
considerably confused. 

“Why, I’m Job,” said the new-comer. 

“And I’m Joe, or I was a few minutes ago. 
But tear my hair out if I know who I am 
now,” said Joseph. 

“And you are not married, Job?” asked 
Sarah. 

“Why, of course Iam not. I was going to 
Bazoo to-morrow for the purpose of marrying 
you. But didn’t you know, love, that Joe 
was my twin brother?” 

“ Yes, I knew it, but I didn’t suppose you 
looked so much alike, and then I didn’t know 
that he was living in Boston, and this morn- 
ing I heard that you were here—Miss Crixy 
said she saw you here, on the street with a 
woman. I came down to see about it;” and 
Sarah burst into tears. 

“Well, well, Sarah, don’t cry. It is all 
right now any way. Brother Joe, let me 
make you acquainted with the soon-to-be 
Mrs. Job Gunther.” 

“T’ve met her before,” said Joe, who had 
just restored his beautiful wife to conscious- 
ness. 

But he came forward and took her hand, 
and said that although he had been the 
greatest sufferer, he would agree to say 
nothing about damages, provided Miss Mc- 
Kenzie would agree to buy him a wig in case 
he should ever need one. 

“TL agree,” said Sarah, drying her eyes. 

“And I will be her bondsman,” said 
Job. 

“Well, then, peace and harmony being 
restored, let us go to supper;” and Joe led 
the way to the dining-room. 

It is only necessary to say that there was a 
wedding in Bazoo shortly after, and the 
happiest man there was Mr. Job Gunther, 
and the happiest woman was his bride. 
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AT NIGHT. 


BY MRS. HELEN A. MANVILLE. 


The pines all shiver with unrest, 
While solemnly and slow, 
The golden archer journeying west 
Lays down his unstrung bow. 
The last bright arrow even now, 
Unerring in its flight, 
Has pierced the towering mountain’s brow 
That sentinelled the Night. 


Within her chamber dark and drear, 
I hear the Night’s low tread, 

As her sweet handmaids, one by one, 
Their gems before her spread. 

Around her form so grandly fair 

_  A-broidered robe they fold, 

And in her flowing dusky hair 

They twine their bands of gold. 


See, how her royal tiara gleams, 
_ As skyward now we gaze; 

So thick the gems are strewn, it seems 
Her locks are all ablaze. 

While high up in the zenith swings 
The bright lyre of the moon, 

The night-winds toying with its strings, 
All golden and in tune. 


Hushed into awe the while I stand, 
And feed my vision on 

The picture which the skillful hand 
Of Nature here has drawn: 

The master-artist of the world, 
Whose canvas wide is spread, 

In earth, and ocean waves unfurled, 
And the sky’s blue scroll o’erhead, 
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FROM GENERATION TO GENERATION. 


BY PAUL GALEN, 


FATE sometimes works strange mysteries. 
At least so singularly do some events inter- 
twine themselves with each other, so inex- 
plicably do some natures meet and influence 
one another, for evil or for good, that one is 
fain to believe in fate, and loth to ascribe the 
tangled skein of circumstances to mere 
chance. 

Sydney Bruce and Maude Forrest were a 
remarkable couple. So all observers said, 
and there were many observers, and shrewd 
ones, too, at Newport at the time Mr. Bruce 
and Miss Forrest made their advent. The 
season was particularly gay. There was a 
most dazzling array of beautiful belles, en- 
veloped in all the paraphernalia which the 
ingenuity of fashion could suggest, attended 
by elegant young men, and set off by the rich 
background of superb matrons and stately 
fathers. There was music, dancing, riding, 
boating, bathing and all the etceteras. 

Sydney Bruce was one of the highest types 
of the elegant young American of the day. 
Rather tall, well proportioned, with an intel- 
ligent face, black curly mustache and dark 
eyes, wavy hair brashed back from an intel- 
lectual brow, and with a dignified and grace- 
ful carriage, he only wanted money and the 
necessary amount of suavity to make him 


one of the lions. And such he was, for he 
lacked in none of the requisites. 

But an acute physiognomist would have 
seen a look about the eyes suggestive of a 
possibility of something that did not appear 
on the surface—a latent power of evil that 
needed but to be aroused to make itself felt. 
What was there in Sydney Bruce’s disposi- 
tion that caused this vague look of threaten- 
ing danger? Surely nothing that had yet 
been called out, for his friends were many, 
and none knew evil of him. His money, his 
talent, and his agreeable manners attracted 
all towards him. 

He met Maude Forrest when he had been 
at Newport three days. He thought first 
that she was beauty incarnate, then that she » 
was the very embodiment of pride. She was 
a tall fair-faced blond, with great masses of 
wavy yellow hair that enveloped her classic 
head like a spray of gold. Her eyes were 
large, of a deep blue, her mouth was perfect 
in form, and as mobile in its expressiveness 
as a poet’s heart. Her chin and nose might 
have been cut with Angelo’s chisel, and her 
skin was like alabaster, mixed with the most 
delicate pink tints of the seashell. In form 
she was simply magnificent, and her carriage 
might have been that of a queen in its state- 
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liness. But one could see at a glance that 
she possessed indomitable pride, and a 
thoughtful observer could easily imagine 
that, although her soul was capable of the 
most tender emotions, she was capable of 
crushing all with her pride, and stifling the 
most yearning proimptings of her heart, should 
occasion demand it. 

It is not to be wondered that Sydney 
Bruce and Maude Forrest, having once met, 
should be attracted towards each other. But 
why should they have been thrown together? 
Why should those two intense and highly 
individualized natures have met and wrought 
the chain of events that it is my purpose now 
to relate? I puzzle my brain in vain for an 
answer, and repeat that fate sometimes works 
strange mysteries. 

Mr. Bruce and Miss Forrest were prome- 
nading the long piazza one evening. Said he: 

“ Does this buzz and whirl of fashion, with 
which we are surrounded and with which we 
mingle, please you, Miss Forrest ?” 

“It pleases me very much. I take a great 
deal of delight in it.” 

This reply was rather baffling to Bruce, 
who had intended to elicit a very different 
reply from his companion. But he persevered: 

“QO, there is undoubtedly a certain kind 
of pleasure about it, but do you find it 
satisfying ?” : 

“Satisfying? Yes. The excitement is 
what I crave.” 

“Ah! but is it not a false excitement that 
arouses the mind and nerves it into an un- 
natural play ?” 

“No sir; I do not think so. If I did,I 
should not be here. It is a life that I love— 
for a little while. Of course, I get enough of 
it in a few weeks, and then I am ready to 
settle down in my home again.” 

Bruce did not reply at the instant. 

“You need not try,” she continued, “to 
draw forth any mock sentimentality from me. 
You may think me giddy-headed, if you 
please, but I am not going to deny that I 
thoroughly enjoy the fashionable follies of 
this life here.” 

“ You call it folly, and yet you say that you 
enjoy it.” 

“I say so, and I say it boldly,” she said, 
laughing. “And so do you.” 

“Certainly. Have you found no pleasure 
since you have been here—met with nothing 
that was really attractive to you?” 

“O, indeed I have!” he replied, quickly, 
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looking into her face with an unmistakable 
meaning. 

She drew herself up and blushed slightly. 

“I was not soliciting a compliment, Mr. 
Bruce,” she said, with dignity. 

“I beg that you will not imagine that I 
suspected you, of such a thing.” And she 
looked up to see if he was sincere. There 
was no mistaking his sincerity,as he added, 
gravely: 

“Tt was not a mere compliment. I meant 
what I said.” 

For once. Maude Forrest was at a loss for 
something to say, and her dignity, for the 
time being, was unavailable. She was silent 
for some moments. At last she said: 

“ Let us go into the parlor, Mr. Bruce, and 
join the others.” In with the gay throng 
they mingled, and, being together more or 
less, attracted universal attention and whis- 
pered comments. 

“What a grand couple!” was frequently 
heard on all sides. oan 

For the next few hours the “grand couple” 
were together frequently, and it would seem 
that they enjoyed each other’s society greatly. 
It was evident that they were congenial 
spirits. 

But Sydney Bruce’s mind was a perplexity 
to himself. Evenings, when he was alone, 
meditating, his thoughts would run thus: 

“Tt is strange how I feel towards her. Of 
her beauty there is no question, and her ac-* 
complishments are of the highest. She. is 
wonderfully attractive, too, and sometimes I 
am on the point of falling madly in love with 
her. But then comes the thought—guard 
yourself, but do not lose sight of her. Anda 
feeling of hate comes over me, and I seem to 
be capable of doing her almost any cruelty. 
She would make a grand wife, and do credit 
to any man’s home. She is terribly proud, 
but perhaps no more so than myself. Her 
smiles seem to lure me on, and a mysterious 
voice seems to whisper me to follow—but for 
what purpose? Good heavens! I find myself 
almost loving her and cursing her at the 
same instant!” 

And then he would take a brisk walk to 
drive the subject from him, and the next day 
renew his attentions with more assiduity 
than ever. 

Mande herself began to receive him with a 
dignified cordiality, although her manner 
never overstepped certain bounds. Hers was 
a nature whose respect and friendship must 
first be won, and then—as for love, it was a 
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matter for the most profound consideration. 
There was no danger of her losing her heart 
hastily. She was too experienced and self- 
guardful for that. 

One day her mother, who was the source 
from whom Maude had drawn all her loveli- 
ness and pride, summoned her: to her pres- 
ence. Maude wondered what was coming, 
for the manner of the summons was unusual, 
and her mother was grave, yet seemed to be 
filled with suppressed excitement. 

“ Sit down, Maude.” 

Maude obeyed. Mrs. Forrest, after a 
pause, during which she seemed to be agi- 
tated by strong emotions, said: 

“My daughter, you know that our family 
has always been distinguished for pride, and a 
rigid care in guarding its dignity and honor.” 

“T know it,” said Maude. 

“Do you think you are behind the rest of 
us in that quality ?” 

“T hope not,” replied: Maude, with a slight 
compression of the lips. 

“Could you sacrifice something to avenge 
an insult ?” 

“Indeed I could. But why do you ask 
such a question? Have we been insulted ?” 

“Never mind now. I see you are with 
Sydney Bruce a great deal.” 

“Well,” replied Maude, coloring, “do you 
not approve of that ?” 

“J cannot tell yet,” said her mother, look- 
ing at her searchingly. “You do not love 
him ?” 

“Love him! Scarcely, as yet, I hope.” 

“You never must!” 

“Do explain your strange words, mother. 
What is the matter? Is not Sydney Bruce 
what he should be?” 

“I know nothing against him.” 

“Then why do you talkso? What would 
you have me do?” 

“Guard your heart, Maude,” said Mrs. 
Forrest, impressively, bending forward, “ and, 
when the proper time comes, humble him!” 

“Good heavens, mother! how strangely 
you act and talk,” said Maude, “ Mr. Bruce 
isa gentleman. Why should I humble him? 
and how am I todo it? He is as proud as 
we are.” 

“ Listen, Maude. Your mother was hum- 
bled, brought down into the very dust, once, 
by Sydney Bruce’s father. He was young, 
and I was young, and I—yes, there is no use 
in denying it—I loved him. And I fondly 
believed he loved me. For months we went 
together and revelled in the sweetest of all 
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dreams of youth, that of a pure and perfect 
love. It came to be understood that we 
were to be married, and every one congratu- 
lated us on our engagement. We were both 
of good family and our tastes were congenial. 
Everything was going on smoothly, and the 
future seemed one bright vision of happiness, 
when one day came a stinging, bitter, accus- 
ing letter, taunting me with being false, and 
bidding me a cruel, unregretful farewell. 
From that day afterwards I never saw Mor- 
ris Bruce. The false villain! His charges 
were made up in his own wicked mind, and 
his heart never felt the first shadow of love 
towards me. Not one regretful word in the 
letter, not one moment given for refutation 
of what he pretended to have heard, not one 
sentiment that could have been uttered by 
one who loved another. He left me to face 
the world and explain as best I could his 
absence. O, how humbled I was! The cu- 
riosity of acquaintances and gossips must be 
satisfied, and I was the butt of all their specu- 
lation and ridicule. You do not know what 
a revulsion in my heart was produced. My 
love changed to hate; everything tender 
within me was hardened and seared over, 
and I became vindictive and revengeful. If 
it had not been for my pride, I would have 
pined away and died, I think, but as it was, I 
put on a bold face, recovered my accustomed 
gayety, and stood before the world, at least, 
light-hearted and free as I was before | had 
ever seen Morris Bruce. In the course of a 
few years I married Lothrop Forrest, your 
father. It was not for love, for I was no 
longer capable of such a feeling. But he was 
rich, and my ambition was to marry well, 
and thus maintain my pride and baffle my 
enemies. When you were four years old, 
your father died. He left a handsome com- 
petence, and you know the style we have 
lived in. You are handsome and accom- 
plished, and can attract any one you choose 
towards you. You can win the admiration 
of the proudest man that walks, and if you 
try you can win his love. 

“And now it is for you, if you will, to sat- 
isfy the restless craving that has for so many 
years been gnawing at my heart. It is for 
you to avenge the insult and wrong that was 
imposed on your mother. Can you repress 
all tender feelings, crush down your love, and 
break Sydney Bruce’s heart?” 

Mrs. Forrest’s face was flushed, her eyes 
glowed with an intense excitement, and she 
bent forward towards Maude, with an eager 
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appealing look, as she put the question to her. 
Maude looked vacantly out of the window 
and pondered in her own secret soul for some 
moments. She put the question to herself: 
“Do I love Sydney Bruce?” Tremblingly 
she weighed it in the balance of her heart, 
and answered, “No.” Then she turned to 
her mother with a cold look and said: 

“Tf all you tell me is true, if there are no 
palliating circumstances, I consent to act as 
your tool!” 

“All I have stated is true. Morris Bruce’s 
accusations were utterly without foundation. 
He wounded me and humbled me out of the 
malignance of his own heart. O, it would 
kill me to see you marry his son; it would be 
the most exquisite joy to see you bring him 
down !” 

“That is enough,” replied Maude. “ Now 
let me go and think.” 

Thus the compact was sealed, and the 
wounded heart, turned to stone by its terri- 
ble experience, exulted in an unnatural joy. 


Sydney Bruce was accu8tomed to go to 
New York occasionally during his stay at 
Newport, to look over business affairs that 
demanded his attention. He rarely remain- 
ed on these occasions more than one day, 
and never more than two. It so happened 
that during the very conversation just re- 
lated as having passed between Maude For- 
rest and her mother, he started on one of 
these brief journeys. 

Having transacted his business, he sat in 
his room in the evening, with a few idle 
hours before him. He reclined in his chair, 
smoking and thinking of Maude Forrest. 
“She is certainly a most lovely girl,” ran his 
thoughts, “ but—ah! there’s the rub.” And 
he mused profoundly. 

At last with a sudden impulse he turned to 
his private desk, opened it, and drew forth 
some ancient looking documents. They 
were papers left by his father, who had died 
some ten years before, which he had never 
yet examined thoroughly. He had handled 
them over a number of times, but there were 
many that had not been unfolded. Opening 
an old diary, a few sentences caught his eye, 
and he began to grow interested. 

“Hum!” he muttered. “I did not know 
that my father was ever concerned in a love 
scrape.” 

And then he read the story of Morris 
Bruce’s acquaintance with one Lydia Merton, 
how they loved, became engaged, and how 
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finally indubitable evidence reached him con- 
cerning falseness on her part. The diary ran 
thus: 


“ June 2.—It cannot be doubted. She is 
falsity itself. O, that I should have been de- 
ceived by her! But she shall pay for her sin. 
She shall know that I am not to be trifled 
with. 

« June 3.—I have written her such a letter 
as she will remember all the days of her life. 
1 shall leave to-morrow, never to look on her 
face again. Curses on her and hers. May 
she never know what happiness is in this 
life. May her children be miserable, and be 
deceived asI have been. Let all that belongs 
to her and me be separated forever. Good- 
by, love, and welcome hate to my anguished 
bosom !” 


Then there were memoranda of a long 
journey, interspersed with many bitter reflec- 
tions. One sentence, evidently written ina 
moment of great bitterness, read: 

“ May my children live to make her chil- 
dren miserable.” 

“By George!” he muttered, “the govern- 
or took it to heart, didn’t he? Very much as 
I should do, I think, if a woman should play 
me false.” 

He looked further, but discovered no other 
entries relating to the subject. Then he 
pulled forth a quantity of folded slips of 
paper with which the pocket in the diary 
was stuffed. A scrap cut from a newspaper 
caught bis eye, which read thus: 


“ MARRIED.—On the 3ist of August, 1835, 
by the Rev. Stephen Blossom, Miss Lydia 
Merton to Mr. Lothrop Forrest.” 


His heart gave a great bound as he read 
this. His brain took a rapid train of thought. 

“Can it be possible!” he exclaimed. “It 
would be a most strange coincidence. Can 
this lovely girl be the daughter of that false 
woman? And is it enjoined upon me to 
make her miserable ?” 

He read no more, but gathered up all the 
papers, placed’them in the desk, and locked it. 

“Tll dream on this,” he thought, “and in 
the morning I'll find out whether this Mrs, 
Forrest is the wife of Mr. Lothrop Forrest.” 

Next day he started for Newport again, 
having gained the information he desired. 
His suspicion was confirmed. “ What is to 
be the result?” was his constant thought 
during the journey. It seemed like a baleful 
omen—this girl being thrown across his path, 


she so lovely, and proud, and beautiful, and 
yet the daughter of his father’s greatest ene- 
my. “Of course, it is out of the question for 
me to ever marry her now, but what might 
have happened if I had not happened to 
stumble across those documents?” He ask- 
ed himself this question, and longed, yet 
dreaded, to meet her again. But by the time 
he reached Newport his mind was made up. 
He would sound her, make her intimate ac- 
guaintance, draw her out, make a little love 
to her if necessary, and find out if she were 
like what he judged her mother must be. 

He had been two days at Newport before 
he saw Maude Forrest. Then she came 
down in the forenoon, in a morning wrapper, 
looking pale and interesting. He hastened 
to meet her. 

“Is it possible that you have been ill, Miss 
Forrest?” he asked, in a tone of genuine in- 
terest. “I have missed you since my return 
from New York, but had no idea anything so 
serious was the matter.” 

“Ah,” she said, smiling, “it is pleasant to 
be remembered by one’s friends. It has been 
nothing very serious. Only a slight indispo- 
sition. When did you return ?” 


“ Day before yesterday,” was the reply, as 


he wondered at her sudden unbending in 
calling him “friend.” “Have you entirely 
recovered ?” 

“© yes, I think so,” she replied, in a slight- 
ly weak voice, corresponding well with her 
pale countenance and slightly subdued man- 
ner. It became her wonderfully well—that 
subdued manner—and Sydney Bruce looked 
on her, almost fascinated, as he wondered 
whether it were caused by her illness or by 
his presence. He did not flatter himself that 
the latter was the case, although it was a 
pleasant fancy, and he dwelt on it in his own 
mind as he looked at her with his dark mag- 
netic eyes. Her lids drooped under his gaze, 
and when they were raised again she looked 
far out.on the sea with a dreamy expression, 
and for the moment both almost forgot to 
resist their hearts. Would it have been bet- 
ter then for true love to have taken its 
course, and they two to have’ followed on, 
over the rough and smooth places, hand in 
hand, journeying through life together? Who 
shall answer? 

At that moment Mrs. Forrest appeared, 
sailing toward them in all the majesty of her 
splendid beauty, her proud bearing and her 
regal robes. Wer presence brought the young 

. people to thefr senses again.. Both were im- 
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mediately on their guard, each fondly imag- 
ining the other to be deluded. What a war 
for two young hearts! Each trying to probe 
the other under the guise of simulated bland- 
ishments, and honeyed words and manner, 
Mrs. Forrest cast a sweeping, searching, sat- 
isfied look at them. Mr. Bruce immediately 
rose to greet her. 

“I hope I find Mrs. Forrest in good 
health,” he said. 

“T am quite well, I assure you,” she re- 
plied. “And you?” 

“In the best of health and spirits,” he re- 
plied. “I have been pained to learn of your 
daughter’s indisposition.” 

“Yes, Maude has been suffering with a 
severe headache for two days past, but she is 
now entirely well, I telieve. I hope your 
visit to New York was pleasant.” 

“O yes,” he replied, “as pleasant as a 
return to business this season can be. This 
is a time when I like to forget care, and de- 
vote myself to pleasure.” 

“Yes. But pleasure cannot exist unmixed 
in this world.” 

“Alas! everyday experience tells us all 
that. Perhaps it is better so. By the way, 
Mrs. Forrest, has New York been your resi- 
dence long?” 

“Only three years.” 

“You never could have met my father, 
then, who, I imagine in his younger days, 
must have: flourished in society about the 
same time that you did.” 

She looked up quickly and searched his 
countenance. Her heart beat violently as 
she wondered whether any hidden meaning 
lay beneath his words. But she had met as 
consummate an actor as herself, and his 
qyestion seemed to be the sudden prompt- 
ing of the moment. How should she reply? 
There was no time for deliberation, and so 
she said: 

“Your father? Let me see. It seems to 
me that I remember the name of Bruce.” 

“Mr. Morris Bruce—that was his name.” 

“Yes, I think I did have the pleasure of 
knowing him long ago. It was when our 
family resided in New York. Afterwards we 
moved to Philadelphia, and only three years 
ago again returned to New York. I consid- 
er it the preferable. city of the two to live in. 
Don't you 2” 

“Yes indeed.” But he was not going to 
allow her to change the subject, and said,“ Is 
your memory of him distinct? I should very 
much like to hear him described as he looked 
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in his younger days to an acquaintance.” 
. He knew he was tantalizing her, but she 
could detect nothing beyond a passing inter- 
est in his luminous eyes. “Can he know?” 
she thought, and she trembled inwardly. She 
was in his power, however, if she would have 
her plan succeed, and hesitation would be 
fatal. 

“ Indeed, it is so long since I knew him,” 
she said, laughing, “ that my memory cannot 
be very accurate. I should think he looked 
very much like you. He was tall, erect, with 
just such eyes as yours, and a proud bearing. 
This much I remember, and very little more.” 

“She is acting,’ thought Sydney, as he 
marked her assumed light manner and forced 
indifference. He forbore to pursue the sub- 
ject further, and turned to Maude. 

“This bracing sea-breeze ought to revive 
you, Miss Forrest.” 

it does, wonderfully.” 


He looked at her gravely, and her manner 
betokened meek pleasure at his solicitude in 
her behalf. 

“If agreeable to your inclinations, I should 
be pleased to call on you for a ride this even- 
ing, Miss Forrest,” he said. ; 

“Jt would afford me great pleasure,” she 


replied, bowing. 

He then bid the mother and daughter 
good-morning, and departed, leaving them to 
consult over the progress thus far made in 
their scheme of love-making and heart-break- 
ing, while he himself meditated on the girl 
and his acquaintance with her. 

“At any rate, I have let the mother know 
who I am,” he thought. “She is fully aware 
that 1 am the son of the man whom she 
cheated. I couldn’t study her face when I 
questioned her, or she would have immedi- 
ately suspected that I knew of her past his- 
tory. But her voice was steady and her 
words as smooth as honey. Perhaps she in- 
tends that the daughter shall now cheat me. 
They are both of them hard to understand, 
and I half believe them to be capable of any- 
thing heartless. But they will find their 
match in me. I shall guard my feelings well, 
flirt with the lovely Maude for a while, and 
then draw off, I guess. But hy Jove! if it 
were not for what I discovered the other 
night, I might be inclined to fall earnestly in 
love with her. She is magnificent! How- 
ever, that is out of the question, and if I 
make her believe I am in earnest, the disap- 
pointment will do her no harm, if she in- 
herits many of her mother's qualities. And 
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it is said that the sins of the parents are 
visited upon the children—so I will only be 
fulfilling scripture.” He smiled at this thought 
—a smile in which frivolity, deviltry and per- 
plexity were quaintly mingled. 

The days went on, and Maude Forrest and 
Sydney Bruce were seen together at all hours. 
They came to be one of the standard sub- 
jects of conversation among the denizens of 
the place. Every one said that they were a 
remarkable couple. To all appearances they 
were rapidly travelling the road which led to 
what society calls a “splendid match.” 

Three or four weeks passed, and one even- 
ing Maude and her mother sat in their room. 

“The game progresses finely, does it not, 
Maude?” said Mrs. Forrest. 

“ Yes,” said Maude, wearily. “But has it 
never occurred to you, mother, that when 
the end comes I may be compromised in 
some way ?” 

“There is no danger of that,” was the 
quick reply. “I understand how to manage 
it. It will only be looked upon as a water- 
ing-place flirtation. Some people may call 
you heartless, but you will not mind that.” 

“No. I will not mind it if that is all they 
say.” 

“ They can say no more.” 

“T will be glad when it is all over. Iam 
tired.” 

“Tt must be pushed to the end now.” 

“Yes, I understand that. But O, how 
shameful it is to trifle with sacred feelings, 
and give one’s self up to such a heartless 
game!” 

“Maude! what do you mean?” 

“I mean that you are cruel!” was the pas- 
sionate reply. “You cannot have a very 
high regard for me, to use me so like a tool, 
and make me forget all my self-respect. You 
have me act a living lie! Why did you not 
fight your own battles?” This was asked 
almost fiercely. 

Mrs. Forrest was alarmed, but she said, 
sternly and coldly, “ Maude, I should think 
you would be above such exhibitions.” 

“ How can you think me above anything, 
after putting me to such base uses as you 
have ?” 

Mrs. Forrest was wily and artful, and fruit- 
ful of resource in emergencies. She saw that 
a decided step must be taken in Maude’s 
present state of mind, else the daughter, 
willful at times as perversity itself, would 
rebel and throw confusion in all her plans. 
The alarming thought flashed into her mind 
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that Maude was beginning to love Sydney 
Bruce, and would say yes, instead of no, 
when an all important question should be 
asked. So she grew cautious and gentle, and 
spoke soothing words. She called up her 
own sorrows, made Maude pity her, and 
finally worked upon her pride. 

“It cannot be much longer before he will 
come to the mark,” she said. “And now 
listen to me. Sydney Bruce looks wonder- 
fully like his father. Not merely in resem- 
blance of feature and form, but the same ex- 
pression creeps out, the same evil look is in 
his eyes. You must draw him on faster, and 
hasten his downfall. If you do not, he will 
humble you. He will be longer about it, he 
will seek to induce you to become his affi- 
anced. If he should succeed in it he would 
be all tenderness and affection for a while, 
and then he would cast you off. Do not 
ask me how I know; I know it, and that is 
enough. It is in him. He is false-hearted. 
He cannot change his nature. His vanity, if 
' nothing else, would lead him to seek your 
smiles and court your love. It might lead 
him to marry you if he were poor, but he is 
rich, and cares nothing for money. He is in- 
capable of caring for a loving heart—he would 
delight in breaking one. But it must be 
the other way. You must bring him down 
and mortify him. There is no help for it, no 
retreating now. You have promised me, 
remember—” 

“There! there! don’t talk any longer. 
Who said anything about retreating? I gave 
you my promise, and it shall be kept. You 
will ake me crazy!” 

“Only a word more. Do not falter. Call 
up your pride and spirit, think of the past, 
and the consciousness of having resented an 
insult will be your reward. Come with me 
now, Maude, and let us take a walk in the 
cool of the evening.” 

“No, I prefer to remain here.” 

“Very well, my dear, but don’t brood over 
our matters. Or, if you do think about them, 
remember that you are doing your mother a 
great service, that you are gratifying one 
who has always watched over you with ten- 
der care, and whose love will last forever, in 
spite of anything that can happen on earth. 
We are mother and daughter, and should 
never let anything come between us.” 

She stole softly out of the room, having 
thus poured gall and honey into her daugh- 
ter’s breast. . 

Still the game went on for the slaughter of 
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a heart, and still that heart was on its guard, 
though unconscious of the plot against it, 
Before the world, the course of true love was 
running very smooth, and for once, the an- 
cient proverb seemed about to be disapproved. 
The third day after the conversation last 
narrated, Mr. Bruce and Miss Forrest, just as 
the shades of evening were gathering, took a 
stroll by the beach. They sauntered arm in 
arm, @ long distance from where the gay 
throng was gathered, and soon came beneath 
the shade of a huge cliff. Rocks were all 
about them. Over them hung a huge boul- 
der, and in front of them the sea dashed in 
an angry white foam, over rough and jagged 
points. Far out a few white sails could be 
indistinctly seen, and from the wide expanse 
of blue water came a cool breeze, brushing 
across the bared head of Bruce, and waving 
the golden locks of Maude. O, they should 
have been true lovers, standing there and 
looking out upon the sea—not false, and 
scheming, and each watchful of the other! 
After a pause, Sydney Bruce said: 

“Miss Maude, we have spent many pleas- 
ant hours together in this place.” 

“ Yes, we have, indeed.” 

“T linger over them, and dread to have 
them cease, for it may never be our—or at 
least my lot to enjoy such again.” 

“Why need you say never again?” _ 

“Because such episodes in one’s life only 
come at rare intervals.” 

“ That is true,” she said, absently, as if her 
words conveyed no expression of her thoughts, 

Sydney Bruce watched her narrowly, and, 
feeling his way came nearer and nearer the 
dangerous grovnd. “I have cherished hopes,” 
he said, “within the last few weeks, and 
dreamed dreams that perhaps were but mad 
visions of forbidden bliss. My heart has sug- 
gested things that my lips dare not speak.” 

“Indeed!” she said. “May I inquire what 
was the nature of your strange flight of 
fancy ?” 

“ Need you inquire?” he asked, suddenly 
seizing her hand. “Do you feel no respon- 
sive throbs in your own heart?” He gazed 
at her with intense earnestness. 

“Really, Mr. Bruce,” she said in a con- 
strained tone,“ you speak and act in enig- 
mas. If you mean—” 

“TI mean nothing,” he said, releasing her 
hand as suddenly as he had grasped it. 
“Now look at me, Miss Forrest, and answer 
honestly. Have you the slightest idea that 
we could ever be more than friends ?” 
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‘She did look at him, and her expression for 
the moment was one of genuine surprise. 
No explanation of his behaviour suggested it- 
self to her mind. He looked anything but 
an abject, appealing lover. And for his part, 
he was equally astonished at the cool inquir- 
ing look she cast upon him. She finally an- 
swered him by saying: 

“LT hope you have never been so deluded 
as to have such an idea.” 

A faint smile appeared on the face of both 
Miss Forrest and Mr. Bruce, as each sur- 
veyed the other's coolness. 

“It seems that we have both been mis- 
taken in each other to a certain extent,” he 
said. 

“Have we?” 

“Yes,” he said, with a severity that took 
all Jightness from her manner. “Do not 
deny to me, Miss Forrest, that you hare been 
acting a part.” 

“And you—what have you been doing?” 

“T have been—studying you,” he said. 

“Under the guise of a lover,” she added. 
“Ts not that acting a part ?” 

“Since we understand each other in a 
measure now,” he said, without replying to 
her question, “may we not go into further 
explanations ?” 

“ldo not know that there is anything to 
explain.” 

“Reflect a moment, and perhaps you will 
change that opinion. Do you know any- 
thing of your mother’s past history ?” 

“Do you?” she asked, in amazement. 

He looked at her steadily. “ Shall we ex- 
change confessions?” he asked. 

“As you like.” 

“Well, my father left a diary. I read it.” 

“My mother told me a story of the past, 
and gave me a task to perform.” 

Both were then silent for some moments. 
Nothing more was needed to reveal them to 
each other. At last they rose to go, and but 
little was said on the way to the hotel. But 
just as they neared their destination Syduey 
Bruce spoke. 

“Miss Maude,” he said, in a subdued ear- 
nest tone, “all is now over between us. But 
I don’t mind confessing that life is henceforth 
to have one sweet bitter memory for me.” . 
As he spoke her hand trembled on his arm. 
His voice grew more sad. and earnest. “ We 
have accused each other of acting parts, and 
neither has denied the charge. Tell me, did 


your mother set you to work to disappoint 
me ?” 
22 
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“She did,” answered Mande, in a quiet 
tone. 

“TI thought as much. But honestly, as I 
stand here, I had no similar intention to- 
wards you. I only set out to learn what I 
could of the daughter of the woman whom 
my father regarded with great bitterness. 
From certain injunctions in his diary, I 
thought I could never marry you, and per- 
haps I had some thoughts, too, that I would 
never care to confess, But down there on 
the beach we came to understand that we 
must separate. We took it very coolly—we 
still talk quite indifferently about it, as if it 
were no source of regret to us that our paths 
must now diverge. Are we not acting parts 
still? Are we to say good-by with no sorrow 
in our hearts? Tell me, Maude,” and he 
drew her arm within hig more closely, “ will 
there be no regret at this parting after these 
few days of fleeting bliss? When we go be- 
fore the world with no shade of sorrow on 
our faces, will we not still be acting?” 

Maude’s frame shook convulsively, and it 
was with a strong effort that she spoke 
calmly. 

“We must henceforth be nothing to each 
other. You must go from here, or I must, 
for it would kill me to see you every day. 
O, what a lesson I am learning! I thought 
my pride could carry me over everything. 
You may kiss me once before you go, and 
then one last good-by.” 

He caught her in his arms, kissed her lips 
fervently, and held her as if he never was 
going to let her go. At last he released her, 
conducted her to the passage-way to her 
mother’s room, and there they parted with- 
out saying another word. 

Maude ran in and flung herself on the bed, 
burying her face. Her mother rose and 
spoke, but Maude looked up with flushed 
cheeks and swollen eyes, exclaiming: 

“Not a question! Not a word! It is all 
over. He will go away. Your high, noble 
ambition is satisfie’! Go and rejoice over it, 
and leave me to my misery!” 

The next day, the little world at Newport 
was thrown into a buzz of excitement. Syd- 
ney Bruce had suddenly left for a voyage to 
Europe, and Mrs. and Miss Forrest had de- 
parted for their home. But the flutter soon 
ceased, the sensation speedily became stale 
and gave way to a new one, and the fickle 
throng forgot the remarkable couple in fresh 
and more absorbing topics. But the two 
stricken hearts-—what of them? 
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The lapse of a year usually brings about “TI do—what of him?” gasped she, 
important changes, and so it was with the “He sued for your hand once, unsuccess- 
personages of our little history. fully.” 

Mrs. Forrest sat in her elegantly furnished “ He did.” 
room, absorbed in thought. Two subjects “ He circulated the false reports that sep- 
agitated her mind. One was ascene inthe arated you and Morris Bruce. It was his 
library where her daughter Maude and_ sweet revenge that you should live to hate 
Colonel Wharton were. She felt sure that instead of love each other.” 
the colonel would propose that evening, and And Sydney unfolded a tale of wrong and 
she was extremely anxious that Maude should scheming, of a villain’s chagrin and his in- 
give a favorable reply. satiate revenge, of a plot ingenious in its 

The other matter with which her thoughts design, and too successful in its execution. 
were occupied was a forthcoming interview Mrs. Forrest saw all. Morris Bruce had 
with one whom she expected to cail soon. really loved her, but had been driven from 

Yesterday she had received the following her by the representations adroitly conveyed 
note: of Ralph Gray, seemingly convicting her, be- 
“New York, July 6. — yond the shadow of a doubt, of the most 

“Mus. Forrest:—Would you listen toa heartless falsity. She groaned and trembled 
story of the past, and have a great wrong as the truth was forced upon her mind. 
righted ? SyDNEY BRUCE.” “ My aunt learned this,” continued Sydney, 
‘ “after her brother was married, and then she 

This, as might be imagined, woke up old . ’ 
memories, and set her brain in a turmoil. wisely kept it to herself. And she has never 
But she sent the following few words in reply: ™éeMtioned it to a living soul until she told 

« July 6. me, a few days ago, when I informed her 

“Mn. B —Y. that I had loved your daughter, and told her 

_ RUCE:—You may come to-Morrow the reasons why we could not marry. We 
evening, but I fear it is too ante. » Will not recall the season at Newport; that 
L, FoRREsT. is past and should be forgotten. We will let 


And now she was waiting. What wasthe bygones be bygones. But now I love your 
story she was to hear? She felt avague fear, daughter still—” 
and reproached herself without knowing why. “ O, do not say that, Mr. Bruce!” exclaimed 

At last the bell rang, and Sydney Bruce Mrs. Forrest, covering her face with her 
was ushered into her presence. He looked a hands, and appearing to be greatly acitated. 
trifle older, and the lines of his face were a “Why, Mrs. Forrest!” he asked, in amaze- 
little harder than when she had seen him ment; “you surely will not allow the old 
last. Ile advanced and said: objections—” 

“TI have come to talk to you first, Mrs. “No, no, it is not that, but— I will be 
Forrest, of events not within my remem- frank with you, Mr. Bruce. 1 thank you for 
-brance, but which were made known tome telling me the history you have. It will re- 
‘by an aunt—my father’s sister. Would you move a rankling hate from my bosom, and 
ibe set right with one who has passed from replace there a memory full of love, and a 
‘this earth, whom you once loved, and who hope in the great fu‘ure that comes after this 
fondly loved you, though you may not think life. Again I thank you forit. But—I dread 
eo now? Shall I tell you a story that will to tell you—Maude is at this moment in the 
make you regretful instead of revengeful ?” parlor with one Colonel Wharton, and I fear 

She turned pale, but replied,“ You may go that ere this she has accepted an offer of his 
-on apd tell me the story.” hand. He thinks a great deal of her, and! 

“Iam glad you are willing to hear it,” he have encouraged her to accept him.” 
weplied. “It is not very long. Itis astory | Sydney Bruce's face turned white, and his 
.of a base villain who inflicted misery on two features settled into a rigid look. “ It is in- 
young hearts, from a mean, bitter jealousy. deed too late, then,” he muttered. “ But is 
He took advantage of certain circumstances, there no hope ?” 
twisted and distorted them to suit his own “I do not know. I fear not.” 
purpose, and, succeeded in separating a “Then I had better go,” he said, with an 

couple who might have lived longand happily expression of profound gloom. 
together but for his villanous plot. Do you But hark! A step is heard in the hall 
remember the name of Ralph Gray ?” Maude’s visitor is leaving. Sydney stare 
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at Mrs. Forrest with an expression of wild 
hope. The outside door is heard to open and 
close, and Mrs. Forrest hastens from the 
room. She meets her daughter. 

“ Maude, have you given yourself to Colonel 
Wharton ?” she asked, excitedly. 

“Not yet,” answered Maude, in surprise. 

“Thank God! Go into. the -sitting-room. 
There is one there whom you wish to see,” 

Maude, in great wonderment, obeyed. 

“ Maude!” 

“Mr. Bruce!” 

“Thank God, my darling, that all occasion 
for our estrangement is past. You are to be 
mine, now, if—” and here he looked at her 
searchingly. 

“If what?” she asked, trembling. 

“What did you say to Colonel Wharton ?” 

“T told him to wait a week for an answer.” 

“ How long must I wait?” 

“Not long, I guess,” she replied, with a 
smile and a blush, as he took her by the 
hand and led her to a seat beside him. He 
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kept her hand in his own, and looked on her 
with joyful love beaming from every feature. 
* At last,” he murmured, “ is my great dream 
of love to be fulfilled.” 

“ How has it all come about?” she asked. 

“It is a long story. Your mother knows 
it, and she will tell you.” 

“My mother!” 

“Yes. Here she comes. Let her tell us 
that she blesses us in our perfect love.” 

“ Bless you, my children, and may you be 
happy. But O, forgive me for the great 
wrong of a year ago.” 

“ Say nothing about it!” exclaimed Sydney. 
“ Let it be forevermore forgotten. We thank 
you for your blessing, my future mother; and 
Maude, let us thank the great Father above 
that he has vouchsafed to us that we may be 
all in all to each other, henceforth in this 
life!” 

She clung to him closer, and a silent amen 
trembled on her lips! 


ARIADNE. 


BY MRS. ELLEN M. MITCHELL, 


How couldst thou, Theseus, leave me here 
alone, 
Or did Minerva change thy heart to stone? 


For thee I perilled all, and now betrayed, 
I sit and weep, a lone, deserted maid, 


Afar from Crete, the island of my birth, 
Without a home upon this wide, wide earth. 


A father’s wrath I braved for thy dear sake, 
And this the base return which thou dost make. 


Ah! wouldst thou ne’er had left the shores of 
Greece, 


To rob a maiden’s heart of joy and peace! 


Ungrateful man! couldst thou so soon forget 
The fate that threatened thee when first we 
met? 


Did I not hold thy life within my hand? 
Was it not I that for thy safety planned? 


Who gave thee, then, that mystic clue of 
thread 

That through the labyrinth’s winding mazes 
led? 


Ah! when the fearful beast thy strong hand 
slew, 

Didst thou not think thy love my rightful due? 

And when from Crete together then we flad, 

Didst thou not bid me cast out fear and dread? 

Yet now I sit and moan beside the sea, 

Afar from Crete, and home, and friends, and 
thee, 


And all my tender hopes lie trailed in dust;— 
Alas! on what frail reeds we plice our trust! 
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SWEET-BRIER. 


BY CLARA LE CLERC. 


THE sweet odors of this delicate little 
flower stole upon my senses, as I stood with- 
in the door of the “ Ladies’ Saloon” waiting 
for the down train to bear me onward to an 
important field of labor. The perfume was 
exquisite, and bore my thoughts into the 
past. When a boy I had gathered sprays 
filled with the delicate pink buds and carried 
them to my mother. A thousand memories 
arose in my heart as the gentle June breeze 
wafted the fragrance about me. Presently I 
heard a gentle voice exclaim: 

“O, I have lost one spray of my sweet-brier, 
Cousin Hettie!” 

Being a stranger in the place, I had given 
no attention to the inmates of the Saloon— 
but as these words reached my ears, I 
turned and saw the speaker. 

A fair, fragile little creature of neither the 
blonde nor brunette type she was. Her com- 
plexion was dazzlingly fair; her hair—twas 
neither light nor dark, but a golden brown— 
hung in billowy waves below her waist. Her 
eyes were dark red-brown; such beautiful 
eyes I had never gazed into before. 

A gray travelling suit of some summer 
material graced the tiny figure; a little gray 
hat rested upon the beautiful head. One 
small hand was ungloved, and the fair fingers 
clasped several sprays of sweet-brier. What 
a wee fairy she appeared beside “Cousin 
Hettie *—a tall, stately, dignified brunette— 
who looked down with a smile upon the little 
figure at her side. 

“Well, Mabel dear, what does that signify ? 
You have such a passion for sweet-brier. I 
see it so often that I really grow weary of its 
dainty pink buds, and, as you say, ‘its delicate 
aroma.’” 

“Fie! Cousin Hettie, if it were only possible 
that I might have a little home all my own, I 
should have a tiny bird-nest affair with 
honeysuckle and sweet-brier nestling about 
in every crevice and around every casement; 
in truth I should call it ‘Sweet-Brier.’” 

And the beautiful little creature held the 
cluster of fragrant pink buds and green leaves 
to her dainty nose; giving a sigh—for what? 
as she inhaled the perfume. 

“Hark, the train!—I hear the whistle!” 


And one white hand was raised for a moment, 
as Mabel “the beautiful” arose, shook out 
the soft folds of her travelling dress, and 
settled her tiny hat more firmly upon the 
pretty head. 

“ Now Meb, dear, you will write immediate- 
ly, will you not? I shall be very uneasy until 
I hear from you. Ido not like to have you 
go alone; indeed I think you scarcely well 
enough to go back.” 

“Certainly, I shall write, dear old sober 
Hester. Do not concern yourself about poor 
little me; old school-teachers are not worth 
the worrying over. I have had a quiet 
pleasant rest, darling; this visit to yan has 
been a ray of sunshine in poor ‘ Meb’s’ life; 
and I shall go back to my labors with renewed 
energy. Then, too, we have not much Jonger 
to work now; only a month or six weeks 
before the summer holidays.” 

And so this fairy-like creature was a school- 
teacher! I looked at her in amazement. 
Not more than eighteen summers had 
crowned that beautiful brow with its waves 
of golden brown—and the rosebud lips were 
as pouting as a child's. 

The train came thundering on—and amid 
the hurry and bustle attendant upon such oc- 
casions the two ladies left the Saloon while I 
was giving some directions concerning my 
baggage, and Isaw them no more until the 
bell sounded the signal for departure—and as 
I sprang upon the train I almost ran over the 
dignified “Cousin Hettie,” in whose dark eyes 
there lurked teardrops, and about whose firm 
beautiful mouth a quiver sought to hide 
itself. Lifting my hat with an “excuse me, 
lady!” I moved on into the ladies’ car; and 
there, with her head buried upon the seat in 
front of her, sat my little school-teacher. 
Taking a seat at a respectful distance I 
watched the small figure with no little anx- 
iety; thinking that, woman-like, she was 
indulging in a good cry. By-and-by the head 
was lifted, but the face bore no traces of 
tears. A quiet sadness and deep pallor had 
settled abont the brown eyes and beautiful 
mouth. 

Who was she, this beautiful creature, 
seemingly alone? Was she one of the many 
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homeless waifs upon life’s broad sea? Were 
there no home-hearts awaiting her coming? 
Or must she alone enter upon her varivus 
duties ? 

These and a thousand other conjectures 
floated through my brain, while the cars 
were moving swiftly on—on—past homesteads 
and little towns, bearing us onward—me to 
my place of business, Memphis—and her— 
where ? 

There was something very interesting 
about this young girl; her entire appearance 
was unique. Even the floating hair—a some- 
thing so uncommon to the high and ponder- 
ons chignons worn now-a-days by the 
fashionable ladies of society—seemed so care- 
less and yet so beautiful, that I gazed upon 
the wearer in silent admiration. 

The June afternoon was wearing away, and 
still I sat gazing upon the fair form opposite, 
which sat with thoughtful eyes looking out 
upon the scenes we were passing. I endeav- 
ored to turn my thoughts and eyes away, but 
they would not. 

After a while one little hand reached for- 
ward and gathered up the clusters of dying 
buds and withering leaves, which rested upon 
the cushion in front of her. A quiver passed 


over the coral-like lips, and a grieved look 


came into the red-brown eyes, as she passed 
ler fingers caressingly over the drooping buds. 


The sunshine came drifting through the 
blinds and rested in arrowy lines upon the 
golden brown hair. 

The sunshine faded; and the gray twilight 
crept into the train and my little figure 
seemed weird and shadowy in the dim light. 

By-and-by the lamps were lighted, and a 
bright ray lingered lovingly upon the pure 
sweet face. One small hand supported the 
beautiful head; the other clasped the wilted 
sweet-brier. 

Away and away through the darkness we 
sped, the hoarse rumble of wheels and the 
snort of the engine being the only sounds 
that filled the night. My thoughts were 
away upon some Utopian dream; the fairy 
furm of Mabel was clasped to my heart. I 
called her “ pet” and “ darling,” when-——there 
came a maddening plunge, a roar like distant 
cannon, and [ kuew no more. 

When consciousness returned I found I 
held some object in my arms, and by the 
light of the June moon, which looked down 
mournfully upon the wreck, I found that my 
litle “sweet-brier” was resting upon my 
Ler face a8 Wliic as tbe drifted snow, 
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her long lashes veiling the beautiful eyes. I 
pressed the slight form closely to my heart, 
and wondered within myself as to how she 
came there, 

Presently lights flickered here and there, 
borne in different directions by those who 
had come to our relief. What ascene of con- 
fusion was presented! Car upon car, a 
crushed and broken mass, lay heaped within 
a deep ravine. 

“These are not dead!” exclaimed a voice, 
and the conductor bent his kindly face above 
us. “ Here, lend a hand, my boys; the gen- 
tleman is not dead. Iam not so sure about 
the lady!” 

Rough, but kind and willing hands raised 
us, and bore us gently to a small house some 
distance from the wreck. My wounds were 
nut very severe—more bruises than aught 
else, and a sprained ankle. _ 

For a long time our efforts seemed vain 
with the fair and lovely being so strangely 
thrown upon our care. At length a slight 
convulsion passed over her frame; a quiver 
played about the closed eyelids and around 
the pale compressed mouth, and with a long 
shuddering sigh she opened her beautiful 
eyes. She gazed round wonderingly upon 
the strange faces bending over her, and then, 
with a weary moan, pressed her small hands 
convulsively together. As she did so, her 
cherished sweet-brier sprays fell from ler 
clasp and rested upon the counterpane. I 
gathered them up with jealous care and 
placed them within the breast-pocket of my 
coat. I felt that somehow we two were to be 
more than strangers to each other. 

All night I sat in a large chair at her bed- 
side. In vain the physician urged me to re- 
tire. My little Mabel should not be deserted, 
I thought within myself; and I watched at 
her side, gently caressing the frail little hands 
or bathing the fair brow. 

At length the bright beams of a new day 
began to find their way through the curtains 
and to press loving kisses upon the golden 
head on the pillow. The dark eyes opened, 
gazed into mine gratefully; and raising my 
hand, which was holding hers, she carried it 
to her lips, while tears gathered in the great 
speaking eyes. 

What was it? What tie bound our hearts? 
Unable to resi$t the power which held me 
captive to its will, 1 bent forward and pressed 
my lips to the lily fair brow. A beautiful 
blush for a moment suffused the sweet face ; 
then with a sigu slie turned upon the pillow. 
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As she did so, the beautiful waves of hair 
were brushed aside, exposing a neck as pure 
and white as marble, and something more— 
a large ugly scar reaching from behind the 
left ear to the back of her beautiful neck. 
The mystery of the floating hair was explain- 
ed, and I tormented myself with a thousand 
questions, as to how that great jagged scar 
found a place upon one so fair and lovely. 

No word was exchanged between us, 
Holding my hand tightly clasped within her 
delicate fingers, she again slept. Isat within 
the great “sleepy hollow” of a chair, and 
pondered over the events, the strange events 
of the past twenty-four hours. Who was 
she? And why was it that I felt such a re- 
sistless, overpowering interest in a being I 
had never spoken to—had never met before? 
The day wore on; ’twas passed at her bedside. 
She slumbered fitfully; and I sat there and 
dreamed. The physician came in several 
times, and said if she remained perfectly quiet 
she would be able to travel in several days. 
The shock had deranged her nervous system, 
and she must have time to recover. He 
asked me if I was a friend of the lady; I told 
him I was. 

As the twilight came on, I felt T must take 
some rest, I was weak, nervous and quite ill; 
and as Mabel was sleeping very sweetly I left 
her with the nurse and limped into my room. 
Without disrobing I placed myself upon the 
low cot-bed, and in a few minutes was in a 
deep troubled sleep. It seemed as if some 
one, a great tall man, with gleaming black 
eyes, was striving to tear my darling from my 
arms. She uttered no cry, but twined her 
white arms about my neck, and her beautiful 
eyes pleaded eloquently for my love and pro- 
tection. 

At length the hoarse shriek of the midnight 
train—as it came tearing into the little town 
—aroused me from my sleep. I raised up, 
rubbed my eyes and looked aroundme. The 
moon was peering through the blinds, making 
queer lines upon the white sanded floor. I 
struggled to my feet, and thrusting my well 
foot into a slipper, grasped my cane and tried 
to reach the door. Three times I made the 
effort before I succeeded—the agony of my 
foot was intense. Just as I gained my door 
and was leaning against it for support, I 
heard the train leaving the depot. A long, 
wild, maddening shriek it gave as it rolled 
away in the darkness. A shudder passed 
over me, for the wildness of the long hoarse 

whistle seemed like the wail, the sad farewell, 


of a lone sad soul. I crossed the hall with 
difficulty and softly opened the door to Mabel’s 
room. A shaded lamp was burning upon the 
table; the nurse slept in the easy-chair at the 
bedside—but the patient—was not there! 
The bed was just as she had thrown the 
cover aside; the pillow was yet warm and 
bore the impress of her beautiful head. A 
tiny gray kid—torn at the wrist and with a 
spray of sweet-brier clinging to it—was lying 
upon the bed. She had left it in the hurry 
of departure. I examined the apartment 
closely; nothing was left—yes, upon the 
table, near the lamp, was a tiny white mis- 
sive addressed to “My Unknown Friend.” 
Opening it with trembling fingers, I read 
these words: 


“Mabel cannot express to her unknown 
friend her thanks, her lasting gratitude, for 
his kindness. She goes the way God has ap- 
pointed her—and prays that for him may be 
given love, peace and happiness here; and a 
lasting peace ‘ beyond.’” 


That was all. She was gone—my love, my 
beautiful, and I knew not where. I sat for 
some moments stupefied, not knowing what 
todo. At length I aroused myself sufficiently 
to awaken the nurse and ask her concerning 
our patient. She gazed around with a stare 
of amazement—and affirmed again and again 
that she had not been asleep an hour; that 
she remembered hearing the clock strike 
eleven; that her beautiful charge seemed to 
be sleeping quietly; and being overcome with 
sleep she had yielded herself to its influence. 

Gone, gone; and I possessed no clue what- 
ever by which to trace my beautiful little 
“sweet-brier” not even her name. I gath- 
ered the little glove in my cold fingers and 
tottered from the room. That glove with its 
withered spray of sweet-brier was’ all that 
was left of “Mabel” the “Unknown.” I 
must find her; I would find her; but how? 

“Cousin Hettie!” The name came upon 
me like a ray of light. I would leave on the 
morning train, return to the place where we 
had taken passage together, and learn all of 
“Cousin Hetty.” Hettie who? 

There again did I find myself in alabyrinth 
of trouble. But I was not one to yield to 


difficulties. Having ascertained at what hour 
the train would leave, I made my prepara- 
tions, and early the next morning—with my 
little treasured glove next my heart—I left 
the little village, and in the afternoon again 
entered the Saloon I had left such a short 
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time before. There was the settee upon 
which little Mabel had rested; and there 
upon the floor, crushed and withered, was the 
spray of sweet-brier she had lost the day be- 
fore. Poor little Meb! Who was she? 
Where was she? Carefully, tenderly the 
bruised yet fragrant brier was put aside with 
my other treasures. I inquired of the agent 
if he remembered seeing the two ladies the 
day before. “ Yes, but did not know them— 
didn’t think he had ever seen them before— 
if he had, had forgotten.” 1 asked him if he 
knew a young lady of the place called “ Het- 
tie.” He did not. 

I then requested him to direct me to one or 
two of the leading gentlemen of the place. 
He did so, and to them I applied. The first 
knew no young lady by that name; the 
second, at first, said he did not—then, after 
sitting fur several minutes in deep thought, 
he exclaimed: 

“Tt must be Miss Esther Ingraham, old 
Colonel Ingraham’s daughter, of Flower-Dale. 
They do not reside in the city, but several 
miles from here, in a most beautiful place. 
But, my dear sir, you will not find them at 
home; they left last night at ten for New 
York.” 

Here was a dilemma. After studying the 
case for some minutes I deemed it advisable 
to acquaint this gentleman with the facts. 
This I did. He said he remembered seeing a 
young lady (agreeing with my description) 
several times riding with Miss Esther in the 
pony phaeton, but did not know who she was. 
Had heard she was an invalid cousin; that 
she neither made nor received calls while 
there. Perhaps Colonel Ingraham’s family 
physician might throw some light upon the 
subject. He gave me the physician's address, 
and I visited him immediately, and still no 
success. All he could say was simply this; 
he was called upon some weeks prior to the 
time of my call to attend a young lady who 
had been severely wounded with some sharp 
instrument. The wound had been inflicted 
some time, had partially healed, and then 
broken out afresh. 

She was called “ Mabel;” Colonel Ingra- 
ham had settled all bills; and he had no 
further information to give, except that the 
young lady seemed very fond of flowers, 
especially the delicate little wild rose or 
sweet: brier, which she always kept near her, 
or pressed between her pretty fingers. 

I thanked him kindly and bowed myself 
from his presence. What should I do next? 


Find Mabel I must! That night I took the 
ten o’clock train for New York. Further 
and further was it bearing me from her, yet I 
felt that it was the only hope I had left. I 
must see “ Cousin Hettie!” 


“ Mais, le ceil sur nos souhaits ne regle pas 
les choses.” My poor ankle, bruised and 
sprained, grew so inflamed, and my body so 
weary with constant changing, and the mo- 
tion of the cars, that ere I reached New 
York city I was tossing upon a bed of pain 
both physical and mental. As soon as I was 
able to sit up I commenced my journeyings 
again, but was forced to go slowly, and when 
I arrived in New York and searched the 
different registers and made inquiry at the 
principal hotels, I found that they had left 
for Saratoga the week before. 

Again was I constrained to give some rest 
to the suffering body; though the mind was 
in an agony of unrest. As I lay upon my bed 
with aching limbs and burning fever, the 
sweet pure face of my “sweet-brier,” my 
Mabel, would come before me; and those 
great brown eyes, so fraught with love and 
pleading, would gaze yearningly into mine. 
“Mabel, Mabel! Who are you? Where are 
you? Why have you cast this spell of en- 
chantment upon me?” Often did this mad 
ery rise from my heart during the silent 
hours of the night. And there did I vow, if 
my life was granted me, to dedicate it to 
finding and loving the strange little myth— 
that seeming ignis fatuus which had lighted 
my path for a moment, and then vanished. 

Why make a data of all my wanderings? 
I wrote to my agent to carry on my business 
during my absence, and continued the search. 
It seemed as if Colonel Ingraham and his 
daughter were likewise wild fancies of my 
brain, for from place to place I traced them, 
always hearing the same reply to my queries 
—* Left ten days ago!” At last I heard the 
joyful tidings, “ Left for home four days ago!” 
Again with a thrill of hope stirring my sad 
weary heart I turned my face homeward; 
hoping, praying that the mystery would soon 
be solved. 

Springing up the broad marble steps that 
led to the princely mansion, I rung a sharp 
quick peal at the doorbell. 

A few minutes later I was ushered through 
the broad hall into a beautiful and elegantly- 
furnished drawing-room. I sent up my card 
to Colonel] or Miss Esther Ingraham; and by- 
and-by I heard the sweep of a woman’s 
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drapery down the broad stairway, then across 
the hall; and “Cousin Hettie”—tall, dark 
and stately as I had first seeu her—stood 
within the doorway. A glance of recognition 
passed over the handsome face, as I advanced 
to meet her. 

As briefly as possible I explained to her the 
object of my visit; told her the whole story— 
not omitting my wild deep love for the beau- 
tiful unknown; and at the close I gathered 
her hands in mine, and gazing into her dark 
tear-filled eyes, plead with her to tell me 
where I might find my Mabel! 

“Poor little Meb! Poor boy!’ And with- 
drawing her hands from my clasp, for one 
moment one beautiful shapely hand was 
placed upon my dark curls, while the other 
covered her eyes, concealing the tears that 
would come. 

“Why do you say ‘poor little Meb, and 
poor boy!” I exclaimed, impetuously. “Tell 
me—lI must know all!” 

* You shall know all. Yes, her sad story. 
Mabel is my cousin, my much loved cousin— 
the child of my mother’s brother, and several 
years my junior. Her father betrothed her 
when a child to a man a dozen years her 
senior, and when she was but fifteen years 
old. We were at that time at school together. 
Iler father and her betrothed came to the 
school where we were boarding, and there, 

‘ notwithstanding her prayers and entreaties, 
she was forced to wed the tall, dark, stern 
man she utterly loathed. Her gentle nature 
could not cope with such a wild passionate 
one as his. One glance of his dark gleaming 
eyes filled her with wildest dread. Three 
months after her marriage her father and 
mother both died suddenly, mysteriously, 
aud since other facts have been developed 
tis thought that they were murdered. One 
night, six weeks later, after sitting up until 
near midnight waiting for her husband, the 
poor child began to make preparations for 
retiring, when her husband suddenly entered 
the room, his eyes gleaming, his lips purple 
and flecked with foam. He caught her by 
the waist and holding her over the open 
window vowed that she had lived long 
enough, that he was going to end her life. 
With a wild cry the poor child closed her 
eyes and prepared for death—for death would 
have inevitably fallowed—but another freak 
seemed to seize upon the madman—for such 
he was. He bound her in the window, her 
body half suspended over the casing, and left 
her there. Hauging in that position she was 


soon insensible, and knew nothing more until 
a late hour the next day she awoke to con- 
sciousness, to learn that she had been rescued 
from her perilous situation by friends, and 
that her husband was in the hands of com- 
petent judges, who decided it was best for 
him to be placed in an insane asylum. Poor 
little Mabel! She could not remain in a 
place fraught with so much horror; so she 
determined to return to school; and once 
more in the bright and cheerful hall she tried 
to cast aside the dark pall which enveloped 
her and be again the bright little Meb of old. 

“T graduated and left school the summer 
she returned; and she, with a Spartan-like 
bravery battled through the course, and one 
year ago received her reward. But still she 
would not return to the old place. She had 
decided to teach. ‘I must do something, 
Cousin Hettie, else my heart will break? 
moaned the stricken one, as she buried her 
face upon my shoulder; so at last we con- 
sented, and the little creature entered upon 
her duties as instructress in the same institu- 
tion wherein she had completed her course. 

“All this time her husband had been 
closely confined, and guarded with the strict- 
est care. But this spring, in March, the mad- 
man, eluding all vigilance, made his escape, 
and sought my cousin in her home. Not 
finding her there, some cunning supernatural 
power—which ever controls the maniac—led 
him to her hiding-place, and entering her 
room at night, he inflicted a severe wound 
upon her neck, just behind the left ear, with 
a poignard; and then with a wild yell of 
demoniacal glee sprang through the window 
to be seized Upon and borne off in irons by 
his keepers, who, having discovered his 
escape, had instituted immediate search for 
him. 

“For a while Mabel’s life hung in the 
balance. I was sent for and went to her im- 
mediately; and so soon as she was able to 
travel I brought her home with me. But the 
journey had caused the wound to inflame, 
and our physician was called in. By the will 
of an all-merciful God, through his care and 
skill our loved one was restored to her former 
self. She would return to her school duties; 
and well do I remember the day she left me. 
We were standing together upon the balcony, 
she was arranging a cluster of her favorite 
sweet-brier, when with a slight shiver, she 
raised her beautiful eyes to mine with such a 
pleading, startled look in them that I asked, 
‘what is it, Mabel—are you ill?’ ‘Cousin 
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Sweet-Brier, 


Hettie, I feel as if something, I scarcely know 
what, is about to happen t© me. That my 
heart, which has never felt the thrilling power 
of love, will soon find its mate; yet we can 
never love as others—I shall never speak to 
that kindred soul but once, Cousin Hettie; 
then it will be no sin! Perhaps I am doing 
a wrong in telling you this, but I find in you 
Mabel’s kindred soul. God pity you both!” 

Then after a short pause she added: 

“ May I ask what she said to you?” 

“Nothing!” 1 replied. “She never spoke 
one word to me—nor I to her, during the 
night and day I watched beside her bed. 
Ilere is the note she left for me; she has got 
tu speak to me.” 

Speaking thus I drew the precious little 
treasure from its hiding-place and put it in 
her hand. 

“Yes, this is Mabel’s delicate chirography. 
She knew it was best that she should leave; 
she is now quite well and seemingly con- 
tented. I hear from her regularly; she has 
never once mentioned the meeting between 
you two.” 

“T shall not ask where she is; but I pray 
you, guard my darling tenderly. God pity 
and help me—my life is now a blank.” 

After further conversation, and an earnest 
solicitation from the lady to make her father’s 
house my home while in the city, and a re- 
quest that 1 would keep her apprised of my 
place of abode, I bade Esther Ingraham 
goud-bj. 


Days glided into weeks, weeks took upon 
themselves the form of months, and months 
added themselves to the great addition table 
of time, until three long, sad and weary years 
stood out dark and grim upon the tablets of 
Father Time. I wandered—knowing not, 
caring not where my journeying might lead 


me. My business was so arranged that it did 
not suffer during my absence; but what 
cared I for that? Nervous, wretched, ex- 
pectant—awaiting what? For the voice of 
my Mabel, my delicate rose, to address me 
once. At last the summons came—only these 
words: 

“Come to Flower-Dale immediately. 

“ EsTHER.” 

Again was it June, that queen month of 
the year! Again was the air redolent with 
the delicate aroma of a thousand flowers; 
again did the arrowy lines of golden sunshine 
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mark hill and dell, and rest with lingering 
touches upon the many beaiaties of Flower- 
Dale, as with trembling hand I touched the 
bell Scarcely had the faint echo died along 
the hall when “Cousin Hettie”—wearing a 
look of sadness about the dark eyes and a 
suspicious trembling about the usually firm 
mouth—appeared at the door, and taking my 
hand in hers, whispered gently: 

“Come!” 

Up the broad stairs she led me, and reach- 
ing a door to the right she opened it, and in 
a few trembling words bade me enter. 

“Be firm!” she whispered, as she left me. 

In a large easy-chair near the window, 
where the fragrant June breeze found its way 
in gentle breath, and the golden siftings of a 
June sunset glinted the bright billows of 
hair, with snowy fingers clasping a cluster of 
pink sweet-brier, and brown eyes gazing 
eagerly towards the door, sat my Mabel— 
more beautiful than any dream of the imagin- 
ation. With noiseless steps I reached the 
chair and knelt at her feet. Two white arms 
were folded about my neck, and her beautiful 
head fell upon my shoulder. No word was 
spoken. What need for words? Weak, ex- 
pressionless words. Our hearts were speaking 
to each other. Half an hour passed thus. 
Then, far off, gentle and flutelike, came the 
words: 

“In heaven, darling, where there is neither 
marrying nor giving in marriage!”’—and her 
lips sought mine. 

“Yes, my Mabel, in heaven!” And our 
lips sealed the pledge with our first and last 
kiss—for the beautiful casket was tenantless 
—the soul had become a priceless gem in the 
Saviour’s crown. 

In a secluded spot in the vast garden of 
Flower-Dale is a small enclosure; a delicate 
iron trellis work with clinging sweet-brier. A 
marble cross, pure, spotless, bearing the 
simple inscription, “ MABEL,” stands within. 
When day is marrying itself unto the night, 
I enter the grounds, and gathering delicate 
sprays of her loved flower weave them into a 
garland and place it upon the cross. “No 
cross without a crown!” And my Mabel's is 
resplendent with the amarauthine flowers of 
eternity; while I, in the silent twilight hour, 
with her dear eyes of beautiful brown keeping 
watch upon me through the heavenly gates 
ajar, weave this simple token of my love from 
her favorite flower—* sweet-brier.” 


THE RINGDOVE MUTINY. 


BY I. P. MILLER. 


“Mr. MATE, can you give us a job, sir? 
I'm hard up—aint got no money, nor ate 
nothin’ since yesterday mornin’. If I don’t 
get some work I'll have to starve, sir—or 
steal. Can’t you give me a day’s work, 
sir?” 

Sueh was the speech addressed to me by a 
man who came up the accommodation ladder 
which led from the wharf in Sandridge, 
Australia, to the gangway of the good barque 
Ringdove, whereof I was mate, having 
joined in that capacity but a few days 
before. 

We were putting out a cargo of flour, the 
barque being engaged in regular trade be- 
tween Chili, South America, and her 


majesty’s colonies in Australia. The voyage 
before this one had taken her into Tasmania, 
where she had shipped a new crew—the one 
now in the vessel; and a hard-looking lot 
they were, as ever I had the misfortune to 


sail with. The last mate whose place I had 
taken, was a quiet, kindly man, with no 
great energy; and he had told me before I 
joined the barque, that he left solely on ac- 
count of the crew, who were inveterate 
skulkers, thieves and bullies, and always 
fighting among themselves, except when 
united to make combined war on their “ natu- 
ral enemies, the after-guard.” But I wanted 
a berth, and the captain and I were mutually 
pleased with each other, so I shipped as chief 
officer; I had compelled obedience from bad 
crews before, and did not doubt but that 
prompt determination and energy would 
enable me to get along with these fellows. 

At the time the stranger saluted me with 
his appeal for a job, I was discharging cargo 
short-handed; five of the sailors having got 
in a drunken row the previous evening, with 

some citizens on shore, and got locked up for 

stheir pains—the captain refusing to pay their 
fines. I looked at the man—a big, and cer- 
tainly not over-handsome fellow, with a close- 
cropped head of bristly black hair, a smooth 
face (or, at least, it would have been smooth, 
but for a beard of two days’ growth), a slight 
stoop in his shoulders, and eyes that looked 
everywhere but at mine. 

“Well, my man,” said I, “I want a hand or 


two—are you a sailor-man? Have you ever 
been used to working cargo?” 

The sullen dogged look of obstinate hope- 
lessness on the man’s face instantly gave way 
to an expression of eager hope—he had evi- 
dently fully expected a flat denial to his 
request. 

“Yes sir; I am a sailor, and used to cargo 
work, or any other work aboard ship,” he 
replied, 

“Very well—take off your coat and go be- 
low—get that flour from the run into the 
square of the main hatch. But hold on. 
You say you haven’t had any breakfast ?” 

“Not a bite since yesterday morning, sir.” 

“Then go to the cook and get something— 
a hungry man can’t doa man’s work. Cook,” 
I called out, to that important official, “ give 
this man some grub.” 

The man muttered a “thank you, sir,” and 
went forward. In ashort time he returned, 
went into the hold, and worked well until 
noon. When he came up with the rest of 
the men, I told him to get his dinner with 
the crew, which he did, the whole of them 
eating on the topgallant-fo’castle, under the 
shade of an awning. : 

As I was walking the quarter-deck afler my 
dinner, smoking a cigar, and waiting for two 
bells to strike, to turn the men to again, a 
police officer came on board, and walking up 
to me, touched his hat and inquired: 

“Is that man with the red belt on, there 
for’ard, one of your crew, sir?” 

“No,” said I; “he’s working by the day. 
Why ?” 

“Do you know who he is, sir?” 

“No; who is he, any way?” 

“That man is a convict—Nick Bush, he 
calls himself—one of the worst characters in 
the colonies. He was only discharged from 
the hulks yesterday morning—been in for 
four years, for a robbery with violence !” 

“The devil! Well, he can’t steal much 
here, at all events; and if he wants to work 
I’m willing he should have work to do. It 
wont make him an honest man to write 
‘thief’ on his back. I’m obliged to you, 
officer, for your warning. Wont you slip 
down and take a glass of wine ?” 
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The officer stepped down, agreeably to my 
invitation, but didn’t take a glass of wine— 
whiskey seemed to suit his palate much bet- 
ter. He then went ashore, after informing 
me that the mate of another ship had turned 
the convict ashore that morning, after setting 
him to work, on being told who and what he 
was by my informant. 

Two bells struck, and I gave the order to 
recommence work. As the men came along 
to the waist and descended to the hold, 1 
noticed that my new workman lingered till 
the last, and brought his jacket on his arm. 
As he approached me, he stopped; and I ob- 
served on his features the same look of sullen 
dreariness he had worn when he first came 
on board. He evidently expected to be again 
turned on shore, and was prepared to be 
greeted with sneers, if not with abuse. But 
I had no intention of meddling with the 
man’s past career; if he was intending to live 
without crime for the future, I, at least, 
would not assist in hounding him back to his 
former evil courses ; and the following colloquy 
ensued: 

“What's your name, my man?” 

“ Bush, sir.” 

“Well, Bush, why don’t you turn to with 
the rest? Got tired of it in two hours?” 

“No sir; but—didn’t that policeman tell 
you anything about me, sir—that I was a 
con—” 

“There, there; that'll do. I don’t want to 
know anything about what you've done, or 
haven’t done. Are you going to work any 
more 2” 

“Then you aint going to turn me ashore, 
sir?” he asked, for the first time looking me 
full in the eyes, with an expression of plead- 
ing, eager anxiety that would have been 
ludicrous for such a big powerful man, had 
it not been really painful to regard. 

“Turn you ashore? No. Look here, 
Bush, I never in my life kicked a dog because 
he was down. I don’t care what you’ve been 
“—never mind what others say—it'll be time 
enough for you to go ashore when I tell you 
to go. Go below to work again—you can get 
your grub aboard the vessel while you're at 
work aboard, and sleep in the fo’castle. If 
you’re a mind to work you shall have it.” 

“Thank you, sir; I do want work—and I 
may have a chance to pay you back for this 
some day, sir,” said Bush, as he disappeared 
down the hatchway. 

The next day we finished discharging the 
cargo; and four of the five rascals who had 
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been locked up were brought on board by the 
police, one of them, who had used a knife in 
the row, being detained to stand a trial for a 
deadly assault. As we were in a hurry to get 
to sea, another man had to be shipped at 
once; and the captain, on my recommenda- 
tion, immediately enrolled Nick Bush as one 
of the barque’s crew. The fellow seemed 
anxious to give satisfaction, and was a quick 
strong man and a good seaman; and I had no 
doubt would prove a valuable man. 

We sailed first to Newcastle, New South 
Wales, and took in a cargo of coal. From 
thence we went to Talcahuana, in Chili, 
where we disposed of our coal to good advan- 
tage, to a steamship company, getting seven 
hundred pounds sterling for the cargo, in 
gold. A short run took us to Valparaiso, 
where we received a cargo of flour on con- 
signment, for merchants in Sydney, New 
South Wales; and we set sail on our return 
trip with every prospect of keeping up the 
Ringdove’s name as a “lucky craft.” I must 
now speak of the other officers. 

Our captain was an elderly man, whose life 
had been mostly spent on the ocean. He 
was a perfect seaman, and a gentleman, too, 
though he did use bad grammar, eat with his 
knife, and sometimes swear. He wae kind, 
and generally silent in his habits; but there 
was a look about his mouth and eyes that 
said plainly enough that he was a dangerous 
man to trifle with. 

The second-mate was rather a hard case. 
He was a stout young fellow, and a very fair 
seaman; but he had been “brought up in 
packets,” and was a genuine “ packet second- 
mate :” and thought no more of knocking a 
man down with a handspike than he did of 
smoking a pipe of tobacco. I had been 
obliged on several occasions to interfere on 
behalf of some of the seamen, whom he was 
brutally abusing; and on one occasion he 
told me that he “ headed his own watch, and 
would do it, too.” I merely replied that if he 
was officer of the starboard watch, I was 
mate of the ship; and that every man in her 
had got to obey my orders, except the cap- 
tain; on which our quarrel ended. 

Bush, my convict protege, had shown him- 
self a good man; and the captain, who had 
at first been displeased when I told him the 
new man was a “ lay,” (as convicts are called 
in that part of the world) had come to regard 
him very favorably. 

For ten days after leaving Valparaiso, all 
went well; at the end of that time Captain 
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Thompson fell sick. At first he experienced 
merely a slight nausea and headache; but he 
grew worse rapidly, and on the fourth day of 
his illness, as 1 was sitting by his cot, wiping 
the moisture from his forehead, he said: 

“Mr. Ritchie, will you look round a bit, and 
make sure we are not overheard ?” 

I wondered what was coming, but did as 
he requested; no one was near. 

“Now, Mr. Ritchie, keep close to me, and 
we'll whisper. Do you know of what Iam 
dying?” 

“Captain Thompson, I hope you're not 
dying—I don’t think you are. This thirst 
and burning sensation you complain of is 
only a kind of a fever, sir; keep a stiff upper 
lip, sir, and you'll weather it, yet,” said I, 
encouragingly. 

“No, Ritchie,” said he, smiling calmly; 
“T’ve done my work. I’m dying—and with 
only a fever, as you say. But have you no 
suspicions as to what gave me the fever?” 

“No sir.” 

“Then listen, but don’t start, nor say any- 
thing out loud—I’m poisoned !” 

“Good God, sir! what makes you have 
that horrible thought ?” 

“°Tis a certainty, Mr. Ritchie. I know 
that I drank poison in a glass of grog I took 
from a bottle that was on the swinging tray, 
the evening I was taken down. And I’m 
about done for now—shan’t hold out much 
longer. Listen—come closer—I have been 
poisoned purposely, I believe by either the 
steward or second-mate—don’t trust that 
man, Mr. Ritchie. I’m afraid you'll have 
your hands full after I’m gone; for the crew 
know about our having the money on board. 
Confounded folly in me not to send it over by 
mail, in a draft, instead of bringing it in the 
barque; and I much fear that poisoning me is 
but part of a plan to take the barque. 
There’s my will in that desk; all I have goes 
to my wife and boy. Ritchie, I have read 
you and I know I can trust you; what one 
man can do to take the vessel in safe you will 
do. But look out, don’t trust anybody, keep 
your pistols handy, and use ’em without hesi- 
tation, if need be, look out for that second- 
mate, shoot him down like a dog if you see 
the least reason, for plucky action is your only 
chance; and if you must trust anybody, trust 
that convict, Bush.” 

“Did you call me, Mr. Ritchie?” said the 
steward, poking his ugly head into the 
stateroom. 


“ No,” said I; and he disappeared. 
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Whispering once more in my ear, the 
captain continued: 

“That scoundrel is watching—don’t let any 
of ’em see that you’re on the lookout. Get 
your pistols, Mr. Ritchie, and here, take my 
revolver; ’tis a splendid weapon, and never 
misses. Put that water-jug where I can 
reach it, and go on deck for a bit, to see how 
things are going on.” 

All seemed quiet on deck, and in about 
half an hour I returned to the captain’s room, 
He was dead, and the frightful expression on 
his honest, manly face, and marks of discolor- 
ation on his neck, told me that the brave, 
kind-hearted skipper had been cruelly 
strangled! I felt at once all the horror of my 
situation, that I was standing over a magazine, 
and a spark would be certain destruction. 

My plaus were simple, and soon resolved 
upon. Calling the steward, who looked me 
brazenly in the face, I informed him that 
Captain Thompson was dead (I was certain 
that the steward himself was the murderer), 
and directed him to call Mr. Taylor from the 
deck. In a few minutes the latter came 
down, with a look of concern on his features 
which made me hate him more bitterly than 
ever, for I believed he was an accessury to 
the murder of the captain, if indeed not a 
principal in the accursed deed, and I put his 
grief down as hypocrisy at once. We con- 
versed a few minutes about the suddenness of 
the affair, and I directed him to send two 
men to sew up the body in a hammock, which 
was done. No further incidents occurred 
that night; but I narrowly watched the 
second-mate, and noticed that from being a 
bully over the sailors he had suddenly become 
quite confidential with them. I needed no 
further proof that the captain’s estimate of 
the man was correct. 

Next day I had no work done, as the cap- 
tain was to be buried at noon. 

Watching the crew as closely as possible 
without rousing their suspicions, I became 
more and more convinced that I was on the 
brink of destruction. I determined to trust 
the only man in the barque, in whom I still 
hoped I might place confidence—the convict, 
Bush—and endeavor to secure him as a help 
in this my extremity. But he avoided me, 
evidently with much care. I was entirely 
alone, even the wretch whom I had befriend- 
ed, and who had so warmly protested his 
gratitude, had deserted me. 

At half past eleven o'clock, I ordered the 


mainsail to be hauled up and the mainyard 
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laid aback. The body of the murdered cap- 
tain was brought up, and laid on a hatch, one 
end of which rested on a cask, and the other 
on the weather rail. The heavy pitch-kettle 
was secured to the feet (we had no shot on 
board), and England's red ensign spread over 
all. The men stood around decorously as I 
read from a prayer-book the beautiful Episco- 
pal service for the burial of the dead at sea; 
and as I read “ we therefore commit his body 
to the deep,” Bush launched the hatch over 
the side. A splash, and Enoch Thompson, 
but a few days before strong and vigorous, 
was gone forever! Concluding the service, 
I turned away; and the sailors went forward, 
collecting in a bunch near the galley. 

At half past twelve I called the steward, 
and directed him to tell Mr. Taylor to come 
on the quarter-deck, which he did, the second- 
mate soon making his appearance, from 
forward ! 

“Call all hands aft, Mr. Taylor,” said I; 
and they were soon aft, in a body. 

“Maen,” I commenced, “as good and hon- 
orable a man as ever breathed we have just 
buried, in the person of Captain Thompson. 
The command now devolves upon me, and 
you will consider Mr. Taylor as the chief 
officer, for the future. Nicholas Bush, I ap- 
point you second-mate; you will bring your 
clothing aft, and enter upon your duties at 
once. That will do, men, you can go forward. 
Mr. Taylor, fill away the maintopsail, and 
keep the barque on her course—give her the 
stun’-sails, sir, if the wind is free enough.” 

Not a man moved; and the second-mate, 
looking into my face with a sneer, said: 

“ Hadn't you better do your own dirty work, 
Mr. Captain—a h—| of a captain you are! 
Everybody in this packet has got to mind you, 
have they? Captain Ritchie, your little 
game’s up aboard here, I’m captain now. 
What do you think of that ?” 

The demons had no idea that I suspected 
any mutiny on their part; and as I drew the 
dead captain’s huge “ navy Colt,” and cocked 
it, [saw them wince and waver. The new 
mate, Taylor, sprang in among the men, who 
instinctively opened out on both sides, know- 
ing that the scoundrel officer was the one I 
wished to hit, and not desiring to shield him 


with their own bodies. Had I managed to 
kill that man, at that moment, I am convinced 
that the mutineers would have at once yield- 
ed; and I should have killed him, but as I 
taised the pistol to a good aim at the villain 
as he cowered under the rail in a vain 
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attempt to screen himself from the deadly 
weapon, I saw a shadow on the deck by my 
side, and had barely time to spring forward to 
escape a blow with a handspike that would 
have dashed out my brains. Turning upon 
my assailant, I found the steward—the mur- 
derer of the captain, as I believed—who had 
crept up behind me with the handspike; and 
before he could repeat his blow at my head, 
or speak or turn to fly, I fired full at his face, 
the muzzle of the pistol being so close to him 
that the flash of the powder burned his hair 
and whiskers. He fell dead in his tracks, 
without a cry or a groan. 

But the interruption was fatal to my hope 
of quelling the mutiny. As I turned to again 
face the crew and their villanous leader, the 
whole mob were upon me. I fired one shot 
at Taylor, which, though it missed him, tore 
through the breast of another, letting out his 
life; and then I was knocked senseless by a 
blow with a belaying-pin. The mutineers had 
got possession of the barque, and I was bound 
and helpless, a prisoner in their hands, after 
killing two of theircompanions. I assure the 
reader that the prospect was anything but 
pleasing. 

When I came to my senses, I found myself 
bound hand and foot, and tossed out of the 
way in alongside of the spare spars. The 
barque was close-hauled to the wind, and the 
savage mob of devils were drinking liquors on 
the quarter-deck. Taylor came up to me, 
and spoke. 

“Aha! Captain Ritchie, how do you like 
your new billet? We've got to mind you, 
have we? I'll show you who’s master here, 
before I've done with you. Look here, now; 
where's that money? Out with all you know 
about it—spit it out!” 

The money was skillfully hidden, and I 
knew they would have hard work to find it; 
it was in a‘cavity made between the two 
halves of a wooden anchor-stock, a spare one 
purchased for the purpose, and lashed to the 
foremast between decks, where it was now 
covered up with flour. I determined they 
should know nothing of its whereabouts from 
me, for I knew they would take my life at any 
rate, and refusing to tell where the gold was 
hidden could not make my fate much worse, 

“I know of no money on board,” replied I; 


“the freight was sent to Sydney by the mail- 
steamer.” 


“You lie, you hound; you lie,” said Tay- 
lor, savagely, at the same time treating me 
first to a vicious slap, and then to a 
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mouthful of tobacco-juice, in my face; “if 
you don’t spout, and quick, too, we'll skin you 
alive.” 

The other mutineers clustered around, and 
Taylor addressed them. 

“This whelp wont tell where the money is, 
but we’ll see if we can’t make him squawk it 
out. Bring some oakum and a tar-bucket, 
one of you, and some matches.” 

Bush now came forward, and I determined 
to make one appeal to his gratitude. 1 
addressed him: 

“ Bush, is this what I get for trusting you? 
Do you call this fair—” 

“Shut up, you hound,” said Taylor, again 
slapping my face; “we don't want any of 
your palaver here. Tell us where the money 
is—that’s all we want of you. Bush will talk 
to you when J tell him.” 

I hoped and expected that they would not 
kill me till they did find out where the money 
was, and determined to save my life as long 
as possible, by keeping my knowledge to my- 
self. But now Bush made an unexpected 
diversion in my favor. 

“ Look here, Taylor,” said he, “ you're set- 
tin’ yourself up too almighty high, all at once. 
I just want you to understand that I’m as 
much skipper here as you are, or anybody 
else. And Ill speak to who I please, and 
just when and where I please, and it’s none 
o’ your d—d business about it, ejther. An’ 
if Mr. Ritchie’s got anything to say to me he 
shall say it, and no thanks to the lot o’ ye. I 
done my share o’ the job, and I’ll have my 
share o’ the pay.” 

Taylor turned livid, and snatching from his 
belt the pistol which he had taken from me, 
he levelled it at this new mutineer; but Bush 
was too quick for him. The bullet went 
harmlessly through the air, the arch-traitor’s 
hand being held over his head by one of 
Bush’s, who had him by the throat with the 
other. A desperate struggle for the mastery 
ensued between the two men, the others 
standing around without attempting to inter- 
fere; as indeed it would not have been easy 
to do, so rapid were their contortions and 
shiftings of position. 

The convict’s eyes fairly blazed with rage, 
his lips foamed, and his bristly hair seemed to 
stand upright—but it was certainly not with 
fear. Taylor was frightened at a terrible dis- 
advantage; for though a powerful man, he 
was clearly no match, in either strength or 
activity, for Bush, whose muscles and sinews 
now stood out like bunches of knotted cords; 
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and the convict’s grip of his throat must sodn 
prove fatal, unless the officer could escape it, 
By a tremendous exertion he wrenched his 
arm from Bush’s hold, and dealt. him a blow 
in the face with the revolver; the next mo- 
ment the convict, whirling his antagonist 
round as though he were a child, dashed him 
with awful force against the mizzen-mast, 
near which they had arrived during their 
struggle. He fell like a clod; and Bush, 
picking him up in his arms, thrust him out 
through an open port, to a watery grave; 
then, turning to the rest of the crew, he de- 
manded in a whispering voice, “if anybody 
else wanted to tell him who he should talk 
to?” Nobody did—the ruffian’s demoniae 
look and evident strength and courage, made 
him a man for such villains as the mutineers 
to respect. He picked up the revolver, and 
stuck it in his belt; and soon after a general 
council was held, at which Bush and two 
others were elected to have command, there 
being eight others on board, all told, besides 
myself. 

I was kept bound during the following 
night, and lay on deck, hungry, cold and 
despondent. But the next day I was released 
from the cords with which I had been tied, 
and confined in my own stateroom, the door 
of which was kept always locked, and a man 
on watch at the door. The villains made no 
secret of their plan of action, which was to 
make the California coast, divide the money 
(if they could find it) and scuttle the barque. 
Part of the wretches advocated putting me to 
death; but Bush put such a decided veto on 
that plan, and the ferocity he showed in his 
fight with Taylor had given him so much in- 
fluence, that it was finally decided to put me 
ashore on some island. I had hoped some- 
thing favorable from Bush; but he never 
came near me without bringing anovher 
scamp with him, so that all chance of a pri- 
vate appeal to his better feelings was des- 
troyed. I reproached him bitterly on more 
than one of these visits, for his treachery to 
one who had befriended him; but I could get 
no satisfaction. The last time he visited me, 
and I spoke to him as I had been accustomed 
to since my imprisonment, he told me to 
“shut up, for we were square; or if anybody 
owed anything, it was me who owed him for 
my life;’ and asked me sneeringly “ what I 
had ever done for him, except to give hima 
job of work, when I had got to hire somebody, 
and he was as good a man as I could get?” 

On the morning of the fifth day after the 
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mutiny a small island was sighted; and an 
earnest discussion ensued among the muti- 
neers as to my disposal, which finally became 
an angry dispute. Part of the wretches 
wished to torture me, to find out where the 
money was hidden; they having of course 
failed to discover it by demolishing almost the 
whole cabin. Others were for finishing me 
altogether, as “ dead men could tell no tales.” 
But Bush, and one other (a young fellow, a 
native of Launceston, Tasmania), were as 
loud as any, in demanding that I should be 
put ashore on the island; Bush saying (and 
clinching his assertion with a volley of oaths) 
that I should have blankets and food given 
me, besides. The wordy war waxed hot, and 
one of the three “captains ” (who wished me 
to be tortured) drew his knife, telling Bush 
he “needn’t think he was going to set him- 
self up for a boss over all hands;” but the 
latter ended the quarrel and the discussion 
together, by shooting his opponent through 
the head. He was then tossed over the rail. 

A few hours later I stood on the white 
beach of the low coral island, watching the 
unlucky Ringdove as she drew off the land, 
leaving me to my fate. The villains on 
board had given me a bag of hard bread, a 
hatchet and knife, a small keg of water and a 
blanket. To this abundant store Bush had 
added some tobacco and a bottle of whiskey. 

I knew well enough that my position was 
well nigh desperate; it was very unlikely that 
I should find fresh water on so small an 
island, and my ten-gallon keg would soon be 
emptied; and the island itself—a mere speck 
on the wide waste of the Pacific—lay hun- 
dreds of miles from any frequented ocean 
track. My chance of escape was small in- 
deed; but, as I watched the receding barque, 
a hope that I might yet be able to take 
vengeance on the mutineers, and particularly 
on Nick Bush, for my own treatment and the 
brutal murder of Captain Thompson, occu- 
pied a much larger share of ny thoughts than 
did anxiety for the future; and I exulted as [ 
thought of the swift retribution which had 
overtaken the steward and second-mate. 

I watched the barque till she faded toa 
speck and then disappeared. When she was 
fairly lost to my view, I felt that I was indeed 
alone; not as I had felt in the forests of New 
Zealand or the desert plains of “ up-country ” 
Australia—where a return to the haunts of 
my fellow-men was but a question of a few 
weeks, or months at most—but like one from 
whom the world was shut out forever, all 
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save one pitiful, possibly unknown atom—my 
island. 

I picked up the bottle of whiskey, and 
drew the cork. I had always been a temper- 
ate man; never getting intoxicated, and often 
going for months without tasting liquor. I 
had a perhaps morbid dread of acquiring a 
taste for the stuff, and one day becoming a 
sot. As I raised the bottle to my lips, I spoke 
aloud, with a bitter, jeering sensation at my 
heart: 

“ There’s not much danger of getting to be 
a drunkard here.” 

My voice sounded so strangely to my own 
ears that it startled me; it seemed to go no 
further than where I stood. 1 lowered the 
bottle, and as I did so the question flashed 
across my mind, “have they poisoned this, as 
they did that for Captain Thompson?” For 
a moment I was tempted to dash the bottle 
on the beach; then I thought, “ better to die 
so, if they have, than to perish in the agonies 
of intolerable thirst;” and without further 
hesitation I drank freely. Biting off a piece of 
tobacco, I sat down on the beach and en- 
deavored to calmly consider my situation; 
but I could devise no possible loop-hole of 
escape, and finished my cogitations with bitter 
curses of the mutineers. 

But the sun was getting low, and I aroused 
myself to examine my prison. Piling my 
treasures up at the foot of a low species of 
palm tree, I started for a walk around the 
island, on the beach. But I was soon stopped 
by a channel of water, apparently very deep, 
which extended into the island, spreading 
out so as to take up a very large portion of 
the interior. The island was a mere shell—a 
strip of land nearly circular, surrounding a 
salt lake on all sides except at the channel 
which had halted me; from the ocean beach 
on the outside to the margin of the placid 
waters within, the land was nowhere more 
than a quarter of a mile across. The lagoon 
or lake in the centre was perhaps a mile and 
a halfin diameter. The mutineers had put 
me on a nice place. 

Returning to my worldly goods, I took a 
drink of the precious liquid, and ate a biscuit. 
I had a few matches, and recklessly lighted 
one to start my pipe, saying to myself as I did 
so that I had as many matches as would last 
me as long as I lived. I had no desire to ex- 
plore my domain any further at present; so, 
although the sun was still above the horizon, 
I spread my blanket beneath one of the 
slender trees with which the island was 
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thickly covered, and lay down to sleep. Odd 
as it may appear, I soon dropped off, and did 
not wake up till after sunrise next morning. 

The reader would derive little interest from 
a detai'ed aceount of what I did while on the 
island. It is sufficient for me to say that I 
found water everywhere I dug (with a wooden 
spade), at the level of the sea. It was brack- 
ish and sickening, but I drank it, and felt but 
little inconvenience from so doing. I found 
no signs of animal life, excepting a few small 
birds, on the island; nor did I find, what I 
hoped and expected, either cocoanuts or 
bread-fruit. I was doomed to die of starva- 
tion, unless I chose to end my life in some 
quick way; and salt water was plenty, and I 
had a knife. 

I scarcely took the trouble to look for ships, 
from the first. I knew well that my habita- 
tion was seldom, if ever, sighted by passing 
vessels; and a dull apathy took possession of 
my mind and body, from the moment I be- 
came satisfied that I had no possible means 
of procuring food after my slender stock of 
bread was exhausted. Day after day I lay 
listlessly under my tree—the one beneath 
which I first lay down to sleep—bestirring 
myself only when hungry or thirsty, when I 
would get up, eat or drink as freely as though 
the world’s stores were at my command, then 
bite another bit of tobacco, and lie down 
again to wonder how long this would last. I 
never till the day I left, walked around the 
little islet! 

One morning, after my thankless meal, I 
asked myself curiously how long I had been 
on this shore? I tried to recollect, but could 
not; and I soon gave up the attempt, and lay 
down again to pass another aimless, weary, 
thoughtless day; but I was soon roused up. 

A dull booming sound, like the distant 
roar of a heavy gun, brought me to my feet, 
and started the blood through my veins by 
speaking a hope of escape to my heart. I 
looked anxiously—how anxiously I cannot 
make known to those who have never been 
in similar desperate straits themselves—along 
that part of the horizon which was visible 
from where I stood. There was nothing in 
sight—not so much as a seagull. Then I 
started like a madman (and indeed I was not 
far short of madness) along the beach, run- 
ning as though my life depended on my 
speed. 

Again the booming sound—beautiful music 
it was to me—reached my ear; and as I ran 
frantically along the smooth white beach I 
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yelled like a raving maniac, In answer to the 
sound. I had no power of thought left, or I 
would have laughed at the absurdity of re- 
plying to the thunder of that distant gun 
with my feeble cries. I arrived at the oppo- 
site side of the island from where I had 
hitherto existed, and stopped, exhausted with 
the violence of my physicial efforts and my 
mental agitation, and blinded with sweat and 
dizzy with hope and fear—hope of life and 
fear of madness—for I dreaded lest reason 
was leaving me, and the sounds were not 
real. 

A third time the sweet-voiced minstrel sent 
the cheering messenger of hope to my island 
and to me; and collecting my faculties with 
a mighty effort, 1 looked again to seaward. 

Iwas saved. Not more than five miles away 
was a ship, steering straight for the island; 
and as I looked, hardly daring to believe the 
joyous sight, a puff of white smoke shot out 
from her side, aud curled gracefully upward 
until it faded quite away. And then when I 
had almost done listening for the sound, it 
came—dull as before, but louder and more 
distinct. Far off on the horizon was another 
sail; but I cared nothing for that one. All 
my thoughts and hopes were centered on the 
steadily approaching ship from which the 
guns had been fired, and which still kept them 
sounding over the sea. 

She came on till within about two miles, 
when her maintopsail was backed, and a boat 
lowered, which made for the shore. The 
most agonized period of my life was the short 
time I stood on that desolate beach and 
watched that approaching boat. My 
thoughts were in a whirl; and fear, which 
had kept aloof when death seemed inevitable, 
now seized upon me when deliverance was at 
hand. Would the boat really land and take 
me off, or wofld her erew go away and leave 
me, as the other boat’s crew had done? Did 
the people in the ship really intend to save 
me (it never occurred to me to wonder how 
they could possibly have known I was there), 
or were they only playing a cruel trick? If 
they didn’t mean to save me, what were they 
firing guns for? And if they meant to save 
me, might they not go away without seeing 
me? Might they not think I was dead, and 
leave me to die, after all? Such were some of 
the wild fancies which chased each other 
through my addled brain; but I did not once 
ask myself what brought the ship there—for 
it was a ship, and not the Ringdove. 

As the possibility that I might not be seen 
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occurred to me, I again became frantic; and 
after screaming and gesticulating until the 
crew in the boat (who were near enough to 
see and hear me plainly and to answer me in 
return) thought me maddened outright with 
suffering, | rushed furiously down the beach 
to meet the boat. Outinto the water Il went; 
but the shore, sloping very gently for a few 
score feet, then suddenly dropped down into 
the bold water; I suddenly dropped, too. I 
am a good swimmer; and as there was no 
surf, and but little swell, on that side of the 
island, I soon scrambled out again. 

The ducking did me good—I have some- 
times thought, possibly saved my reason, At 
any rate, I didn’t act like a demented fool 
any more, but quietly waited until the boat 
was beached. A man jumped out, and grasp- 
ing me warmly by the hand, saluted me 
with: 

“Thank God—Mr. Ritchie, how are you?” 

Before I could speak a word in answer, a 
secoud man, who had left the boat but a mo- 
ment after the first, thrust out his hand to 
take mine, saying as he did so, in a tone of 
alinost childish ecstasy: 

“I've saved him—lI've saved him! It’s me, 
sir—don’t you know me, Mr. Ritchie ?” 

It was Nick Bush! 

Snatching my hand from the grasp of the 
naval officer (fur such his uniform bespoke 
him), I drew my knife in my right hand, and 
with a sudden spring clutched Bush by the 
throat with the left. 

“Die—curse you—die,” I yelled, raising 
the knife to strike; and though Nick was far 
my overmatch in strength at any time, and I 
was now but little better than a wreck, yet 
so sudden was my assault that I should cer- 
tainly have slain him had not the officer 
grasped ny arm. I was easily overpowered 
and disarmed; and the officer told me: 

“Mr. Ritchie, that man has perilled his life 
to save yours, He is not to blame for the 
mutiny. If i¢ had not been fur him, we 
should never have known of your being 
here.” 

“Mr. Ritchie,” said Bush, “I was not to 
blame for the mutiny. I knew of it before it 
happened, I own. But I was afraid to 
speak to you about it, ‘cause they mis- 
trusted me and watched me; and I don’t 
know how to write. But Tom the Van 
Diemian (the young man who had joined 
Bush in demanding my being put on shore on 
the island) and I had agreed that when the 
time came for the risin’, I was to kill the 
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second mate and Tom was to skiver the 
steward—them’s the ones started it first. 
We thought that would stop it—specially if 
you should fight good, and I knowed you 
carried a big revolvér, ‘cause I seen you with 
it the night the cap’in died—he was pisoned, 
he was—the steward did it—but when the 
second mate started me and Tom wasn’t 
ready; I didn’t have no knife, and Tom 
wouldn’t start till I did. And after the 
barque was took and we was all mutineers, 
everybody was watchin’ so sharp after every- 
body else, that I daresn’t speak to you decent, 
nor try to do anything more’n I did, for fear 
we'd both be done for, sir. If it had come to 
that, Mr. Ritchie, I'd have sold my life for 
yours, sir. You’re the only man ever done 
me a kindness without wantin’ pay for it, an’ 
you never made me feel that you knowed I 
was a convic’; I’d have given my life for you, 
if *twould ’a done any good. Wont you give 
me your hand, sir?” he finished, in a tone of 
earnest entreaty. 

“ He speaks the truth, Mr. Ritchie, I do be 
lieve,” said the naval officer; and the earnest 
tone and look of Bush convinced me that it 
was so. And I shook hands beartily with the 
man whom I had so bitterly hated and had 
just tried to kill, and spoke a few words— 
while he, the big, powerful ruffian, whose life 
had been one long career of lawless and des- 
perate deeds, cried like a child with delight. 

But little time was spent on the island, 
after this. The lieutenant and Bush walked 
around with me to my late “ residence,” the 
boat returning to the ship with instructions 
and information. In an hour or so, the ship 
having run down opposite the place where I 
was first landed by the mutineers, the boat 
returned, and we all reembarked; and I was 
soon on board her Britannic majesty’s cor- 
vette “ Cordelia,” Hon. James Hope captain, 
where I was kindly and cordially received by 
the gentlemanly officers. 

There is no more to tell, except to explain 
the manner in which the corvette was in- 
formed of what had taken place and where I 
was, and to narrate the fate of the mutineers. 
First, as to the Ringdove and her rascally 
captors. 

After putting me on shore, the barque bore 
away to the eastward, as I have before de- 
scribed. A general council was held, and the 
future plan of proceedings discussed. Bush 
had got to be thoroughly hated by the others, 
and more than half suspected; but he was 
feared, as well, and no one cared to be the 
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first to provoke a quarrel with the reckless 
rascal. But it was necessary to make ar- 
rangements for passing off as a peaceable 
merchantman, if other ships were met; and 
Bush, who had hitherto had as much or 
more to say than any of the others, did not 
look much like a shipmaster; so a man 
named Wilson, an Englishman (originally 
transported to Tasmania for forgery), was 
appointed to personate a captain, with Bush 
as his chief mate. It was decided to run the 
Ringdove up to the vicinity of Puget’s Sound, 
scuttle her, and land with the boat—in the 
night, if possible—in some part of Oregon or 
British America. Their plans were not badly 
laid, though they did not work so well as 
the mutineers hoped. 

On the morning of the fifth day after leav- 
ing me on the islet, a sail was made out, a 


long way off; but the rapidity with which — 


the stranger rose above the horizon made it 
evident she was running down across the 
barque’s course, the latter being close-hauled 
onawind. As the strange ship soon came 
plainly in sight, the mutineers were not long 
in making her out to be an English cruiser— 
the most unwelcome visitor they could pos- 
sibly have met. But it was of no use to try 
to run away—their only chance was to “ pull 
wool” over the cruiser’s eyes. Wilson had 
already fixed the papers all right, as far as he 
was able; and now dressed himself up to 
represent a merchant skipper. It was huped 
the corvette would be satisfied with a mere 
passing hail, and not send any boat on board 
the Ringdove; as the cruiser was evidently 
making a passage. Everything was prepared 
as the Cordelia, having run down within 
speaking distance, hauled her wind and stood 
along on the same tack as the Ringdove, to 
windward of the barque. Wilson was stand- 
ing on the weather quarter of the barque, 
with a glass in his hand; Bush was on the 
break of the poop, to attend to working the 
vessel, if need be; and the seamen were 
clustered along the weather rail, in genuine 
merchantman style. As the corvette slowly 
drew aliead and took the wind from the Ring- 
dove’s sails, an officer standing on the 
former's hammock-nettings hailed: 

Barque ahoy !” 

“Ay, ay,” responded Wilson. 

“What barque is that?” 

“The Ringdove.” 

“Who commands the Ringdove ?” 

“Wilson.” 

“Where are you from ?” 
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“ Valparaiso.” 

“Where are you bound ?” 

“To Port Townsend, Oregon—cargo of 
flour.” 

“How long are you out?” continued the 
interrogator through his trumpet, as the 
corvette drew ahead; but the answer to this 
demand came from an unexpected quarter— 
the fo’castle. Bush, fearing that the unsus- 
pecting cruiser would be deceived by the ap- 
pearance of things on board the barque, and 
bear up as soon as she was far enough ahead 
to cross the Ringdove’s forefoot, determined 
to do some hailing himself; and from him 


_ came the answer to the question “ how long 


are you out?” 

“Long enough to kill the skipper and take 
the barque! Senda boat aboard, you d—d 
fools—send a boat aboard, and see!” 

This was a queer answer to return to a 
question from her majesty’s quarter deck; 
and it had the desired effect on board the 
corvette, and created a decided sensation on 
board the barque. The mutineers knew that 
their game was up, and their doom sure; 
nothing they could now do could make the 
case more desperate—and a savage attack 
was made on Bush by Wilson and several of 
the others, to punish his treachery; no atten- 
tion being paid to the man-of-war’s command 
to “lay aback the head yards.” 

Bush had expected a fight, and was of 
course prepared for it; and when Wilson 
neared him he snapped his revolver in his 
face—but the weapon missed fire. 

“ Kill the hound—kill him,” howled Wilson; 
“ we'll be scragged (hung) anyhow—kill him, 
curse him, kill him.” 

But Bush managed to get into the rigging 
and away aloft, though he received several 
wounds; and before his assailants could hit 
upon a way to get at him, an armed boat's 
crew came tumbling over the barque’s rail, 
and in on her deck. The corvette, finding 
her orders disregarded, and seeing the com- 
motion on board, had backed her own yards 
when she got far enough ahead, and lowered 
the boat, which had hooked on to the 
barque’s chains as the latter glided past. 
Resistance was out of the question, and the 
crew, including “Captain ” Wilson, were all 
soon transferred to the Cordelia’s “ brig,” and 
heavily ironed; a crew and officers from the 
war vessel taking possession in their place. 

The Cordelia was from Callao, bound to 
Melbourne, Australia; and as soon as her 
commander was informed by Bush of all that 
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had occurred, all sail was made to save me, if 
possible, the barque being directed to follow 
with all practicable speed. The result has 
already been made known. 

The punishment of the pirates is soon re- 
lated. Bush and Launceston Tom were kept 
apart from each other until they arrived at 
Sydney, whither the two ships proceeded; 
but they were not ironed, and received many 
favors. On arriving in Sydney the mutineers 
were put on trial for piracy and murder. 
The crown prosecutor, Mr. Martin, informed 
the court that no evidence could be presented 
against Bush or Launceston Tom, and they 
were consequently discharged from custody. 
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They were then examined singly, and their 
evidence was so well sustained and so frankly 
given, that I was but a short time on the 
witness stand, when my turn came to testify. 
The entire company of the rascals were con- 
demned to death, and expiated their crimes 
on the gallows. Bush and Launceston Tom 
both got work “up the country,” on a cattle 
station; and the last I heard of them, both 
were doing well, Bush being head stockman, 
a position of some trust and responsibility. 
Captain Thompson’s wife and child came 
into possession of his property; and the 
Ringdove’s next trip was taken under Captain 
Ritchie. 


THE GREAT UNKNOWN, 
Translated from the German, by Miss Emrty Winsor. 


Ir was a bright afternoon in the beginning 
of October, and the little town of Miffelstein 
lay basking in the genial sunbeams, But its 
streets, generally so cheerful, were upon that 
day solitary. The town seemed deserted, 
and its usual aspect evidently surprised a 
pedestrian, who ascended the steep slope of 
the main ‘street, and gazed curiously about 
him, without perceiving a single face at the 
windows. Everything was shut up. No 
children played on the thresholds; no in- 
quisi ive serving-girl peeped from door or 
garret; some fowls were picking up provender 
in the road, and a superannuated dag blinked 
and slumbered in the sun; but of human 
beings none were to be seen. In seeming 
perplexity the traveller shook his head. 
Then—not with the hesitating step of a 
stranger in the land, but with firm and con- 
fident strides—he walked straight to the 
principal inn, whose doors stood invitingly 
open upon the market-place. Like one 
fam.liar with the locality, he turned to his 
left beneath the entrance archway, and as- 
cended the stairs leading directly to the 
coffee-room. The coffee-room was empty. A 
waiter, who sat reading in the bar, welcomed 
the new-comer with a slight nod, but did not 
otherwise disturb his studies. 

“God bless you, old boy!” cheerfully ex- 
claimed the traveller, cisting from his shoul- 
ders a handsome knapsack; “just see if you 
can manage to leave your chair. I am no 
travelling tailor or tinker, but the long lost 
Alexis, returned from his wanderings, and 


well disposed to make himself comfortable in 
his uncle’s house.” 

With an exclamation of joyful surprise, the 
old servant sprang from his seat, and grasped 
the hand of the unexpected guest. 

“Thanks, my honest old friend,” replied 
the young man, to his affectionate greeting, 
“and now tell me at once what the deuce 
has come over Miffelstein? Has the plague 
been here, or the Turks? Are the worthy 
Miffelsteiners all gathered to their fathers, or 
are they imitating the southerns, and snoring 
the siesta ?” 

The waiter hastened to explain that the 
great harvest feast was being celebrated at a 
short distance from the town, and that the 
entire population of Miffelstein had flocked 
thither, with the exception of the bedridden 
and the street keepers; and of his master, 
and the young mistress, he added, the for- 
mer of whom was detained by business, and 
the latter was dressing herself, but who both 
would follow the stream before half an hour 
was over, 

“True!” cried Alexis, striking his forehead 
with his finger; “I have almost forgotten my 
native village, with its vintage and harvest 
joys; and I much fear it returns the ill com- 
pliment in kind. I can pass my time, how- 
ever, till my worthy uncle and fair cousin are 
visible. Bring me something to eat; 1 am 
both hungry and thirsty.” 

“What cellar and kitchen contain is at 
your honor’s service,” replied the waiter. 
“We had strangers at table to-day, but evld 
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meat is there; and, if-it so please you, some 
kai] soup shall be instantly warmed.” 

“Kail soup,” said Alexis, with a smile; 
“none of that, thank you, Cold meat—bene, 
But don’t forget the cellar.” 

“Assuredly not. Whatever your honor 
pleases. A flask of sack, or a jug of ale?” 

“Sack! sack! Miffelstein sack!” cried 
Alexis, laughing heartily. “Anything you 
like. Only be quick about it.” 

Whilst the waiter hurried to the larder, 
Alexis examined the apartment, which struck 
him as strangely altered since his boyish days. 
The old familiar furniture had disappeared, 
and was replaced by oaken tables, stools, and 
settees of rude and outlandish construction. 
The shining sideboard had made way for an 
antiquated worm-eaten piece of furniture 
with gothic carvings. Altogether the cheer- 
ful dining-room had undergone an odd change. 
The walls were papered with views of bleak 
mountain scenery, dismal lakes and turreted 
castles, enlivened here.and there with groups 
of Scottish peasantry. The curtains, of many 
colored plaid, were not very elegant, and con- 
trasted strangely with the long narrow French 
windows. “What on earth does it all mean ?” 
exclaimed the puzzled Alexis. Just as he 
asked himself the question, the waiter entered 
the room, with a countenance of extraordi- 
nary formality, bearing meat and wine upon 
a silver salver. This he placed before him 
with an infinity of ceremonious gestures and 
grimaces. 

“Your lordship will put up with this poor 
refreshment,” he said. “ The beefis as tender 
as if it came from the king’s table (God bless 
him!), the sack, or rather the claret, is of the 
best vintage. The kail soup would hardly 
have been forthcoming; for although the cook 
is kept at home by a cold, she is reading, and 
cannot leave her book. And now, if it will 
pleasure your lordship, I will play you a tune 
on the bagpipes.” 

In mute and open-mouthed astonishment, 
Alexis stared at the speaker. But the old 
man’s earnest countenance, and a movement 
he made to fetch the discordant instrument, 
restored to him his power of speech. 

“For Heaven’s sake!” he cried. “ Tobias! 
stop, come hither, and tell me if you have lost 
your senses! Lordship! claret! A cook who 
can’t leave her book! A bagpipe! Tobias! 
what has come to you?” 

“Ah, Mr. Alexis!” said the old fellow, sud- 
denly exchanging his quaint and ceremonious 
bearing for a plaintive simplicity of manner, 


“to say the truth, I hardly know myself what 
has come to me. But pray don’t call me 
Tobias before the master. Caleb has been 
my name now for a matter of three years. 
Master and the customers would have it so.” 

“Caleb ?” 

“Yes, my dear Mr. Alexis. I and the inn 
were rebaptized on the same day. Iam sorry 
fur both of us, but I am only the servant, and 
what everybody pleases—” 

Alexis pushed open the window and thrust 
out his head, 

“True, by all that’s ridiculous!” he ex- 
claimed, turning to the rebaptized waiter; 
“the old Star hangs there no longer. What 
is your house called now ?” 

“The Bear of Bradwardine; and since 
that has been its name, and everything in it 
has been so transmogrified, the place is full of 
strangers, particularly of English, who throng 
us in the summer. And there’s such laugh- 
ing and tomfoolery, that at times I’m like to 
gocrazy. They stare at old Caleb as if he him- 
self were the bear, laugh in his face and apol- 
ogize by a handsome tip. That would be all 
very well, but the neighbors laugh at the 
master and the inn, and at me and Susan, 
whose name is now Jenny, and never think 
of putting hand in pocket to make amends. 
But what can I do, Mr. Alexis? Master is 
willful, and I am sixty. If he discharged me 
who would give old Tobias—Caleb, I mean— 
his daily bread ?” 

“T would, old fellow,” replied Alexis, 
heartily; “I would, Tobias, You've saved 
me a thrashing for many a prank, and were 
always kinder to me than my own uncle, who 
sometimes forgot that i was his sister’s son. 
If ever you want, and I have a crust, half is 
yours, But goon, Ido not yet understand—” 

Tobias cast a timid glance at the door, and 
then continued, but in a lower tone than 
before. 

“Three years ago,” he said, “the mistress 
died, and soon afterwards things began to go 
badly. Your uncle neglected the house, and 
at last, if we had one customer a day, and 
three or four on Sundays, we thought our- 
selves well off. It was all along of books. 
Every week there came a great parcel from 
the next town, and master read them through 
and through, and then the young lady, and 
then master often again. He neither ate, 
nor drank, nor slept; he read. That may 
have made him learned, but it certainly did 
not make him rich. One day, when things 
were at the worst a stranger came to the inn, 
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and wrote himself down in the book as an 
Englishman. The first night they sat up 
talking till morning; all next day and the day 
after that, they were poring over books. Then 
the folly began; everything must be changed 
—house and furniture, sign and servants. 
They say the Englishman gave your uncle 
money for the first expenses, If everything 
had gone according to his master’s faucy, you 
would have found us all in masquerade. The 
clothes were made for us just like yonder 
figures on the paper. But we only wore them 
one day. The blackguards in the street were 
nigh pulling down the house, and—” here 
Tobias again lowered his voice—* Justice 
Stapel sent word to master that he might 
make as great a fool of himself as he pleased, 
but that he must keep his servants in decent 
Christian-like clothing. So we got back to 
our hose and jackets. The Englishman, when 
he returned the following spring, and a whole 
lot of people with him, made a great fuss and 
scolded and cursed, and said that we upon 
the continent were a set of miserable slaves, 
and that it was a man’s natural right to dress 
as he liked. As it was, I had to learn to play 
the bagpipes; and Jenny had to learn to cook 
as they do in England or Scotland; and we all 
had to learn to speak as they speak in mas- 
ter’s books, eight pages of which we were 
obliged to read every day. Jenny likes the 
books, and says they are better fun than cook- 
ing; for my part, [can make nothing of them, 
and always forget one day what I learned 
the—” 

The old man paused in great trepidation, 
for just then the door opened, and a beauti- 
ful girl, attired in gorgeous Scottish tartans, 
entered the room. 

“Emily! dear cousin!” cried Alexis, spring- 
ing to meet the blooming damsel, “though 
eighteen years instead of nine had elapsed 
since we parted, I still should have recognized 
your bright blue eyes.” Bright the eyes cer- 
tainly were, and at that moment they sparkled 
with surprise and pleasure at the wanderer’s 
return; but before Alexis had coneluded his 
somewhat boisterous greetings, their bright- 
ness was veiled by an expression of melan- 
choly, and the momentary flush upon the 
maiden’s cheek was replaced by a pallid hue, 
which seemed habitual, but unnatural. The 
change did not escape the cousin’s observant 
glance, and he pressed her with inquiries as 
to its cause. At first he obtained no reply 
but a sigh and a faint smile. His solicitude 
would not be thus repelled. 
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“Upon my word, cousin,” he said, “I leave 
you no peace till you tell what is wrong. I 
see very well that during my absence house 
and furniture, master and servants, have all 
been turned upside down. But what can 
have caused this change in you? Have you 
too been rebaptized? Has the barbarous 
Englishman driven you too through the 
wilderness of his countryman’s romances ?” 

Emily cast a side-glance at Tobias, who 
stood at a short distance, listening to their 
conversation with an air of respectful sym- 
pathy. Asif taking a hint, the old man left 
the apartment. When Emily again turned to 
her cousin, her efes glistened with tears. 

“Dear Emily,” said Alexis, laying aside his 
headlong bantering tone, and speaking ear- 
nestly and affectionately, “ place confidence 
in me, and rely on my zeal to serve you and 
desire to see you happy. True, I left this 
house clandestinely, because your father 
would have made a tradesman of me, when 
my head was full of Euclid and Vitruvius, 
and my fingers itched to handle scale and com- 
passes. But it is not the worst sort of deserter 
who returns voluntarily to his regiment. It 
is nearly three years since William Elben 
wrote to me that he hoped speedily to take 
you home as his bride. But now I see that 
he has deceived me.” 

“William spoke the truth,” the maiden 
hastily replied; “ the hope was then justified. 
He had my consent, and my father did not 
object. But fate had otherwise decreed. The 
author of Waverley is the evil genius who 
prevents our union and causes our unhappi- 
ness. Alas! good cousin, who knows how 
the threads of our destiny are spun!” 

“They are not spun in the study at Abbots- 
ford, at any rate,” cried the impetuous Alexis. 
“But it is all gibberish tome. Our neighbors 
beyond the Channel have certainly sometimes 
had a finger in our affairs, but I never knew 
till now that their novelist’s permission was 
essential to the marriage of a Miffelstein 
maiden and a Miffelstein attorney. But—” 

He was interrupted by Tobias, who threw 
open the door with much unnecessary noise, 
and thrust in his head with an ominous wink- 
ing of his eyes, and a finger upon his lips. 
The next moment the innkeeper entered the 
room. 

Alexis found his uncle grown old, but he 
was more particularly struck by his strange 
stiff manners, which resembled those of Caleb, 
but were more remarkable in the master than 
the servaut, by the solemn and magnificent 
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style in which they were manifested. Herr 
Wirtig welcomed his nephew with infinite 
dignity; let fall a few words of censure with 
reference to his flight from home, a few others 
of approbation of his return, and inquired 
concerning the young man’s present plans 
and occupations. 

“T am an architect and engineer,” replied 
Alexis. “My assiduity has won me friends; 
I have leartit my craft under good masters, 
and have done my best to complete my edu- 
cation during my travels in Italy, France and 
England.” 

“England ?” cried Wirtig, pricking his ears 
at the word. “Did you visit Scotland ?” 

With a suppressed smile, Alexis replied in 
the negative. His uncle shrugged his 
shoulders with an air of pity. 

“And what prospects have you?” he asked. 

“Prince Hector of Rauchpfeifenheim has 
given me a lucrative appointment in his do- 
minions. Before assuming its duties, I have 
come to pass a few days here, and trust I am 
welcome.” 

Wirtig shook his nephew's hand. 

“Welcome you are!” said he, kindly. 
“Hospitality is the attribute of the noblest 
races. So long it please ye, remain under 
this poor roof. By the honor of a cavalier! I 
would gladly have you with me in the spring, 
when I think of rebuilding my house on a 
very different plan. You will find many 
changes here, kinsman Alexis. Come, fill 
your glass. A health to the Great Unknown! 
He has been my good genius. But we will 
talk of that on our way to the harvest feast.” 

The innkeeper’s conversation on the road 
to the hamlet, where the festival was held, 
was in complete accordance with Caleb’s ac- 
count of his vagaries. He was perfectly mad 
on the subject of the author of Waverley. 
Never had human being, whether sage, poet 
or philosopher, made so extraordinary an im- 
pression on an admirer as had the poet of 
Abbotsford on the host of the Star—now the 
Bear of Bradwardine. Wirtig identified him- 
self with all the most striking characters of 
the Scottish novels. He assumed the tone by 
turns of a stern Presbyterian, a gossiping and 
eccentric antiquary, a haughty noble, an en- 
thusiastic royalist, a warlike Highland chief. 
Combined with this monomania was a feeling 
of boundless gratitude to the Scottish bard 
for the prosperity the inn had enjoyed under 
the auspices of the Blessed Bear. His por- 
trait hung in the dining-room, where his birth- 
day was annually celebrated. Wirtig scarcely 
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ever emptied a glass but to his health, or ut- 
tered a sentence without garnishing it with 
his favorite oaths and expressions. In his 
hour of sorrow, the honest German had made 
himself a new world out of the novelist’s 
creations. The sorrow faded away, but the 
illusion remained. And Wirtig deeply re- 
sented every attempt to destroy it. Emily’s 
lover, Elben, a thriving young attorney, had 
dared to attack the daily increasing folly of 
his future father-in-law, and had boldly taken 
the field against his Scottish idol. He paid 
dearly for his temerity. Argument sharpened 
into irony, and irony led to a quarrel, whose 
consequence was a sentence of banishment 
from the territory of the Clan Wirtig, pro- 
nounced against the unlucky lover, who then 
heartily bewailed his rashness—the more so 
that, whilst he himself was excluded from the 
presence of his mistress, he was kept in con- 
stant alarm lest some one of the numerous 
English visitors to the Bear of Bradwardine 
should seduce her affections, and bear her off 
to his island. In vain did he endeavor, 
through mutual friends, to mollify Scott’s fu- 
rious partisan; in vain did Emily, in secret 
concert with her lover, exert all her powers 
of coaxing. At last Wirtig declared he would 
no longer oppose their union when Elben 
should have atoned for his crime by present- 
ing him with a novel from his own pen, writ- 
ten in the exact style of that stupendous 
genius whom the rash attorney had dared to 
vilify. Elben was horrified at this condition, 
but nevertheless, remembering that love 
works miracles, and has even been known to 
make a tolerable painter out of a blacksmith, 
he did not despair. He shut himself up with 
a complete edition of the Waverley novels, 
read and reread, wrote, altered, corrected, 
and finally tore up his manuscripts. A hun- 
dred times he was on the point of abandoning 
the task in despair; a hundred times, stimu- 
lated by the promised recompense, he re- 
sumed his pen. But his labor was fruitless, 
A year elapsed ; he had vainly consumed sun- 
dry reams of paper and bottles of ink. The 
time allowed him expired at the approaching 
Christmas. Poor Emily’s cheeks had lost 
their roses through anxiety and suspense. 
The Miffelstein gossips pitied her, abused her 
father, and laughed at Elben. 

These latter details did not reach Alexis 
through either his uncle or his cousin. The 
former, on casual mention of the attorney’s 
name, looked as grim as the most truculent 
Celt that ever carried claymore; in her 
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father’s presence Emily—or Amy, as the Sco- 
tomaniac now called her—dared not even 
allude to her lover. Elben himself, whom 
Alexis encountered gliding like a pale and 
melancholy ghost amidst the throng of holi- 
day-makers, confided to his former schoolmate 
the story of his woes. Alexis alteruately 
pitied and laughed at him. 

“Poor fellow!” said he, “ how can I help 
you? Lam no novelist, to write your book 
for you, nor yet a magnificent barbarian from 
the Scottish hills, to snatch your mistress 
from her father’s tyranny and bear her to 
your arms amidst the soft melodies of the 
bagpipe. I see nothing for it but to give her 
up.” 

Elben looked indignant at the cold-blooded 
suggestion. 

“You do not understand these matters,” 
said he, with an expression of disdain. 

“ Possibly not,” replied Alexis, “but only 
reflect—you a romance writer!” 

Elben sighed. 

“True,” he said, “it is a hopeless case. 
How many nights have I not sat in the moon- 
light upon the ruins of the old castle, to try 
and catch a littleinspiration. Inever caught 
anything but a cold. How many times have 
I stolen disguised into the lowest pot-houses, 
where it would ruin my reputation to be 
recognized, to acquire the popular phrase- 
ology. And yet I am no further advanced 
than a year ago!” 

To the considerable relief of Alexis, the 
despairing lover was here interrupted by the 
explosion of two little mortars; a shower of 
squibs and rockets flew through the air, and 
the women crowded together in real or af- 
fected terror. In the rush, the two friends 
were separated, and Alexis again found him- 
self by the side of old Wirtig, who was sooth- 
ing the alarm of his timorous daughter. 

“ Fear nothing, good Amy,” he said; “dan- 
ger there is none.” Then turning to Alexis, 
“Cousin!” said he, solemnly, “by our dear 
Lady of Embrun! yon was a report! the 
loudest ever made by mortar. The explosion 
of the steamboat which yesterday blew Prince 
Hector of Rauchpfeifenheim and lis whole 
court into the air, could scarcely have been 
louder.” 

“ Nay, nay,” said Alexis, “things are not 
quite so bad as that. Rumor has exaggerated, 
as usual. No one was blown into the air—no 
one even wounded. The steamboat which 
the prince had launched on the lake near his 
capital, was certainly lost, in consequence of 
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the badness of the machinery. But the prince 
and all on board had left the vessel in good 
time. The slight service it was my good 
fortune to render, by taking off Prince Hector 
in a swift row-boat, doubtless procured me, 
more than any particular abilities of mine, 
my appointment as his royal highness’s 
architect.” 

The bystanders looked with redoubled re- 
spect at the man thus preferred by the pop- 
ular sovereign of the adjacent state. The 
sentimental Emily lisped her congratulations. 
Her father shook his nephew vehemently 
by the hand. 

“ By St. Dunstan! kinsman,” he cried, “ it 
was well done, and I dare swear thou art as 
brave a lad as ever handled oar! Give me 
the packet of squibs; Amy, thou shalt see me 
fire one in honor of thy cousin Alexis!” 

The firework, unski:lfully thrown, lodged in 
the coatskirts of a stout, broad-shouldered 
man in around hat and a long brown sur- 
tout, who was elbowing his way through the 
crowd. The stranger, evidently a foreigner, 
strove furiously against the hissing sputtering 
projectile, and at last succeeded in throwing 
it under his feet and trampling it out with his 
heavy boot soles. Then brandishing a formi- 
dable walking-cane, and grumbling most omi- 
nously, he began to work his way as fast as a 
slight lameness in one of his feet permitted, 
to the place where Wirtig was blowing his 
match and preparing for another explosion. 
Emily called her father’s attention to the 
stranger’s hostile demonstrations, but the 
valiant host of the Bear of Brad wardine heed- 
ed them not. From time immemorial, he said, 
it had been use and custom at Miffelstein 
harvest-home to burn people’s clothes with 
squibs, and he certainly should not set an ex- 
ample of deviation from so venerable a prac- 
tice. When, however, he distinguished some 
well-known English oaths issuing from the 
stranger’s lips—and when Caleb came up and 
whispered in his ear that the traveller had 
alighted at the Bear, and, finding himself 
lonely, had demanded to be conducted to the 
festival—the worthy innkeeper regretted that 
he had directed his broadside against the stern 
of a natural ally, and seemed disposed to make 
due and cordial apology. After some cursing 
and grumbling in English, the stranger's 
wrath was appeased, and in a sort of Anglo- 
German jargon he declared himself satisfied. 
He said some civil things to Emily, took a 
seat by her side, abused the squib and rocket 
practice, praised his host’s wine, and made 


ter and Elben, who lurked in the vicinity. 


party. He started at sight ot the Englishman. 


my good sir? By what chance?” 
The stranger evidently shared the young 


quitting his seat, he took Alexis by the arm, 


ness, Alexis listening with smiling attention. 
The host of the Bear sat in deep thought, his 
eyes riveted upon the Englishman. 

“ Caleb,” he suddenly demanded of the old 
waiter, who was moistening his larynx with 
a mug of cider, “Caleb, how came yon gen- 
tleman to our hostelry ?” 

“On horseback, Master Wirtig,” replied 
Caleb, mustering up his reminiscences of the 
Tales of my Landlord, “ona gallant bay geld- 
ing. His honor wore spatterdashes, such as 
they wear to hunt the fox, I believe, in his 
country. His cane hung from his button; 
and if itso please ye, Master Wirtig, I will 
describe his horse furniture as well as my 
poor old memory will permit.” 

“Enough!” said Wirtig, impatiently. 
“ Whence comes the traveller, and whither is 
he bound ?” 

Caleb shrugged his shoulders. 

“Has he written his name in the strangers’ 
book ?” 

“He has so, Master Wirtig, after long en- 
treaty; for at first le steadfastly refused. At 
last he wrote it. ‘Let none see this,’ he said, 
‘save your master; aud let him be discreet, 
or—’” 

“Glorious!” interrupted Wirtig, and, in the 
joy of his heart, was near embracing his as- 
tonished servant. “I had a presentiment of 
it; but say—his name ?” 

Caleb looked embarrassed. 

“You alone were to see it, Master Wirtig, 
and I—you know [| am not very good at read- 
ing writing. I looked into the book, but—” 

“* How looked the word, fellow ?” 
“To me it looked a good deal like a blot.” 


himself at home. Wirtig’s attention seemed 
greatly engrossed by the new-comer, whom 
he examined with the corner of his eye, tak- 
ing no further part in the diversions of the 
festival, and quite omitting to observe the 
furtive glances exchanged between his daugh- 


Presently Alexis, who had been over- 
whelmed by the greetings of old acquaint- 
ances and playmates, returned to his uncle’s 


“How now!” he exclaimed; “you here, 


man’s surprise at their meeting. Hastily 


and led him out of the throng. At a short 
distance off, but out of all earshot, Wirtig saw 
them walking up and down, the Englishman 
talking and gesticulating with great earnest- 
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“Now by St. Bennet of Seyton! thou art 


the dullest knave that ever wore green apron, 

How many letters?” 

Caleb scratched his head. 

“Hard to say exactly; but no more than 
five, | would wager that.” 

“Five? Varlet, thou rejoicest me. Heay- 
ens! that such good fortune should be mine! 
Run, man, run as you never ran before! Bid 
Jenny kill, roast and boil! A great supper! 
Scottish cookery! The oak-table shall groan 
with its load of sack, ale and whiskey. Let 
Quentin put the horses to, and fetch us with 
the carriage. Rob Roy must go round to all 
the best houses, and invite the neighbors. 
Tell Rowena to leave the goats, and help 
Jenny in the kitchen. By my halidome! I 
had almost forgotten. Old Edith must sweep 
out the ballroom, and Front-de-Bzuf put wax 
lights in the chandeliers. Go, run, fly!” 

Caleb disappeared. In his place came a 
crowd of the innkeeper’s friends and gossips. 

“What now? What is up?” was asked on 
all sides. And Wirtig exultingly replied: 

“A feast! a banquet! such as the walls of 
the Bear of Bradwardine never yet beheld. 
For they are this day honored by the presence 
of the most welcome guest that ever trod the 

streets of Miffelstein. Wine shall flow like 
water, and there’s welcome to all the world.” 

Breaking through the inquisitive throng, 
Wirtig hurried to meet Alexis, who was now 
returning alone from his mysterious con- 
ference with the stranger. 

“Well?” cried the uncle, with beaming 
countenance and expanded eyes. 

* Well?” coolly replied the nephew. 

“Ts it he, or is it not?” 

* Who?” 

“Who? Now, by the soul of St. Edward! 
thou hast sworn to drive me mad. You say 
you have not been in Scotland? Was it, in 
Paris you knew him? Or do you think I am 
blind? Is not that his noble Scottish counte- 
nance? the high cheek bones—the sharp 
gray eves—the large mouth, and the bold ex- 
pression? And then the lame foot, and five 
letters! What would you have more?” 

“ Really, uncle, I would have nothing more.” 

“Obstinate fellow! you will explain no- 
thing! But the portrait, the face, the five 
letters—your mystery is useless—the secret is 
out—the stranger is—Scott!” 

“Scott!” cried Alexis, greatly surprised. 
“ How do you know that ?” 

“Enough! I know it. ’Tis the Great 
Unknown! Shame on you, Alexis, to try to 
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whom you, unworthy that you are, have been 
so fortunate as to make acquaintance, that 
his incognito shall be respected, as surely as 
I bear an English heart in my bosom. By 
the rood shall it! For all Miffelstein he shall 
be the Unknown. But I crave his good leave 
to celebrate his coming.” 

“T will answer for his making no objection,” 
replied Alexis, who apparently struggled with 
some inward emotion, for his voice was trem- 
ulous, his face very red, and his eyes were 
steadfastly fixed on the toes of his boots. 

“Answer for yourself, Sir Architect!” said 
his uncle, somewhat sharply. Then, in a 
lower and confidential tone, “where is the 
immortal genius?” he inquired. 

“If I mistake not,” replied Alexis, “I see 
him yonder, eating curds and pumpernickel.” 

“Ah, the great man!” ejaculated Wirtig; 
“to condescend to food so unworthy of his 
illustrious jaws. And see, he is about to fire 
off the mortar! Engaging familiarity! Boom! 
The loudest report to-day! The piece is 
mine, though it cost me a thousand florins! 
It shall be christened Walter Scott!” 

“Hush, hush!” interposed Alexis; “if you 
goon in this way, the incognito will be in 
danger. And he himself must not perceive 
that you—” 

“True! interrupted the excited Wirtig, 
clapping his hand on nis lips. “Ah, could I 
but speak Gaelic, or even English, the better 
to commune with the inspired bard! But he 
has translated Goetz von Berlichingen, so 
must understand the pure German of Miffel- 
stein. But now tell me, Alexis, in strict con- 
fidence, how comes the first of the world’s 
poets in our poor village? Has he, perchance, 
heard of the Bear of Bradwardine, and of his 
faithful clansman, John Jacob Wirtig? Or 
does he seek subject for a new romance, and 
propose to place his hero at Miffelstein, as he 
conducted Durward to Plessis-les-Tours, and 
the brave knight Kenneth to Palestine?” 

“Neither the one nor the other, my dear 
uncle, unfortunately for us,” replied Alexis, 
thoughtfully, and pausing between his sen- 
tences. “Trusting to your discretion, and to 
convince you of its necessity, I will not con- 

ceal from you that a great peril has brought 
the Author of Waverley to Miffelstein. You 
must know that he has just published an his- 
torical romance, in which, availing himself of 
the novelist’s license, he has represented 
Charlemagne and Henry the Fourth of France 
vanquished in single combat by William 
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deceive your uncle! Tell the great man, with 


Wallace and Robert the Bruce. A French 
general, taking offence at this, has insisted 
upon his retracting the statement, or fighting 
a duel with blunderbusses at six paces. Of 
course a man of honor cannot retract—” 

“Of course not! Never did Scottish chief 
so demean himself! I see it all. The — 

Unknown has shot the general, and—” 

“On the contrary, uncle. He does not 
want to be shut by the general, and that is 
why he is here, where none will look for 
him.” 

“What!” cried the host of the Bear, taken 
very much aback; “but that looks almost 
like—like a weakness, unknown to his heroes, 
who so readily bare their blades! I scarcely 
understand how—” 

“You misapprehend me,” interrupted 
Alexis; “ the baronet only asks to put off the 
duel until he has finished a dozen novels, 
each in three volumes, which he has in pro- 
gress. And as the Vandal refuses to wait—” 

“T see it all!” cried Wirtig, perfectly satis- 
fied; “the Unknown is right. What! the 
base Frenchman would rob the world of 
twelve master-pieces! Not so. In Miffel- 
stein is safe hiding for the Genius of his 
century. Montjoie, and to the rescue! Let 
him wrap himself in his plaid, and fear no 
foe! I will cover him with my target, and 
my life shall answer for his! Where should 
he find refuge, if not in the shadow of the 
Bear?” 

Meanwhile, taking advantage of Wirtig’s 
relaxed vigilance, Elben had stolen to Emily’s 
side. 

“What is the matter with your father to- 
day 2” said the lovesick attorney to his mis- 
tress, when Wirtig and Alexis walked away 
in the direction of the mortar, and the crowd 
that had assembled round the host of the 
Bear dispersed, laughing and shaking their 
heads. “ What new crotchet possesses him, 
and whence comes his extraordinary excite- 
ment and exultation ?” 

Emily pressed her lover’s hand, and the 
tears stood in her sentimental blue eyes. 

“William,” she said, “I greatly fear that all 
is over with our dearest hopes. I am op- 
pressed with a presentiment of misfortune. 
My father is about to execute an oft-repeated 
threat. He will force me to wed another!” 

“Whom?” cried the unfortunate lawyer, 
his hair standing on end with alarm; “surely 
not that rattlepate Alexis? The relationship 
is too near, and the canon forbids.” 

“You mistake me, William,” replied Emily; 
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“IT mean the Englishman. My father's “You have little chivalry in your nature,” 
strange agitation—his boundless joy—certain interrupted Emily, reproachfully. “ You are 
hints that he has let fall—I am convinced he no Douglas! Leave me, then, to my fate. 
has discovered in this stranger some rich Alas! poor Emi:y! to be thus sacrificed ere 
son-in-law, for whom he had written to thy twenty-second summer has fled ?” 
England.” “Twenty-second!” cried the prosaic law- 
“You pierce my very heart!” plaintively yer, unheeding the implied inferiority to the 
exclaimed Elben. “Unhappy day! Ac- Douglas; “there is something in that. I 
cursed festival, date of my last hope’s annihi- knew not you were of age. You have aright 
lation! How all this merriment grates upon to decline the paternal authority. That 
my soul! So might the condemned soldier alters the case entirely: Since you have 
feel, marching to execution tu the sound of completed your one-and-twentieth year, an 
joyous music!” elopement is less perilous.” 
“William, William! what frightful images!” The lovers’ colloquy was here interrupted 
sobbed Ewily, from behind her handkerchief. by the arrival of Wirtig, accompanied by his 
“Romance, poetry!” continued the in- nephew and the Englishman. The festival 
censed attorney; “ now, indeed, might hope approached its close, and Wirtig, at last miss- 
to compose some tragic history, which should ing his daughter, and hearing that she was 
thrill each reader’s heart. Despair not, with Elben, hurried in great alarm to seek 
dearest Emily. There is still justice upon her. He was accompanied in his search by 
earth. I will bring an action against your Alexis and the lame stranger, who conversed 
father. Or perhaps—from this to the new in English. 
year there is yet time to invent tales and “Is the innkeeper mad?” inquired’ the 
write volumes. As to yonder lame foreigner, latter. “Does he want to borrow money of 
I will try some other plan with him. By the me? Or what is he driving at?” 
by, who knows if he has got a passport? I “He merely desires to make himself 
don’t think he has, by hislooks. Respectable agreeable to you,” replied Alexis. 
people do not travel about on horseback. I “The devil take his agreeableness. I hate 
must find out what he is, and his name.” such fawning ways. You know the unfor- 

And Elben was moving off, to commence _ tunate motive of my visit to Miffelstein. In 
his investigations, but Emily detained him. my position, compliments and ceremony are 

“Such means are unworthy your noble quite out of place.” 
nature, my William,” she said. “In your “You must nevertheless endure them. 
cooler moments you will assuredly reject They insure your safety. Fora few days you 
them.” must be content to pass for a great man.” 

Elben shrugged his shoulders. “There is nove such in my family.” 

“At your command,” he said, “even stern “No matter. Greatness is thrust upon 
Themis would drop the sword. But what you. Try to persuade yourself that you are 
canI do? Must I resort to pistol-ball orto the great Scottish Unknown.” 
prussic acid, as sole exit from my misery? “Never heard of him. What has he 
That would be unbusinesslike, very unbe- done?” 
fitting a respectable attorney. Nor would it “He has written romances.” 
rescue you from persecution.” “Pshaw! I hate your scribblers. For 

“Ts there no way out of this labyrinth?” Heaven's sake, don’t say I am an author.” 
said Emily, pensively, apparently little appre- “Unfortunately I have said so already. 
hensive of her lover’s resorting to suicide. For your own sake, beware of contradicting 
“No flight from the clutches of this odious me. It is most unfortunate that you forgot 
foreigner?” your passport. If Priuce Hector of Rauch- 

“Flight!” repeated Elben, catching at the pfeifenhein learns that you are at Miffelstwiu, 
word. “What a bold idea!” you are no safer here than in his capital.” 

“ Realize it,” said Emily, speaking low and “Curse my luck,” growled the Englishman, 
very quickly. “Run away with me!” between his teeth, “and confound all smiths 

The attorney started. and boiler-makers! Had I but remained in 

“ Raptus?” je exclaimed. “Dearest, what old England! There, if a boiler does burst, 
do you propose? The law punishes such an money and a letter in the paper will make it 
act. The third chapter of our criminal all right. But the Continent is worse than a 
code—” slave-market. No habeas corpus here! A 
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foreigner is no better than an outlaw, and if 
an accident occurs, he has no bail but leg- 
bail.” 

“It is very wrong of the prince to be angry 
at such a trifle. You were only within a 
hair's breadth of drowning him and his whole 
court. However, it is for you to choose 
whether or not I shall say who you really 
are.” 

“Not, certainly not! To get out of this 
scrape, I would consent to pass for a Dutch- 
man. By all means let me be your Unknown 
friend.” 

“You shall,” said Alexis, laughing; “but 
on one condition, You must assist me to 
bring about the happiness of two deserving 
persons.” 

“Cost any money?” inquired the stranger, 
suspiciously. 

“Nota kreuzer. A few fair words, which 
I will teach you.” 

“Tam willing. What istobedone? Who 
are the persons ?” 

“That pretty girl you were sitting by just 
now, and her lover, a worthy young man.” 

“But I do not know him.” 

“ Not necessary.” 

“ Whatever you like, if it costs me neither 


liberty nor money. Though I would give all 
the money in my pocket for a scrap of pass- 


port. Cursed Continent! In my country, 
we don’t know such things. Had I only— 
but in my haste to escape the gendarmes, I 
forgot everything.” 

It was at this point of the conversation, 
carried on in English, and therefore unintel- 
ligible to Wirtig, that the innkeeper pounced 
upon his daughter and her lover. 

“How now, attorney!” he exclaimed; 
“what means this? By St. Julian of Avenel! 
who permitted you to walk with my daugh- 
ter? Tete Dieu! let it be for the last time! 
I trust thee not, attorney. But this is a hap- 
py day, and you shall not be excluded from 
the banquet in honor of our distinguished 
visitor. You will be welcome at the Bear of 
Bradwardine. And what you there shall see 
and hear will quickly rid you of your preju- 
dices against—” 

Alexis trod on the foot of his garrulous 
uncle. Elben looked daggers at the English- 
man. Emily smiled and sighed. 

“Now, your lordship, if it so please ye,” 
quoth Wirtig, in huge delight, “ we will re- 
turn to my poor house. The sun is below 
the horizon, and the evening dews might en- 
danger your precious health.. My forgetful 
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Caleb has assuredly forgotten to send us the 
carriage.” 

“T am ready,” replied the stranger. “I 
have had enough and to spare of your rocket 
practice, and your music makes my head 
ache.” 

“The bagpipes are certainly pleasanter to 
the ear,” said Wirtig, submissively, “and I 
am grieved that I forgot to command Caleb's 
attention with them. Pardon the omission. 
At the house, things shall be better managed. 
Amy, entertain Sir Wal—” 

A crushing application of Alexis’s boot- 
heel to Wirtig’s tenderest toe, substituted an 
exclamation of agony for the second syllable 
of the forbidden name. The Englishman 
offered Emily his arm, and a signal from her 
father compelled its acceptance. By the light 
of torches, and preceded by a band of music, 
the Miffelsteiners now moved in long pro- 
cession homewards, forming a sort of escort 
for the stranger, who was in front, attended 
by Wirtig and Alexis. The attorney marched 
close behind, glaring like a hyena at his sup- 
poxed rival. Amidst the cracking of fire- 
works and the reports of guns and pistols, 


the procession reached the town, and a con- 


siderable number of the men went direct to 
the hotel of the Bear—some eager to profit 
by the gratuitous good cheer, and others yet 
more desirous to ascertain its motive. Of 
this, however, most of Wirtig’s guests were 
by this time aware. Rumors will arise in 
small towns as in large cities; and thus it 
was that at Miffelstein twenty busy tongues 
whispered the presence of the Great Un- 
known. At the Bear, Wirtig’s liberal in- 
structions had been zealously executed. 
Caleb, Rowena, Jenny, Front-de-Beeuf, and 
the rest of the household, had done their 
duty. The table was loaded with English 
and Scottish delicacies; the portrait of the 
Great Unknown—its frame adorned with 
lamps of many colors—stared somewhat 
wildly, but upon the whole, benevolently, 
from the wall, doubtless well satisfied to see 
its original doing ample honor to the repast. 
The appetites of the other guests, which un- 
gratified curiosity might have damped, were 
sharpened by a confidential communication 
from the host of the Bear. 

Notwithstanding his nephew’s injunctions 
to secrecy, Wirtig could not refrain from ex- 
hibiting to his friends, before they sat down 
to supper, and of course in the strictest con- 
fidence, the name of W. Scott, inscribed on 
the last page of the strangers’ book. There 
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was no mistaking the characters, blotted and 
strangely formed though they were. Great 
were the awe and reverence with which the 
Miffelsteiners contemplated the stranger, 
who, for his part, gave his chief attention to 
his supper. He bolted beefsteaks, reduced 
fowls to skeletons, and poured down, with 
infinite gusto, bumper after bumper of Bur- 
gundy and Hochheimer. The guests re- 
marked with admiration that he avoided, 
doubtless with a view to the preservation of 
his incognito, the Scottish drinks and dishes 
that adorned the board. He affected disgust 
at a Miffelstein haggis, and neglected the 
whiskey bottle for the wines of France and 
Germany. Once he was observed to smile as 
he glanced at his portrait, and it was inferred 
that he was amused at the badness of the 
likeness, which certainly did little credit to 
the artist. But he made no remark, except- 
ing that, the next moment, he requested his 
neighbor to pass him adish of pork with plum 
sauce. 

Wirtig’s discretion was far from equalling 
that of the Unknown. Seated beside his 


honored guest, in the joy of his heart he 
overwhelmed him with compliments, made 


countless allusions to his works and genius, 
and kept his glass constantly full. The 
stranger let him talk on, and answered 
nothing, or only by monosyllables. In pro- 
portion to the flattery and attentions lavished 
by Wirtig, were the sadness and sullenness of 
Elben the attorney. He had arrived later 
than the other guests. Seated at one end of 
the table, he looked Medusas at the 
Unknown. 

“What think you, nephew,” said Wirtig, 
aside, “if I were to send for Amy and her 
harp to entertain our illustrious visitor? 
The bagpipes he has forbidden.” 

“An excellent thought,’ replied Alexis; 
“but it cannot be, for Caleb tells me that my 
cousin has retired to her apartment, com- 
plaining of a violent headache.” 

“Mere woman’s fancies!” grumbled the 
father. “Amy is no Die Vernon. Did the 
girl but know whom our roof this day 
shelters—St. George of Burgundy! how 
gladly would she come! How warm would 
be her welcome of him she is bound to love 
and reverence !” 

Elben overheard these last words, and 
smiled a grim smile. Owing to his tardy ar- 
rival and mental preoccupation, he was un- 
aware of the real motive of the attentions 
paid to the stranger, and still believed him to 
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be a favored candidate for the hand of Emily, 

The Unknown had finished his pork and 
plums, and was resting on his knife and 
fork. 

“Where is Miss Amy?” said he, at last, 
looking particularly tender, either at thoughts 
of the young lady or at sight of a dish of 
partridges just then placed smoking before 
him. The jealous attorney could stand it no 
longer. Starting from his chair, he rushed 
from the room. 

Wirtig apologized for his daughter's 
absence, and resumed his complimentary 
strain. 

“ By our Lady of Clery, noble sir!” he said, 
“the productions of your genius have de- 
lighted my understanding, and made my 
house to prosper. I am under the greatest 
obligations to you, and my debt of gratitude 
is doubled by the honor of your visit. I pray 
you to command me in all things.” 

The stranger seemed embarrassed by this 
excessive homage. Just then Alexis spoke a 
few words to him in English. The Unknown 
emptied his glass, laid his finger thoughtfully 
on his nose, and after a minute's pause, 
turned to his entertainer. 

“ You consider yourself under obligation to 
me?” he said. “I take you at your word, 
Prove your sincerity.” 

“In purse and person, hand and heart, 
command me,” cried Wirtig, “Lord of the 
Isles and most honorable baronet. Do you 
lack money? What I have is yours. Do 
you desire protection from the bloodthirsty 
Frenchman? In my house you shall find 
shelter. In your defence, I and mine will 
don tartan, gird claymore, and shoulder 
Lochaber axe.” 

“You are a gentleman,” said the English- 
man, looking rather puzzled, “and I thank 
you for your good will, but have no need of 
your money. The favor I would ask is not 
for myself, but for others. Consent to your 
daughter’s marriage with the man of her 
choice, You will do me a great pleasure.” 


“Ha!” quoth the mystified Wirtig, “ Blows 
the wind from that quarter? The sly puss 
has enlisted a powerful ally. Pasques Dieu! 
’Tis a mere trifle you ask, worshipful sir. I 
had gladly seen you tax my gratitude more 
largely.” 

“Consent without delay,” whispered Alexis 
to his uncle, “ Let not the great man think 
you hesitate.” 

“ With all my heart,” said Wirtig. “I had 
certainly made a condition, and would gladly 
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—but will Amy be happy with the prosaic 
attorney ?” 

Oncegnore the Great Unknown laid his fin- 
ger solemnly on his nose, “ Undoubtedly,” 
he said, tossing off another bumper of his 
host’s best Burgundy, He spoke rather thick, 
and his eyes had a fixed and glassy look. 
“Undoubtedly,” he repeated, as if speaking 
to himself. Just then Caleb and Front-de- 
boeuf placed a fresh battery of bottles on table 
aud sideboard. “ Upon my soul,’ added the 
stranger, in English, “this old tavern-keeper 
is a jolly fellow, and his Burgundy is prime.” 
He nodded oracularly, and again filled his 
glass. 

“ Listen to him!” said Alexis to his uncle, 
who hung upon each sound that issued from 
his idol’s lips, “ IIe prophesies! The second 
sight is upon him! Te foretells their happi- 
ness, Consent at once.” 

“The second sight!’ exclaimed Wirtig, 
reverently, ‘Nay, then, in heaven’s name, 
be itas he wishes! I freely give my consent!” 

Alexis would fain have left the room to 
seek Elben, and inform him of. his good for- 
tune; but his uncle would not spare him, 
The Englishman continued to imbibe the 
Burgundy, the other guests zealously followed 
his example, conviviality was at its height, 
songs were sung, and the evening wore on, 
During a tumultuous chorus of hurrahs, 
elicited by an impromptu allusion to the 
guest of the evening, introduced by the Mifiel- 
stein poet into a bacchanalian ditty, Caleb en- 
tered the room with an important. counte- 
nance, and beckoned Alexis from the table. 
A foreigner, he said, who spoke more French 
than German, was making anxious inquiries 
about one Schott or Scott, and insisted upon 
seeing the landlord. At first somewhat stag- 
gered by this intelligence, which threatened 
destruction to his schemes, the ready-witted 
architect soon hit upon a remedy. Sending 
Caleb to announce to the stranger his mas- 
ter’s speedy appearance, he called Wirtig 
aside, 

“Uncle,” he said, “the moment for deci- 
sive action has arrived. The French general 
is below. He is on the track of the Great 
Unknown, and insists that he is here. Keep 
him at bay for a while, and I will contrive the 
escape of your illustrious guest. Above all, 
parley not with the false Frenchman,” 

“Ha! Beauseant!”’ exclaimed the valorous 
and enthusiastic Wirtig. “Is it indeed so? 

Methinks there will be cut-and-thrust work 
ere the proud Norman reach his prey. Ha! 
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St. Andrew! he shall have a right Scottish 
answer. And though he were the bravest 
knight that ever put foot in stirrup—” 

“Expend not the precious moments in 
similes,” interrupted Alexis. “ Remember 
only that the man is glib of tongue, and let 
him not mislead you by friendly professicus.” 

“Not I, by the soul of Hereward!” replied 
Wirtig, leaving the room, 

Alexis hastened to the Englishman. 

“You must be off, my good sir,’ he said, 
“A detachment of the body-guard of Prince 
Hector of Rauchpfeifenheim is in pursuit of 
you. Their officer is in the house making 
clamorous inquiry.” 

“ The devil he is!’ cried the stranger, so- 
bered by the intelligence. “ What is to be 
done? The horse I came upon is foundered, 
Infernal country! Acecursed steamboat! I 
cannot leave the place on foot,” 

* Leave the hou. e, at any rate,” said Alexis, 
“and we will then see what to do, Delay 
another minute, and escape is impossible. 
Follow me, as yeu love liberty and life.”’ 

The Englishman obeyed. Alexis led the 
way into a back-room, threw open a window, 
and stepped out upon a balcony, whence a 
flight of steps descended into the garden of 
the hotel. This was quickly traversed, and 
the two men reached a narrow and solitary 
lane, formed by stables and garden walls, and 
close to the outskirts of the town Ten paces 
off stood a postchaise, the door open and the 
steps down. 

“Now then, sir,’ said the driver, in a 
sleepy voice, as they approached his vehicle. 
“Jump in. No time to lose.” 

“ How fortunate!’ said the Englishman; 
“here is a carriage.” 

“ But not for you, is it?” said Alexis. 

The Englishman laughed, and clapped his 
hand on his pocket, 

“Everything for money. Drive on, pos- 
tilion, and at a gallop, A double trinkgeld for 
you,” 

And he jumped into the vehicle, which in- 
stantly drove off, and had disappeared round 
a corner before Alexis, astonished by the sud- 
denness of the proceeding, had time to recip- 
rocate the farewell shouted to him by the fu- 
gitive. He was about to reenter the garden, 
when a man came running down the lane. It 
was Elben, 

“ How now, William,” cried Alexis, “ what 
do you here ?” 

“The postchaise,”’ cried the attorney, 
“ where is it?” 
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“ The postchaise—was it for you?” 

“To be sure,” 

“Tt has just driven off with the English- 
man.” 

“With the Englishman!’ gasped Elben. 
“Destruction! And Emily in it!’ 

“Emily' my cousin! The devil! Whatdo 
you mean ?” 

“ Alexis, you are my friend—with you I 
need not dissemble. That carriage was to 
bear me and Emily from my father’s tyranny. 
I put her into it ten minutes ago. She in- 
si.ted I should be armed, and I returned for 
these 

And, throwing open his cloak, he exhibited 
a pair of enormous horse pistols, and a rapicr, 
which, from its antiquated fashion, might 
have belonged to acontemporary of the Great 
Frederick, 

“ And whilst you were arming,” cried the 
incorrigible Alexis, convulsed with laughter, 
“the Great Unknown ran off with your bride. 
Well, you may rely he will not take her far. He 
is in too great haste to escape, to encumber 
himself with baggage. And you will be spared 
a journey, for my uncle no longer opposes 
your marriage.” 

At that moment the garden door opened, 
and Emily stood before them. Novo sooner had 
the romantic damsel sent her knight to arm 
himself, than she remembered an indispensa- 
ble condition of an elopement, which she had 
forgotten to observe, and hurried back to her 
apartment, to leave upon her table a line ad- 
dressed to her father, deprecating his wrath, 
and pleading the irresistible force of love. A 
few words from Alexis gave her and Elben the 
joyful assurance that no obstacle now barred 
their union. 

On reentering the inn, Alexis encountered 
a French equerry of Prince Hector of Rauch- 
pfeifenheim, who at once recognized him as 
his sovereign’s newly appointed architect. 

“Ah! Monsicur UArchitecte,’ he ex- 
claimed; “ how delighted Iam to meet with a 
sane man, The people here are stark mad, 
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and persist in knowing nothing of Scott, the 
engineer, I know very well he is here, Tell 
the drunken dog that the prince forgi®es him, 
I have ordered his baggage to be sent hither, 
and here is money for his expenses, The 
prince never seriously intended to visit upon 
him the fault of his bad machinery.” 

Alexis undertook to transmit Prince Hec- 

tor’s bounty and pardon, and was enabled to 
take his uncle the joyful intelligence that the 
bloodthirsty French general had departed iu 
peace, 
Elben and Emily were married. Alexis for- 
warded the property of the Great Unknown, 
and soon afterwards left Miffelstein. Wirtig 
wondered to hear nothing more of his illus- 
trious visitor and benefactor, when one day 
a letter reached him, bearing the London post- 
mark, and scrawled in execrable German. Its 
contents were as follows: 


“Dear Sir,—Once more back in Old 
England, which I ought never to have left, I 
remit you the enclosed note in discha ge of 
my reckoning. Before this, you will doubtless 
have discovered who your Great Unknown 
really was, and that his business is with pis- 
tons and paddlewheels, not with novels and 
romances, My best regards to that merry fel- 
low Alexis, and to your sentimental little 
daughter. And you, my comical old friend, 
have my best wishes for your welfare and 
prosperity. WILLIAM Scott.” 


When Wirtig had read this epistle, he re- 
mained for some time plunged in thought, 
From that day forward he left off novel-read- 
ing, and attended to his business; called 
Caleb Tobias; eschewed bagpiping and Scot 
tish cookery; consigned plaid-curtains, oaken 
sideboards and portraits of the Great Un- 
known to the lumber-room, And before the 
new year arrived, the Blessed Bear of Brad- 
wardine had disappeared from the door, and 
the thirsty wayfarer might once more drink 
his glass by the light of the jolly old Star, 
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Ballow’s Monthly Magazine. 


THE FRONTIERSMAN’S SHOT. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS, 


Tue last war with England brought in its 
train the most terrible sufferings to the people 
of our own country and the provinces who 
lived near enough the lines to be exposed to 
the forays and reprisals of hostile troops. 
Among all this suffering there was none 
greater than that occasioned by the wanton 
burning of the villages on the frontiers. It 
seems certain that the first of these acts was 
committed by our own troops in the destruc- 
tion of Newark (now Niagara), at the mouth 
of the river, by which many families were 
turned shelterless upon the world, The Brit- 
ish took a speedy and terrible revenge the fol- 
lowing year, laying the torch to all the settle- 
ments on the American line, from Lake Erie 
to Ontario, and often accompanied the bar- 
barity with the horrors of the tomahawk and 
scealping-knife, 


It was in the dead of winter that the allied ° 


Dritish and Indians crossed the Niagara upon 
this savage mission, landing at Five Mill 
Meadows, a short distance below the village 
of Lewiston. A farmer who had witnessed 
the crossing with terror and digmay from his 
bedroom window, in the gray dawn of that 
morning, mounted a horse and brought the 
tidings to Lewiston. The scenes which then 
and there took place are beyond description. 
Whole families, hardly waiting to gather up 
the least of their clothing or valuables, hur- 
riedly fled along the road leading to the inte- 
rior; homes were left just as when their oc- 
cupants had been roused from their sleep to 
fly for their lives, in some cases the breakfast- 
table standing with its food untasted; while 
the inhabitants, pale and terror-stricken, in 
wagons, carts, sleds, and every movable thing 
that could be made available for flight, and not 
a few on foot, hastened away from the doomed 
town and the terror that was approaching; 
the women holding their babes to their breasts 
and whispering fearfully, “the Indians—the 
Indians” In one hour from the first alarm 
the place was entirely deserted, save by a few 
infirm and sick who were necessarily left to 
the hard mercy of the savages, The latter, 
with the troops, took possession of the village, 
and after rioting through it for a time, fired it 
and burned every house to the ground. 

It is not my purpose now to record the suf- 


ferings of these poor exiles in that inclement 
season, men, women, the aged, the sick, the 
delicate, and the little children, as they wan- 
dered in the cold and snow, seeking safety and 
shelter. The incident which I have now to 
relate concerns one family only of the many, 
and the manner in which they were preserved 
from slaughter by the daring of one member 
of it. They were three brothers, Bates, 
Lothrop and Isaac by name. In after years, 
this family attained considerable civic dis- 
tinction, the hero of this adventute represent- 
ing the district in Congress, and filling a State 
office, while another held several Federal and 
local appointments near the scene of his peril, 
It is better, however, to omit the family 
name. 

Bates, the oldest of the three, was at this 
time a stout stalwart young man of twenty- 
five or thereabouts, of cool courageous spirit, 
and quick with his rifle. His father had re- 
moved thither from Connecticut at an early 
day, and hard experience had well inured the 
oldest boy to the hardships and responsibili- 
ties of pioneer life Lothrop, the second, was 
a youth of less than twenty, and was at the 
time a helpless cripple, confined to his bed by 
an acute white-swelling at the knee-joint—by 
which, some months after, he lost the limb, 
Isaac, the youngest, was a mere lad. The 
three were keeping the house alone upon this 
critical morning, the girls of the family fortu- 
nately being away from home on a visit. 

At the sound of the first outery in the 
street “ The Indians are coming! The Indi- 
ans arecoming!’ Bates sprang up and dressed 
himself, and bade little Isaac do the same, 
Waiting only to assure himself that the alarm 
was not a false one, the young man hitched 
one of his horses to a light sled, and lifting up 
his sick brother in his arms, bed and all, he 
laid him upon the sled, carefully covered him 
up, and direeted Ivaac to drive east as fast as 
he could go. The young man might probably 
have escaped with his little brother without 
embarrassment; but thie selfish thought of 
leaving poor Lothrop to the infuriated sav- 
ages never occurred to him. Waiting only 
*long enough to carefully charge his rifle and 
saddle another horse, he mounted and rode 

after his brothers. The place was by this 
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time entirely deserted, and he could hear the 
yells of the Indians, as they entered it from 
the river road, 

Pressing his horse to top-speed, he over- 
took Isaac with his charge two miles east of 
the village. The little fellow was striving to 
his utmost to urge the horse along with the 
sled; but Bates now perceived to his conster- 
nation, that the animal had fallen lame and 
could get on only at a halting walk. All the 
fugitives on the road had now passed them 
and disappeared ; and Bates was about to un- 
hitch the worthless animal and replace him 
with the one he rode, when he saw a mounted 
party riding furiously toward them from the 
direction of the village. Almost as quickly 
as he saw them he was satisfied that they 
were marauding Indians; and he was pres- 
ently able to count three of them. They 
came riding swiftly along the road, and he 
knew that ina moment more they would over- 
take his own party. 

“Run for your life, Isaac!” he called to the 
boy. 

The latter obeyed without question, and 
made for a hill some little distance away. 
Bates had no more than time to*look to the 
priming of his rifle when the foremost of the 
pursuers rode up. He was a tall muscular 
savage, hideously decked out in the war-paint 
of his tribe. Bates had drawn away to the 
side of the road; and the Indian seemed to 
take no notice of him, but made directly for 
the sled. He brandished his hatchet over his 
head, and was leaning over his horse’s side, 
to deliver the fatal blow full into the head of 
the invalid, when Bates’s rifle spoke out, and 
the savage tumbled under the animal’s feet, 
with a bullet straight through his heart. The 
horse galloped back, and the other two hesi- 
tated a moment; and then they charged down 
upon the sled with frightful cries. 

The gallant frontiersman knew that he 
could have no time to reload, and clubbing 
his gun, he stood at the back of the sled, re- 
solved to die, if he must, dealing stout blows 
upon his enemies, But he was not compelled 
to make the sacrifice. Behind the hill where 
little Isaac had taken refuge, he fotind a small 
party of friendly Tuscarora Indians in am- 
bush. They belonged to the remnant of that 
tribe whose reservation was in this vicinity; 
and they had come out this morning to succor 
the flying villagers. Being small in numbers, 
they placed themselves in ambush, waiting 
for a favorable opportunity to help their dis- 
tressed friends; and when Isaac, blundering 
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into the midst of them, and at once recogniz- 
ing them, explained the peril of his brothers, 
they sallied out over the hill, raising tf loud 
war-whoop of their tribe. It came just in 
time to check the two warriors as they made 
their onset upon the sled. They pulled their 
horses up short at the sound; and seeing the 
numbers opposed to them who were hurrying 
to the rescue, they sent back a ery of detiance, 
and galloped back towards the village. 

Under the escort of the Tuscaroras the 
brothers continued their flight from this point 
to a place of safety. Upon examination, the 
slain warrior was found to be a chief of con- 
siderable note. Papers were discovered upon 
his body, bearing the signature of a British 
officer of rank, authorizing him to recruit 
among his tribe for the colonial service, and 
conferring upon him the rank ‘of captain. 

The exact scene of this adventure is pointed 
out by the people of the vicinity; and—tem- 
pora mutant !—a schoolhouse stands upon the 
spot. Whoshall say that our civilization is 
not progressive ? 


TOASTS AND SENTIMENTS. 
May the honest heart néyer know distress, 
May we be slaves to nothing but our duty, 
May care be a stranger where virtue resides, 
May hemp bind those whom honor cannot. 
May our prudence secure us friends, but 
enable us to live without their assistance. 

May sentiment never be sacrificed by the 
tongue of deceit. 

May our happiness be sincere, and our joys 
lasting. 

May the smiles of conjugal felicity compen- 
sate the frowns of fortune. 

May the tear of sensibility never cease to 
flow. 

May the road to preferment be found by 
none but those who deserve it. 

May the liberal hand have free access to the 
purse of plenty. 

May the impulse of generosity never be 
checked by the power of necessity. 

May we always forget when ’we forgive an 
injury. 

May the feeling heart possess the fortune 
the miser abuses. 

May we draw upon content for the deficien- 
cies of fortune. 

May hope be the physician when calamity 
is the disease, 

May the single be married, and the married 
happy. 
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SINK OR SWIM: 
—oR,— 
HARRY RAYMOND’S RESOLVE. 


BY HORATIO ALGER, Jr. 
AUTHOR OF “LUCK AND PLUCK,” “RAGGED DICK SERIES,” “CAMPAIGN SERIES,” ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF MELBOURNE. 


Ir will readily be believed that our hero 
surveyed with eager interest the city which 
lay before him. Melbourne was not so large 
and populous as at present, but it presented 
an unusually lively and animated appear- 
ance. It was in the height of the gold ex- 
citement, and multitudes had flocked thither 
from all parts of the world, so that repre- 
sentatives of every nationality might be found 
in the streets of Australia capital. But we 
are anticipating a little. 

Mr. Lindsay, Maud and Harry stood on 
the deck of the vessel, waiting for the ship to 
be secured that they might goonshore. Mr. 
Lindsay’s mind was quite at ease, for he had 
money, and money would provide him with 
all the comforts and luxuries which he could 
desire. But with Harry it was different. He 
realized the helplessness of the situation, and 
despite his pluck it made him feel a little 
uneasy. He knew that Mr. Lindsay had an 
interest in him, but he did not like to pre- 
sume upon that interest. 


“ Well, my boy,” said Mr. Lindsay, “ are you 
ready to go on shore ?” 

Harry hesitated. 

“T should like to go,” he said. 

“T have just ordered my trunks brought 
on deck,” said the merchant. “In half an 
hour I think we may be on shore.” 

“Then I will bid you good-by, sir,” said 
Harry. 

“Good-by! What for?” 

“Yes, Harry, what for?” echoed Maud. 

“ Because we are going to part.” 

“No, we are not. You are going with 
us.” 

“ But,” said Harry, hesitating, “ I could not 
afford to stop where you do.” 

“Don’t trouble yourself about that,” said 
Mr. Lindsay, kindly. “I feel an interest in 
you, and so does Maud.” 

“Of course I do,” said Maud, so decidedly 
that Harry blushed, not being accustomed to 
hear himself spoken of in such complimentary 
terms by a young lady. 

“Therefore,” proceeded Mr. Lindsay, “I 
mean to take you on shore with me, and I 
will afterwards give you time to form your 
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plans, in which I shall give you such assistance 
as I can.” 

“You are very kind, sir,” said Harry, 
gratefully. 

“Then you will go with us,* Harry,” said 
Maud, “ wont you?” 

“T shall be very glad to do so,” said Harry. 
“You are very kind to me, Miss Lindsay.” 

“ Miss Lindsay!” repeated the young lady, 
impatiently. “What makes you call me 
that ?” 

“Isn't it your name?” asked Harry, 
smiling. 

“No, it isn’t. At any rate you are not to 
call me so. Call me Maud.” 

“ Well, Maud, I will, if you want me to.” 

“Certainly I do. I wish we could go on 
shore, I am tired of staying here.” 

They had not long to stop, however. They 
were soon on the pier, where a number of 
carriages were waiting to convey passengers 
to the various hotels. Mr. Lindsay had pre- 
viously inquired which was the best hotel in 
the city, and gave directions to the driver to 
convey him thither, AsI don’t wish to dis- 
criminate in favor of any particular hotel, I 
shall call it by an assumed name, “The 
Tasmania Hotel.” 

It had a handsome appearance, being 
located on Collins street, which is the prin- 
cipal business street in Melbourne. This 
street is about one third wider than Broad- 
way, and had, even in the days of which I am 
writing, many handsome shops and imposing 
buildings. 

“T didn’t know Melbourne was such a nice 
place,” said Maud, looking about with satis- 
faction. “Why, they’ve got as nice shops 
here as they have in London.” 

“Yes, Melbourne is quite an enterprising 
city,” said Mr. Lindsay. 

“TI like it better than London for one 
reason,” continued Maud. 

“What is that?” 

“It is brighter and more cheerful. In Lon- 
don it is almost always foggy.” 

“T should like to deny that, being a true 
Briton,” said Mr. Lindsay, “but I am afraid 
I must admit that London is open to that 
objection.” 

“T'll tell you what I am going to do this 
afternoon, papa.” 

“ Well, what is it?” 

going out shopping.” 

“T am afraid I can’t go with you this after- 
noon, Maud. I shall be occupied with 
business.” 


“There is no need of your going with me, 
” 

“But I should not be willing to have you 
go alone, Maud,” said her father. ‘ 

“TI don’t mean to go alone. Harry’ll go 
with me, and protect me, only I don’t think 
I shall need any protection, but it'll be 
pleasant to have him go.” 

“Tf he is willing to go, I have no objection.” 

“You'll come with me, Harry, wont you?” 
asked Maud. 

“T shall be very happy to accompany you, 
Miss—” 

Here Maud held up her finger warningly. 

“T mean Maud,” said our hero. 

“Then that’s settled. We'll have lots of 
fun.” 

“T am afraid that is not quite the way 
young ladies ought to talk,” said her father. 
“What would your governess say ?” 

“Poor dear old lady! she’d be shocked, I 
know she would. She wanted me to be as 
prim and stupid as herself. But I can’t be, 
papa. It is not in me.” 

“No, I don’t think it is,” said her father, 
smiling. 

They were assigned pleasant rooms in the 
hotel, in fact, the best in the house. Mr. 
Lindsay, though not an extravagant man, 
was always liberal in all his arrangements, 
when travelling; and now, especially, when 
he had his daughter with him, he was re- 
solved to spare no expense to secure such 
comforts as could be procured. Harry also 
was provided with a pleasant apartment on 
the same floor. Mr. Lindsay might easily 
have secured for him acheaper one on an 
upper floor, but he was apparently resolved 
to treat Harry as if he were a member of his 
own family. 

They ordered an early dinner, being tired 
of ship fare, and anxious for the fresher vege- 
tables and meat which could be obtained on 
shore. According to the English system they 
took their meal privately in Mr. Lindsay’s 
apartment. It proved to be well cooked, and 
of good quality, and each of the three did full 
justice to it. 

When the meal was over Mr. Lindsay said: 

“T must go out now and make a business 
call, leaving you young people to your own 
devices.” 

“We'll go out shopping and sight-seeing, 
papa, as I told you.” 

“Don’t go too far, or you might get lost.” 

“Never fear that. But there’s one thing 
you mustn’t forget, papa.” 
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“ What is that?” 

“What does a young lady always want 
when she goes out shopping ?” 

“Some money ?” 

“You’ve guessed right the first time.” 

“You wont want much. What do you 
wish to buy?” 

“T can’t tell, papa, till I see what they have 
got to sell.” 

“Here, then,” said Mr. Lindsay, placing 
two gold sovereigns in his daughter’s hand. 
“Mind and don’t spend it foolishly.” 

“Did you ever know me spend money 
foolishly, papa?” 

“Well, perhaps I had not better express 
myself on that point. Good-by, for a few 
hours.” 

Mr. Lindsay went out, and Maud and 
Harry soon followed. They walked along 
Collins street, looking about them with eager 
interest. They met German, English, French, 
Chinese, in fact types of nearly all nationali- 
ties. This seemed more strange to Maud 
than to Harry, for in New York the latter 
had been accustomed to see a mingling 
scarcely less great of heterogeneous elements, 
But in London, or at any rate, in those parts 
with which Maud was familiar, there was far 
less diversity. 

“T like this,” said Maud, with satisfaction. 
“Everything looks so new and strange. It’s 
ever so much better fun than being in Lon- 
don. Besides, if I were in London, instead 
of having you to walk about with me, I should 
have a stiff old governess calling out every mo- 
ment, ‘you should be more particular about 
your deportment, Miss Maud.” Now I know 
you wont say anything about my deportment.” 

“No, I think not,” said Harry. “I don’t 
know what a young lady’s deportment ought 
to be.” 

“I'm glad of that, for you wont be turning 
up the whites of your eyes at me in horror at 
anything I say or do. O, there’s some ribbon 
I want. Do you see it in that window? 
Come in with me, Harry?” 

They went in and Maud made a purchase 
of some ribbon, which she declared to be of 
a lovely shade. 

Now it must be confessed that Maud some- 
times allowed her high spirits to carry her too 
far. She was of an excitable, impulsive tem- 
perament. Still her impulses were generous 
and kindly, and in spite of her faults she was 
unusually attractive, and it was difficult not 
to be won over by her frank, affectionate 
manner. So Harry, who was not much used 


to the society of young ladies, and, as he said, 
did not very well know what deportment was 
proper for them, considered Maud to be very 
agreeable, and felt grateful for her kindness 
to himself. 

After buying the ribbon, Maud walked on 
for some little distance till she came to a gen- 
tleman’s furnishing store. 

“T want to go in here, Harry,” she said. 

“They only sell articles for gentlemen in 
there,” said Harry. 

“ Never mind,” said Maud. “I know what 
I want. Come in.” 

Entering the shop, Maud took the lead, and 
advancing to the counter, asked the shopman: 

“Will you show me some of your cravats ?” 

“For yourself, miss?” asked the shopman, 
surprised. “We don’t keep ladies’ goods.” 

“ No, for this young gentleman, my cousin,” 
she added, looking at Harry. 

“But, Maud, you mustn’t buy anything for 
me,” interposed Harry, in a low voice. 

“Yes, I shall,” said Maud, “I don’t like 
your cravat at all. I’m going to buy youa 
nice one.” 

Harry continued to remonstrate, but he 
found that opposition only made Maud more 
determined. So he was obliged to submit, 
while she purchased for him two handsome 
neckties. 

“There, Harry,” she said, placing them in 
his hand, as they left the shop, “ lexpect you 
to put one of them on as soon as you get 
home.” 

“ What will your father say, Maud ?” asked 
Marry. “Perhaps he wont like it.” 

“You don’t know papa,” said Maud. “He 
will only laugh. Now will you promise ?” 

“Tam sure Iam much obliged to you. I 
wish I could buy you a present. Perhaps I 
may be able to some time.” 

“There, don’t say anything more about it. 
What a lot of carriages there are in the street, 
almost as many as in London.” 

The street in fact was lively with a con- 
tinued line of cabs, drays and vehicles of 
various kinds, presenting a spectacle more 
animated than might be expected of a city of 
the size. But Melbourne, though at this time 
it contained but a hundred thousand inhabi- 
tants, had a very large foreign trade, with the 
principal ports not only of Europe but of the 
United States. This had been largely in- 
creased by the gold discoveries, those who 
were lucky at the mines being prodigal in 
their purchases of articles of luxury as well as 
necessity. Then there was a large export 
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trade in wool, hides, and country produce 
from the interior, especially in the two former, 
for Australia is a great grazing country. 

“TI wonder what building that is,” said 
Harry, soon afterwards. 

He pointed to a very handsome structure 
in the Italian style, on the corner of Bourke 
and Elizabeth streets. It was adorned with 
sculptures, and looked new. In fact it had 
just been opened to the public. 

“That,” said a gentleman, who overheard 
him, “is our new post-office.” 

“That reminds me,” said Harry, “I must 
write home to-night, to let my mother know 
where I am.” 

In fact Harry did write that same evening, 
and gave the letter to a servant at:the hotel 
to post. The latter carelessly lost the letter, 
and then being afraid of blame, falsely assur- 
ed Harry that he had posted it. So the fates 
were once more against Mrs. Raymond, and 
the missive which would have cheered her 
heart got swept into a waste-basket, and was 
consumed with other papers of no value. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
HARRY FORMS HIS PLANS. 


A WEEK slipped away very pleasantly. 
Mr. Lindsay was considerably occupied by 
business, but he seemed satisfied to trust 
Maud to the companionship of Harry. To- 
gether they went about the city sight-seeing. 
They visited the several pleasure-grounds in 
the immediate neighborhood of the city, 
among them the Carlton and Fitzroy Gardens. 
Maud freely declared that she had never had 
so good a time in her life. Harry also enjoyed 
it, but every now and then the thought would 
force itself upon him, that he ought to be 
doing something. At present he was penni- 
less, and but for the liberality of Mr. Lindsay 
would have hardly known what todo. Be- 
sides this he felt that he ought to be earning 
money to get home with. He could not help 
feeling anxious about his mother and sister. 

So one evening, after they had returned 
from an excursion to the Yan Yean water- 
works, about eighteen miles distant from the 
city, Harry ventured to ask an interview with 
Mr. Lindsay. 

“Maud, you may go out a few minutes,” 
said her father, “ while Harry speaks with 
me.” 

“He wont mind me. Will you, Harry?” 

“A little,” said our hero. 
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“T didn’t know you hac any secrets from 
me,” said Maud, reproachfully. 

“The secret is not a very great one,” said 
Harry. “I may tell you afterwards.” 

“Now, Harry,” said Mr. Lindsay, after 
Maud had left the room. 

“T wanted to consult you about my plans, 
Mr. Lindsay,” said Harry. “I think I ought 
to go to work.” 

“Are you discontented ?” 

“No sir, you and Maud have been very kind, 
much kinder than I deserve. I don’t like to 
feel that you are paying all my expenses.” 

“Tn return, you relieve me of a good deal 
of care by undertaking the charge of Maud. 
If I had not a great deal of confidence in you, 
I would not be willing to leave you together 
as much as I have.” 

“Thank you for your confidence, Mr. Lind- 
say,” said Harry. “I hope you will find that 
I deserve it. I am glad if I have been able to 
make you any return for your kindness, 
Still I cannot help feeling for my mother’s 
sake that I ought to find something to do, in 
order that I may return home as soon as 
possible.” 

“TI might offer to pay your passage back to 
New York,” said Mr. Lindsay, “ but if I were 
in your place, now that you are out here I 
should wish to stay a few months. You may 
never again have a chance to visit Australia, 
and it is worth exploring. You can write to 
your mother, so as to relieve her from 
anxiety.” 

“T have done so already,” said Harry. 

“That is well. Now have you any plans of 
your own? If you have, and will state them, 
I will give you my advice as to their wisdom.” 

“T have been hearing a good deal of the 
gold mines,” said Harry, “and I think I 
should like to try my luck in them. -Yester- 
day I saw a miner who had just returned to 
Melbourne, after working six months. In 
that time he made ten thousand dollars 
which he brought with him. He is an 
American, and means to return to New York 
by the next steamer.” 

“Yes, there are such cases of extraordinary 
luck, but I hope you wont be too sanguine, 
or you will in all probability be disappointed. 
It is not every one who earns even a thou- 
sand dollars in that time.” 

“T know that,” said Harry. “Still my 
chance would be as good as any, and I 
might be lucky. At any rate I have nothing 
to lose, and should see something of the 
country.” 
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“That is true. Well, when do you want to 
start ?” 

“T should like to start as soon as possible.” 

“ Let it be next Monday morning then. I 
will take care that you don’t go empty- 
handed.” 

“TI don’t think you ought to give me so 
much, Mr, Lindsay.” 

“Leave me to decide that. Now shall we 
call in Maud? I suppose she is tormented by 
curiosity to know what we are talking about.” 

“The reason I did not want to speak be- 
fore her was, that I was afraid she would 
urge me not to go away.” 

“Yes, she will miss you very much, but we 
shall expect to hear from you, and to see you 
again soon, if only on a visit.” 

As Harry anticipated, Maud strenuously 
opposed his plan, but our hero felt that, how- 
ever pleasant it might be to remain, it was 
his duty to go. It was of course very agree- 
able to enjoy the luxurious accommodations 
of a first class hotel, but all this was not ad- 
vancing him in life, and however kind Mr. 
Lindsay might be, he felt a degree of delicacy 
in living at his expense. 

Monday morning soon came. Mr. Lindsay 
called Harry aside, and said: 

“My young friend, you will need some 
money to start with. In this purse you will 
find fifty sovereigns (about two hundred and 
fifty dollars in gold). I think it will support 
you till you can earn something.” 

“But, Mr. Lindsay,” said Harry, quite over- 
whelmed by this munificent gift, “I ought 
not to accept so much money.” 

“My young friend, when I was a boy, I 
met a friend who took an interest in me, and 
helped me on. I will try to do the same by 
you. I am a rich man and can afford it. 
Say no more about it, but if you need more, 
or get into any difficulty, let me know, and I 
will do what I can to help you.” 

Our hero clasped the hand of the generous 
merchant warmly. 

“I wish I knew how to thank you,” he 
said. 

“You can do so, by justifying my good 
opinion of you, Harry,” said Mr. Lindsay, 
kindly. 

“T will try to do that at least,” said Harry, 
earnestly. “I will never forget your generous 
kindness.” 

That afternoon Harry started for the gold- 
diggings. He did not go alone. He was for- 
tunate enough to fall in at one of the hotels 
with a man of middle age, a rough-looking 
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man to appearance, but as Harry afterwards 
discovered, a man of warm heart and much 
kindness. This was the way the acquaintance 
was made. 

Harry overheard him speaking of the mines, 
from which he said he had only recently re- 
turned. When he had finished speaking 
Harry said: 

“ May I speak to you a minute, sir?” 

“An hour if you like,’ said the other, 
kindly. 

“T wanted to ask you something about the 
mines.” 

“Are you thinking of going there?” asked 
the stranger, surveying him attentively. 

“Yes,” said Harry. 

“Tt is a rough sort of life you will have to 
lead there, my boy.” 

“T expect so, but I think I can rough it for 
a time at least.” 

“Well, if you have good pluck I have 
nothing to say. But it aint everybody that 
succeeds,” 

“No sir, I suppose not, but I have a 
chance.” 

“At any rate I have no right to dissuade 
you, for I was successful.” 

“Are you willing to tell me about it?” 

“No objection at all. I was there four 
months. In the first three, I didn’t pay ex- 
penses, but in the fourth month I more than 
made up for all my ill luck. How much do 
you think I’ve got lodged with my bankers 
here ?” 

“A thousand dollars?” 

“A thousand dollars seven times over. 
Eight thousand dollars I cleared in that last 
month, and seven of it I have salted 
down.” 

Harry’s eyes sparkled. 

“T only wish I could be so fortunate,” he 
said, earnestly. 

“What would you do with your money 
then ?” asked the other. 

“TI would take care of my mother and 
make her comfortable.” 

“Tell me about your mother, that is, if you 
don’t mind. I’ve got nobody belonging to 
me, more’s the pity, and perhaps that’s the 
reason why I like to hear about other people’s 
relations.” 

Harry thereupon began to relate his story, 
and assured by the stranger’s manner that he 
was interested kept on to the end. 

“You’ve had bad luck, boy,” he said, at the 
end, “but maybe it'll turn out for the best. 
Perhaps you have been sent to this out of the 
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way part of the world on purpose to make 
your fortune. Who knows?” 

“T wish it might turn out so.” 

“Tl tell you what I'll do,” said the 
stranger. “I didn’t mean to go back to the 
mines. Seven thousand dollars was enough 
for me, but I’ve a great mind to go back with 
you.” 

“T wish you would,” said Harry. “I'd like 
to go with somebody that knows the mines, 
and can help me with his advice.” 

“T will go then,” said the other, emphati- 
cally. “Now tell me when you want to go.” 
“Next Monday.” 

“That will suit me as well as any time. 
I’m beginning to get tired of the city. There 
is nothing to do here. There’s something in 
the wild free life of the mines that I like. 
It’s agreed then; we’ll go together.” 

“Yes,” said Harry, “and I am very glad 
that I have secured company.” 

“Soam I. There’s no one out there that 
I cared to make a friend of. It’s every man 
for himself, and devil take your neighbor. 
Perhaps I was as bad as the rest. But I feel 
an interest in you, and whether you find any 
gold or don’t find any, you'll need a friend. 
Perhaps you'll need one more if you are suc- 
cessful than if you fail. What is your 
name ?” 

“ Harry Raymond.” 

“And mine is John Bush. I would give 
you my card if I had any, but they don’t care 
about such things at the mines. Will you 
take supper with me ?” 

“No, thank you, I shall be expected 
back.” 

“ Have a cigar then?” 

“TI never smoke, Mr, Bush.” 

“So much the better, Harry. But it’s 
second nature to me, and I can’t leave off. 
Let me see, what day is it?” 

“ Friday.” 

“Then Monday we will start. Call and see 
me before that time.” 

“Tl call to-morrow afternoon.” 

“Very good. We'll arrange then all that 
needs arranging.” 

So they parted. 

Bush, as Harry saw, was rather rough in 
his manners, but he seemed kindly. He felt 
fortunate in meeting him, for his advice 
would be valuable, especially as he had been 
successful. Besides, as he began to under- 
stand, the undertaking upon which he was 
about to enter was one of difficulty and per- 
haps danger, especially for one so young, and 
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he would be the better for a friend like Bush. 
He saw him again, as promised, on Saturday, 
and got a list of things which the miner 
informed him would be necessary. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


THE VICTORIA GOLD MINES. 


Four weeks had passed. The scene has 
changed for Harry. He is no longer living in 
a first class city hotel on the fat of the land, 
but is “roughing it” at the Victoria mines 
seventy miles northwest of Melbourne. 

These diggings were of limited extent, oc- 
cupying not above a square mile, but this 
square mile was ascene of extraordinary 
animation and activity. Scattered over it 
were hundreds of miners, rough-bearded, and 
clothed with little regard to taste or elegance. 
They represented many countries, differing 
widely except in being all occupied by one 
engrossing passion, the love of gold. Some, 
rough as they now looked, had been gentle- 
men at home, fastidious in their dress and 
personal appearance, but not to be recognized 
now, so much were they changed. Others 
had always been roughs, and this life which 
they were now leading was little adapted to 
improve them. But it isn’t necessary to 
speak of the mines in general. Our interest 
is confined to two, and these two are of 
course Harry Raymond and his adviser and 
friend John Bush. 

At the moment of my introducing them 
once more to the reader, Bush was seated 
upon the ground smoking a pipe, while 
Harry was carefully inspecting the back of a 
shovel, from which he had just been washing 
some earth, in search of particles of gold. 

“Do you find anything, boy ?” asked Bush, 
taking his pipe from his mouth. 

Harry came nearer, that Bush might 
examine for himself. 

“Yes,” he said, “ there is a little.” 

“It’s the only gold I have found to-day.” 

“Yes, lad, we are not growing rich very 
fast, that’s a fact. We've been at work more 
than three weeks, and I don’t think we have 
netted five ounces.” 

“No,” said Harry. 

I may remark here that an ounce is worth 
not far from twenty dollars. It follows ac- 
cordingly that the amount referred to repre- 
sented less than a hundred dollars. 

“T’ll tell you what I have been thinking of, 
Marry,” said Bush. 
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“What is it?” 

“T think our chances will be better farther 
up the hill. Here we may, if we are lucky, 
get three ounces a week, probably not as 
much. What I want is a nugget.” 

“ But that isn’t so easy to find,” said Harry. 

“No, that’s true, but they are found for all 
that. Shall I tell you what has made me 
think of it most ?” 

“ Yes, if you will.” 

Bush lowered his voice. 

“Do you see that spot, about half a mile 
away, where that rough gray rock stands?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Three nights ago I dreamed that I found 
a big nugget within a yard of that rock. 
Now [I never put much faith in dreams, but 
I’ve had that same dream twice since.” 

“You have?” said Harry, interested. 

“Yes, and you know what they say, the 
third time never fails. I’m not over-supersti- 
tious, Harry, but it’s my idea that dream 

‘means something. What do you say?” 

“Tt is very singular, at any rate,” said 
Harry. 

“At any rate, I’ve a mind to see what it 
means, if it meansanything. So I’m going to 
leave you here, and go up there. If I find 
nothing, well and good, I'll come back. If 
I’m lucky, we’ll share the good luck. What 
do you say ?” 

“That you are very generous, Bush.” 
Harry had come to call him so, for they are 
not very ceremonious at the mines. 

“Wait till you have something to thank me 
for.” 

The next morning, accordingly, Harry was 
left alone. He worked all day without meet- 
ing with much success. All the gold he 
found probably would not have amounted to 
fifty cents, and that was not a very liberal 
compensation for the long and tiresome labor 
needed. 

At nightfall Bush came back. 

“Well, Bush,” said Harry, “have you met 
with any success ?” 

“No,” said Bush, “and I didn’t expect any, 
not to-day.” 

“Why not?” 

“ Because it’s only the first day.” 

“Still you might find something the first 
day. Did you find nothing?” 

“Yes, a few grains of gold, but that I did 
not care for. I’m after a nugget. You don’t 
understand what I mean by the first day.” 

“No.” 

“T had that dream three times, you know, 
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Harry,” said the miner, lowering his voice 
“It’s impressed on my mind that if I find 
anything it'll be on the third day.” 

“Perhaps you will,” said our hero, who 
was impressed by the evident earnestness of 
his companion. “At any rate I hope so.” 

The next morning Bush left Harry and 
returned to the rock. 

While Harry was at work, meeting with a 
little more success than the day before, a 
rough fellow, Henderson by name, lounged 
up to him. 

“ What luck, comrade ?” he asked. 

“Not much,” said Harry. “I haven’t made 
my fortune yet.” 

“Nor I,” said Henderson, emphasizing the 
declaration with an oath. “I’ve had cursed 
bad luck all along.” 

This was not surprising, for Henderson was 
a lazy, shiftless fellow, whose main idea was 
to make a living without earning it. He had 
come from London, where his reputation was 
none the best, and had haunted the mines 
for a considerable time. He worked at min- 
ing by fits and starts, but never long enough 
to gain anything. At one time indeed he ap- 
peared to have considerable money, with 
which he returned to Melbourne, where he 
soon got rid of it. Where he got this money 
was a mystery. But it happened by an un- 
fortunate coincidence that just at that time 
a poor fellow who by hard labor had managed 
to collect about fifty ounces of the precious 
metal suddenly found himself stripped of 
everything. There were some who suspected 
Henderson of knowing something of this 
gold, and where it went to, but nothing could 
be proved, and so of course nothing was done, 
Harry had seen him more than once, and he 
understood very well what sort of a character 
he was; so at present he hoped that the 
fellow would soon leave him. 

“ Where's your pal?” asked Henderson. 

“You mean Bush ?” 

“Who else should I mean ?” 

“ He’s trying another place.” 

“ Whereabouts ?” 

Harry pointed out Bush further up the 
hill. The distance being but quarter of a 
mile, it was possible to distinguish him. 

“What sent the fool up there?” 

“ He is not a fool,” said Hafry, shortly. 

“Call him what yon like, he’s a fool if he 
expects to find anything up there.” 

“ He has his reasons,” said Harry. 

“What are they?” inquired Henderson, 
growing attentive. 
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“You must ask him if you want to know,” 
said Harry 

Henderson went off whistling, and our hero 
on thinking the matter over was rather sorry 
that he had hinted as much about his friend’s 
reasons for going up the hill. Having a very 
poor opinion of Henderson he feared that the 
latter would watch and find out if anything 
of importance were discovered, and this was 
hardly desirable in a district where the ordi- 
nary restraints of law were relaxed, and 
cupidity often led to violence. At any rate, 
Harry determined to put Bush on his 
guard. 

“Bush,” he said, when the latter returned, 
“ Henderson has been asking about you to- 
day. He thought you were a fool to go up 
there after gold.” 

“Let him think so if he likes.” 

“But I am afraid you will think that I am 
the fool.” 

“Why so?” 

“ Because I told him you had reasons for 
going there.” 

“Just as well not said, my lad, but no 
harm’s done.” 

“ Have you found anything yet?” 

“No, but it’s only the second day, you 
remember.” 

* You still think that the third day will be 
the lucky one.” 

“Yes, if any.” 

“That is to-morrow.” 

“Yes, to-morrow will decide. If I don’t 
find anything to-morrow, I shall give it up 
for a bad job, and come back.” , 

They had a tent just off the grounds. 
Here they slept, and lived, cooking their food, 
and keeping house, if it may be called so, 
When the day’s work was over, Bush gener- 
ally sat down at the door of the tent, and 
smoked a pipe. He tried to induce Harry to 
do the same, but our hero had never touched 
tobacco, and had no cravings for it. So he 
always declined. 

When the pipe was smoked, Bush, if he 
happened to feel in a communicative mood, 
often related incidents from his life, which 
had been an adventurous one. To these 
narrations Harry always listened with 
interest. 

“T’ve been a rolling stone, Harry,” said his 
companion. “It might have been different, 
but all that belongs to me are dead. There’s 

nobody I feel an interest in except you. I’m 
going to keep track of you, and when I die, 
if I leave anything you shall have it.” 
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“Don’t talk about dying,” said Harry. 
“Perhaps you'll live longer than I.” 

“Perhaps so, but I’m a deal older, my lad. 
There’s more chance for you.” 

Bush was a man in the prime of life, and 
Harry built no hopes on this promise. He 
only thought that it was very kind, and it 
being his nature to repay kindness with kind- 
ness, he felt drawn to his rough companion 
more closely on learning of his intention. 

The next morning Bush returned to his 
digging on the hillside, and Harry continued 
at the same place, meeting with a little suc- 
cess, but not much. However, there were 
some who worked for months with less en- 
couragement, and finally met with a streak of 
luck. So Harry did not lose hope, though he 
felt that it was tantalizing and trying to the 
patience. 

At nightfall Bush came back. Before he 
had come up to him, Harry read in his ex- 
cited look that something had happened. 

“ What luck?” he asked. . 

Bush looked about him cautiously. There 
were two men within hearing distance, so he 
lowered histone. He only uttered five words, 
but they were of such a character that Harry 
became no less excited than he. 

“The dream has come true!” 

This was what he said, and Harry under- 
stood at once. 

“ Let us go and take a walk, my lad.” 

Harry eagerly complied with his invitation, 
and they wandered away, till they were out 
of earshot of any one. 

“ Now tell me all about it,” said he. 

“Tt was about the middle of the afternoon,” 
said Bush. “The day was nearly gone, and 
I began to think what a fool I was to place 
such dependence upon a dream even if it 

were three times repeated. However, it was 
only the loss of three days, and that wasn’t 
much, so little harm was done if all came to 
nothing. Of course I wasn’t going to give up 
till the day was over. Just as I was thinking 
this, suddenly I struck against something 
hard. I kept on, not hoping much, till I 
brought out a nugget—a stunner I tell you.” 

“ How much would it weigh ?” asked Harry. 

“T hefted it,’ said Bush, “and it doesn’t 
weigh an ounce less than twenty-five pounds.” 

Twenty-five pounds! Harry held his breath 
in astonishment and delight. He performed 
arough calculation hastily in his head, and 
it dawned upon him that the nugget must be 
worth at least five thousand dollars! 

That was pretty good for one day’s work. 
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BESIEGED BY A CATAMOUNT. 


BY C. A. STEPHENS. 


HAPPENING to take up the “Flag of our 
Union,” afew days ago, I read, as my eyes 
ran along its familiar columns, “ Found 
on the shore of the Richardson Lake the 
body of a man, thought to be that of Hughy 
Watson, a trapper, who disappeared in that 
region late last fall.” 

The paper dropped, and a troop of boyish 
memories caine back to me. “Gone then, 
old heart,” I exclaimed. Ah, how well I re- 
member old Hughy Watson, as he used to 
come to my father’s house at Phillips, up in 
Franklin County, Maine. Yes, he was a 
trapper, a queer old stick; but a more genial 
storysome old fellow never breathed. I used 
to hail his coming, as sportsman hails a new 
volume of standard adventures. And his 
stories had a quaintness and freshness that 
books never have, too. They were a part of 
his life, that queer wandering life which has 
now terminated so strangely in keeping with 
it. Especially do I recall one visit. It was in 
October, near the time of the “ Hunters’ 
Moon.” 

“Where now, Hughy?” said father, as we 
sat around the old fireplace. 

“O, up Umbagog way,” replied the old 
fellow, knocking his pipe against the jamb. 
“Put down a few traps round the Umbagog 
and the Richardson, I guess.” 

“ Going to be gone long?” 

“Can’t tell; about a month, I think likely. 
But look here, Ephraim,” continued he, “ why 
can’t you let your boy here go up with me? 
I'd like to take him and another hard-meated 
little chap along with me,” said he, trying the 
meat on my arm and leg. 

“Can’t very well spare him,” said father. 

“But harvesting’s most done,” I pleaded. 
“And I tell you, Hughy, there’s Jed Edwards 
would like to go. He’s hard-meated enough, 
I guess.” 

“Old Jeff Edwards’s boy?” asked Hughy. 

“ Yes.” 

“Well, if he’s anything like his fathe:, he'll 
do. But they spoil all the boys now-a-days, 
with feather beds and such like. But it'll do 
‘em good—a trip up there will; and I'll look 
out for ’em”’ 

Nobody could resist Hughy long; and least 
of all my father, who had a great liking for 


him. Nor did his hard old friend Edwards 
hold out a great while. And so the next 
Monday morning saw Jed and I following the 
steady strides of Mr. Watson into the forest, 
towards the head waters of the Androscoggin. 
’Twas the happiest moment of my life, I 
think; and the fatigues of a hard day’s tyaamp 
could not rob me of my elation. "Twas such 
an unexpected streak of good luck; just what 
Jed and I had always been doting on and 
wishing for. And with Hughy’s stories, the 
way seemed a continued panorama of a life 
and exploits in the northern wilderness. 
Keeping steadily to the northwest, we came 
out during the afternoon upon the Rangely 
Lake, a fine broad sheet of water, some eight 
miles long and two wide. Here Hughy 
paused and, after looking around a moment, 
went into asmall “black growth” thicket, 
whence he soon emerged dragging a canoe— 
a regular Indian canoe, the first we had ever 
seen. It had a wooden frame, some fifteen 
feet long, and was covered with bark from 
the white birch. But the bark was not all in 
one piece, as we used to think. There were — 
half a dozen separate strips; and the seams 

and little holes were stopped with pitch. 
This Hughy launched in the lake, and told 
us to get in and paddle along the shore while 
he got his traps. At a short distance was a 
small stake in the sand at the water's edge, 
where he dug down with his hands, and 
presently took up a dozen small steel-traps, 
and one large bear-trap, weighing nearly a 
hundred pounds. Stowing the traps into the 
canoe, he got in himself, making 4 pretty good 
load altogether; and we slowly paddled down 
the lake. Towards evening we passed Bald 
Mountain, and entering the outlet, came out, 
after about a mile on the stream, upon the 
Cupsuptic. This is a smaller lake; and we 
soon made our way to the upper side, where 
the Cupsuptic River and several large brooks 
come in. This was a part of Hughy’s trap- 
ping-ground. Here, too, he had a camp, 
made of spruce logs, and stanging among the 
heavy spruce timber. This was to be our 
headquarters for the present. Our provisions 
consisted of moose meat, pickled in an old 
barrel containing brine, and partridges which 
were very plenty all about. Hughy also 
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treated us to some corn-cake, in honor of our 
arrival; but corn was an expensive luxury 
there, and not to be largely indulged in. All 
the next day we were busy setting traps up 
the Cupsuptic, for mink and otter, and at one 
place for beaver. For here they had built a 
dam; and the black tops of several houses 
rose above the slack water of the pond they 
had thus formed in the river. Hughy told 
us that this was one of the few streams in 
the State of Maine where the beaver still 
built. Just across the State line, in New 
Hampshire, there was a colony on the Dead 
Diamond River; and also on, what Hughy 
called, the “Beamus stream,” though he 
didn’t make it very plain to us where that 
was. 

If any remain in the State at present, they 
are in the deepest recesses of the wilderness, 
where they choose small streams, unmolested 
by the descending logs of the lumber-men. 
They are like the Indians, and melt away at 
the approach of the white man. 

Wednesday we went across Township No. 4, 
to some more large brooks, flowing into the 
Richardson Lake. In addition to the traps 
dug up on the shore of Rangely, Hughy had 
anumber more at the camp. And we also 
set a great many wooden traps, “figure four” 
traps, he called them. 

The next day we built a huge log-trap for 
bears and “fishers”—a common name for 
the carcajou—near a path, beaten through 
the forest by the wild beasts. This trap was 
a strong log-house, with a heavy spring-door, 
rising and falling in a groove. The bait was 
placed at the further side; and a lever ran 
from the door to the trigger. 

These were grand days forJedand I. But 
we anticipated still greater things when we 
came to visit the traps. Hughy used to make 
the round of his traps once a week. On the 
fourth evening after our coming, an old 
Indian hunter, named Sabattus, came to our 
camps, and reported “big game” of moose, 
up at “Holeb” pond. He was an old ac- 
quaintance of Watson’s, and remained all 
night. He was very earnest to have Hughy 
go back with him, and finally persuaded him 
to go, leaving us in charge of the camp. Our 
instructions were, to visit the traps along the 
Cupsuptic, but’on no account to go near the 
bear-traps, or to those on the Richardson. 
Hughy was to be back within four days at 
most. We were now hunters on our own ac- 
count. Our weapons were the old flint lock 
gun, a hunting-knife and the axe. Hughy 


went off in the morning; and that afternoon 
we followed up the Cupsuptic. There was 
an otter—a long sleek fellow—a mink and 
two muskrats—musquash we used to call 
them, that isthe Indian name. The other 
was a game fellow, and fought savagely; but 
we finally despatched him, and took him 
with the mink and the muskrats to the 
camp, to be skinned at Hughy’s return. 

But the day after hung heavy on our 
hands. Anything but idleness for boys of 
fourteen; and we finally concluded to go over 
pretty near the bear-traps, to see if there 
really was anything in them. 

The great log-trap was sprung, and the 
door down. There was a great racket going 
on inside; and by the harsh shriek which we 
occasionally heard, we knew it was a fisher. 
They are always robbing traps; but it takes 
a heavy trap to hold them. They will some- 
times follow a hunter in his rounds, taking 
the bait from the traps as fast as he can set 
them. So they have to set heavy traps round 
to catch them off. We didn’t try to get the 
fisher out of the trap, for they are ugly cus- 
tomers; and we were never sure of the old 
flint-lock’s going—it might and it might not. 

That night it came in cloudy and cold, and 
the next morning the ground was white and 
it was still snowing. The “black growth” 
was weighed down with white wreaths. 
How odd everything looked. Yes, ‘twas 
almost November, and winter had come. 
But it would be all the better for us, we 
thought, for we could now follow our game 
by the tracks. Along in the afternoon, we 
again went over to see how the fisher got 
along. All was still about the trap now; and 
we soon noticed that some of the logs which 
covered the top had been pulled off. We 
didn’t dare to go very near at first, though 
we were pretty well satisfied he had got out. 
But going round on the other side, we saw 
some broad heavy tracks, and a trail in the 
snow, as if something heavy had been dragged 
along. Forgetting everything in our excite- 
ment, we followed, and at a short distance 
came to the place where a large animal had 
been torn to pieces and eaten. It was the 
fisher. For there lay the feet, armed with 
their long claws, the head, with its gaping 
mouth and long teeth, and at alittle distance 
the bushy black tail. But what beast had 
thus broken open the strong trap, and carried 
off our resolute prisoner? A terrible fear 
came over us there alone in the darkening 
forest. The stories of old Pomoola, the 
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Indian Devil, and of the fierce catamount, 
rushed into our minds, as we gazed upon the 
bloody snow and the scattered bones. 

“It’s just been done,” whispered Jed, 
stooping down and laying his hand on the 
lacerated head. “It’s all warm yet.” 

We looked at each other a moment through 
the gathering gloom, then turned and ran. 
In an instant there came a cry—a long wild 
scream, which I never could describe, or 
think of without a shudder. It seemed to 
come from the treetops behind us; and was 
followed by a heavy bound, into the leaves 
and brush, which jarred the ground. 

O, how we ran. It must have been nearly 
half a mile to the camp. But I don’t believe 
we were threé minutes getting there. We 
‘darted in, swung the door to and held for 
dear life with our shoulders against it. 
There was an angry growl at the door, and 
the creature sprang upon the roof, and began 
tearing up the birch bark which covered the 
poles. He soon ripped off the bark; and we 
could see his claws through the chinks, as he 
tried to pull up the poles. How white and 
long they looked as they shot out of his toes 
and buried themselves in the wood. 

Jed caught up the old gun which we had 
not taken out with us that afternoon, and 
blazed away at the cracks. The creature 
slapped at that, and leaping down came round 
to the door, which he tried to pull out to- 
wards him. If he had sprang against it he 
would certainly have sent it in. But luckily 
for us he didn’t understand doors. Then he 
found the window which was an opening in 
the logs about a foot square and five or six 
feet from the ground. Standing on his hind 
feet, he thrust in his paws and pulled to en- 
large the hole. Then he squeezed in his 
head and glared at us with his ears laid back. 
O, how his eyes shone, for it had now got 
quite dark. They looked like green fire, as 
he winked his nose and showed his long 
teeth. He liked the looks of us I guess, for 
he staid there a long time, and frequently 
eumne back for another look, after going round 
to another place. We were nearly frightened 
out of our wits, and in loading the gun again 
lost the flint among the hemlock which 
formed our beds. If we could have used the 
gun, we might have wounded him, if nothing 
more. But the fire had not all gone out, and 
we kindled a large torch of birch bark which 
we now thrust in his face when he came to 
the window. Then we set it blazing in the 
hole to keep him out. He didn’t like the fire, 
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and going back a few steps, crouched down 
watching it. 

All at once the torch went out, and he made 
another spring at the window. But as he 
could only get his head in he had to draw 
back when we singed his whiskers with 
another torch. He was on the roof again 
several times during the night. But Hughy’s 
roof poles were so firmly set at both ends 
that he couldn’t pull them up. 

We could hear him walking round and 
round the camp, making a queer purring 
sound, something like a cat, only a great deal 
harsher. He hung round till towards morn- 
ing, when uttering a few farewell screams, he 
went off into the forest. But we never 
opened the door till nearly noon; for we 
thought he might be watching for us. 

We didn’t care to haye another race with 
him, and kept pretty close. Hughy was to 
come that night, but it grew dusk and he 
didn’t make his appearance. A new fear 
then beset us. Perhaps the catamount had 
killed Hughy. So we had another sleepless 
night. For if Hughy was gone, what was to 
become of us, alone and so far from home? 
But during the next afternoon, just as we 
were giving him up for lost, he suddenly came 
in. We were happy boys,I assure you. Of 
course we had a terrible story to tell. For 
a while he laughed at us, and refused to be- 
lieve anything of our account. 

“T guess it was only a ‘ Luciver,’” said he. 
“ Boys have such large eyes.” 

_ The snow had melted away around the 
tracks; so it was impossible to prove our 
story by them. But as they were still to 
be seen, going off in the direction of the 
log-trap, we traced them along as we went to 
it. All at once the track ended tbruptly, and 


- we were at fault. But I saw Hughy’s eyes 


wander up towards the treetops. At a little 
distance, a large spruce had broken off ata 
point some twenty or twenty-five feet from 
the ground, and lodged at right angles to the 
stump in the other trees. There, in the 
snow, on the lofty log, was the continuation 
of the track. Hughy contemplated the 
tremendous leap for a moment, then turned 
to us with: 

“ Boys, this is no animal for us to be fol- 
lowing. We’ve no business with him. That 
was a catamount you saw, 1 guess. And we 
must be cautious as long as he’s about.” 

And we were cautious during the remain- 
ing time we were there; and always kept a 
sharp eye to the treetops, 


CURIOUS MATTERS. 


A RESOLUTE FELLOw.—About sixty years 
ago Phineas Adams enlisted as a private in a 
regiment of militia, then on duty in England. 
He soon became disgusted with his position, 
and shortly after his enlistment applied for 
his discharge on account of an ulcerated 
wound in his arm; this was refused him, be- 
cause the wound was of his own contrivance. 
He had then a similar malady on hisleg. He 
purposely fell down a flight of stone steps, and 
was taken up with the blood oozing from his 
ears. After this he told the doctor that he 
thought he was growing deaf. “Are you very 
deaf?” asked his atterédant, in a whisper, and 
he imprudently answered, “Very deaf.” 
From that time he was held to be a confirmed 
malingerer, and no complaint of his was 
credited. However, he fell into a state of 
(apparently) profound insensibility. He was 
bled repeatedly; his head and back were 
blistered, without producing any sensible 
effect, and strong electrical currents seemed 
to provoke no bodily sensation. Snuff never 
made him so much as sneeze, and the most 
pungent salts only made his eyes water. It 
was then resolved to try nitrous-oxide gas. 
The tube was applied to the man’s mouth; 
but his teeth were so fast locked that no 
power could open them. Then, by compres- 
sion of the mouth and nostrils, he was com- 
pelled to breathe nothing but the gas, when 
his pulse showed that he was quitting life, 
and the experimentalists had to desist. He 
continued in the condition of a corpse; his 
limbs fell by their own weight; his eyes were 
closed; and he paid no attention to pins 
thrust under his finger-nails. In this hapless 
condition it was thought advisable to resort 
to the desperate remedy of trepanning. They 
thought his fall down stairs might have pro- 
duced a depression of the brain. Accordingly 
his scalp was raised, and the head examined, 
during all which process the young fellow— 
who was but eighteen—gave no sign of sensi- 
bility, with the exception of a single groan. 
' It was before the chloroform days, of course, 
and he must have suffered torture. As no 
beneficial result accrued from this operation, 
Phineas Adams obtained his discharge from 
the regiment. He was held, indeed, to be at 
the point of death. He was discharged on 


the 20th of August; on the 28th he was out 
with his father, with a gun in his hand, and 
on the next day he did an excellent day’s 
work as a farm-laborer. He pretended that 
he had felt no pain during the last six months, 
save when the surgeon scraped his head; but 
his recovery was too complete and rapid to be 
credited as genuine. It was whispered one 
day that a sergeant’s guard was coming to 
once more restore him to his regiment, and 
he absconded the same night. If his cause 
had been a good one, his case would have 
deserved the title of the Martyrdom of 
Phineas Adams. 


HABITs OF THE TROOPIALS.—The male 
bird exhibits the greatest anxiety for the wel- 
fare of its little partner, and, should they be 
molested, will fly close to the intruder, as 
though to divert attention from the nest, or 
else will perch immediately above its mate, 
uttering such pitiful cries of distress as will 
sometimes deter the unwelcome visitor from 
approaching nearer. These birds produce 
two broods during the summer, the second 
being ready to leave the nest by the beginning 
of August, when they congregate in flocks, 
numbering many thousand, and immediately 
commence their depredations in the fields, 
destroying the crops in the most terrible 
manner, despite the utmost efforts used to 
drive them from the locality, which they only 
quit when the corn becomes too ripe to suit 
their requirements. Like most of the con- 
geners, they usually pass the night among 
the beds of reeds, which afford them tempo- 
rary protection from the attacks of the infu- 
riated farmers, by whom incredible numbers 
are slaughtered, without making any appar- 
ent diminution in the flocks, which occasion- 
ally may literally be said to darken the sky. 
Except during the time the corn is young and 
tender, the habits of the red-wing are by no 
means such as to render them objects of per- 
secution, for they may be seen hopping after 
the plough, and clearing the fields of multi- 
tudes of noxious and destructive insects; 
these services, however, are entirely over- 
looked by the American husbandmen, who 
have no eyes for their beauty, no ears for their 
song, but pursue them with bitter hostility. 
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To STEW A TonGvE.—Cut away the root 
of the tongue, but leave the fat underneath, 
and salt for seven days, as is usual to cure 
beef tongue. Put it into a saucepan, and boil 
gently until tender, when it will easily peel; 
after peeling, put it into a stewpan, and cover 
it with rich gravy, into which put a spoonful 
of mushroom ketchup, one of soy, and half a 
spoonful of cayenne pepper. Stew in the 
gravy morels, truffles and mushrooms, and 
serve with them in the gravy. 

i 

BreEeF Brotu.—Take a leg of beef, wash it 
clean, crack the bone in two or three parts, 
put it into a pot with a gallon of water, and 
skim it well; then put two or three blades of 
mace into a bundle of parsley, and a crust of 
bread, and let it boil till the beef is quite 
tender; toast some bread, cut it into dice, 
put them into a tureen, lay it in the meat, 
and pour the soup over it. 


Lorn oF VEAL.—Divide the loin, roast the 
kidney, and place under the fat a toast, and 
serve swimming in melted butter. The 
chump end must be stuffed with the same 
stuffing as the fillet, and served with the same 
sauce; those who object to putting the stuf- 
fing in the joint, may send it to the table 
with balls of stuffing in the dish. 


Lee oF Mutton BorLeD.—Should be first 
soaked for an hour and a half in salt and 
water, care being taken that the water be not 
too salt, then wiped and boiled in a floured 
cloth; the time necessary for boiling will de- 
pend upon the weight; two hours or two 
hours and a half should be about the time; 
it should be served with mashed turnips, 
potatoes, greens and caper sauce, or brown 
cucumber, or oyster sauce. 


FoRE-QUARTER OF LAMB.—This is the 
favorite, and indeed the best joint. Do not 
put it too near the fire at first, and when it 
gets heated baste it well; the fire should be 
quick, clear, but not fierce. The usual weight 
of a fore-quarter is between nine and eleven 
pounds, which will take two hours cooking; 
when it is done, separate the shoulder from 
the ribs, but before it is quite taken off, lay 
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under a large lump of butter, AV alemon, 
and season with pepper and salt; let it re- 
main long enough to melt the butter, then 


remove the shoulder, and lay it on another 
dish. 


FILLET OF Mutton.—Choose a very large 
leg, cut from four to five inches in thickness 
from the large end, take out the bone, and in 
its place put a highly savored forcemeat, flour 
and roast it for two hours; it may be sent to 
table with melted butter poured over it, ora 
rich brown gravy and red currant jelly. 


AppLe TArt.—Take some good baking 
apples, pare, core and cut them into small 
pieces; place them in a dish lined with puff 
paste, strew over pounded sugar, cinnamon, 
mace, nutmeg, cloves and lemon-peel chopped 
small, then add a layer of apples, then spice, 
and so on till the dish is full; pour a glass 
and a half of white wine over the whole, 
cover with puff paste, and bake it. When 
done, raise the crust, and serve either hot or 
cold. 

YoRKsHIRE PuppING.—Mix together a 
spoonful of flour, a pint of milk, and one egg 
well beaten, add a spoonful of salt and a little 
ginger grated; put this mixture in a square 
pan buttered, and when. browned by baking 
under the meat, turn the other side upwards, 
to be browned also; serve it cut in pieces, 
and arranged upon a dish. If,you require a 
richer pudding, increase the number of eggs. 


AppLe DumpLinGs.—Pare a few good-sized 
baking apples, and roll out some paste, divide 
it into as many pieces as you have apples, 
cut two rounds from each, and put an apple 
under each piece, and put the other over, 
join the edges, tie them in cloths and boil 
them. 


GINGERBREAD.—Four cups of flour, three 
eggs, one cup of butter, two of sugar, one of 
cream, ginger, nutmeg, saleratus. 


ARROW-ROOT CUSTARDS.—Four eggs, one 
dessert spoonful of arrow-root, one pint of milk 
sweetened, and spiced to the taste. 
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“As for the coolers coming here,” said Mrs, 
Partington, as she wiped her brow with the 
old bandanna handkerchief, bearing the pic- 
torial representation of the battle of Lake 
Erie; “I should say let ’em come; for good- 
ness knows it is hot enough, with every rag 
of one’s clothes so satiated with moisture, 
that one almost wishes to be a great white 
bear and sit on top of the North Pole, if it 
would be proper, and ice so dear! The more 
of ’em the better, I should say, with the 
mockery at ninety, and going up at that, 
goodness help us! O if heaven would only 
freeze the ponds over in summer what a 
luxury it would be, with ice for picnics, and 
no thanks to the monopolarizers, who are 
taking advantage of folks’ extremities, and 
are pinching ’em to make ’em pay, so that a 
ten cent ice cream isn’t enough to fill a hol- 
low tooth with, if anybody should want to, 
and iced lemonade is not to be thought of 
without paying for it, and the Lord knows 
where it will end, unless the coolers come.” 
She stopped, exhausted in idea and breath, 
wiping her face with ker handkerchief, while 
Ike sat beside the full milk pan with a boat 
in it, the sails of which he was filling by fan- 
ning it with Mrs. H.’s great black Sunday fan, 
with a red flower on it, that she had just 
laid away in the drawer up stairs. 


Theatrical people will not fail to have a 
lively remembrance of Jimmy Quinlan, the 
eccentric manager of the old Chestnut street 
theatre, Philadelphia, and amusement lovers 
will not fail to relish an incident or two con- 
cerning that gentleman’s eventful career. To 
begin, there was a Chinese troupe of jugglers 
and acrobats who came along, one time, and 
were “hired” by Quinlan, not only for his 
theatre, but for rehiring to rural managers. 
In due time they quarrelled with the mana- 
ger, and with each other, and the Celestial 
stars scattered to various parts of the milky 
way. Quinlan was very much hurt at this, 
in pocket and feelings; but the Chinese did 
not stay while the defrauded manager put 
the wheel of law in motion, but departed from 
the jurisdiction of the court—some of them 
even going into Canada. This course of 
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theirs caused some chagrin to Quinlan; and 
when he had drank enough to be a little 
talkative, he used to refer to the ingratitude 
of the “haythen vagabones.” One night he 
came across Jones in Market street, and 
walked up with him. His companion, who 
enjoyed his agitation on the subject, made 
some remark about China. This set Quinlan 
off. 

“Did you never hear how them bastes of 
Chinaze served me? Sure I hired the cray- 
tures fair and square, and just as I was get- 
ting me money back they went off to the 
Canaydian shore and defrauded me—the 
divil go with them. I shpited them though. 
Divil a dhrop of tay did I iver dhrink since.” 

At this moment they reached a street 
corner, where a carved Chinese figure stood 
at the door of a tea store. Quinlan’s eye 
caught it. 

“Aha!” he cried, “there ye are, ye blag- 
yard; and sarves you right, too. Ye lefta 
kind manager and good pay to go shkylarkin’ 
in the Canaydyes; an’ see what ye’ve come 
to. There ye are, a tindin’ a cornery 
groshery.” 

One day Quinlan met a friend on Chestnut 
street. 

“How are yees? It’sfoine weather. Now 
yees know something about politics. They 
tell me that Congress is like to pass the 
French Shp’iliation Bill. Is that so?” 

“T think it likely.” 

“Faith, I’m glad of that, now.” 

“Why? Have you any claims under the 
bill ?” 

“Yis; that is, not exactly; but you know I 
had the French ballet troupe at my theatyre, 
and the furriners ruined my wardrobe, and 
shpiled my scenery; and I thought if the bill 
past, I might git somethin’.” 

Quinlan once spoke to a fellow about writ- 
ing a local drama for him. He told him he 
was open to an offer if the terms suited him. 

“Sure authors must live as well as any one 
else. Do you get me up something that'll 
draw, I’m willin’ to pay liberally.” 

“ Very good. What do you call liberal pay ?” 

“ Faith, I wouldn’t mind paying fifty dollars 
for a three-act play.” 
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“Fifty dollars? So much?” 

“Or say five dollars a night; and I call 
that good wages. Sure you'll do itin a week; 
I know you will.” 

“T am afraid your terms are not tempting 
enough. Possibly, you put another naught 
after them, I might think of it.” 

“Another what? Is it fifty dollars a night 
you mane?” 

“About that.” 

“Would you expect to make a fortune off 
one play? Faith, an’ I can git a hundred 
times better English plays than you or any 
one here can write, for half the money. 
Fifty dol—why, man! do you think you can 
milk a manager’s pocket like a cow ?” 


A jolly father relates this story for the 
amusement of the world: 

A few weeks since, I remarked to Frank» 
an older son, that he might mention to the 
boys of the village that I would buy what 
bones they could collect, as I wished to use 
them for a foundation for an asparagus bed. 
Willie was present, but I did not perceive he 
took any particular notice of what was said. 
However, a few nights afterwards, the Liter- 
ary Institute of the town was set on fire, and 
I went to assist in quelling the flames. It 
was in sight of our house, and wife stood at 
the window watching the progress of the fire. 
Soon Willie, being awakened by the unwont- 
ed noise, got out of his cot, and standing by 
his mother’s side, gazed sorrowfully upon the 
sight before him. 

After he had looked at it a few moments, 
suddenly brightening up, he said: 

“ Ma, is pa over there ?” 

“Yes, my dear.” 

“ Well, if he gets into the fire, and is burnt 
up, wont we have his bones for our aspara- 
gus bed ?” 


Apropos of rural things we are told an 
amusing story of Rev. T.S. King, narrated by 
himself, regarding his first appearance among 
the mountains. He had been a few days at 
the Glen House, and one morning went down 
iuto the stable-yard to procure a carriage for 
adrive. He selected a two-seat vehicle, and 
procuring a man to drive it, started on a 
jaunt to some of the more remote places, 
those nearer having been already explored. 
They drove on from point to point, the man 
—a loquacious Yankee—telling stories re- 
garding every point, and Mr. King keeping 
him busy with his inquiries. At last, turn- 
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ing from the scenery that surrounded them, 
Mr. King, seeing the man did not know him, 
directed his attention to inquiries regarding 
the visitors at the hotel, as though he had 
but just arrived. 

“Wall,” said the man, making a mental 
count, “ there’s Beecher and Chapin ;” and 
80 on, running over some dozen of names, at 
last naming his own—King. 

“King,” said he, to pump him, “ what 
King is that?” 

“Why, Rev. Mr. King, the Boston preach- 
er,” said the man. 

“Ah! well, what sort of a preacher is he?” 

“Preacher!” said the driver; “he aint no 
preacher. Why, Chapin there’d preach the 
boots right off of him in ten minutes!” 

Mr. King didn’t reveal himself to the rus- 
tic, but went right back as fast as he could 
to tell the story to Chapin and laugh over it. 


A story has been told of a graceless scamp 
who gained access to the Clarendon printing- 
office in Oxford, when the forms of a new 
edition of the Episcopal prayer book had just 
been made up and were ready for the press. 
In that part of the “form” containing the 
marriage service, he substituted the letter k. 
for the letter v,in the word live, and thus 
the vow “to love, honor, comfort,” etc., “so 
long as ye both shall live,” was made to read 
“so long as ye both shall like.” The change 
was not discovered until the whole of the 
edition was printed off. If the sheets thus 
rendered useless in England be still preserved, 
it would be a good speculation to have them 
neatly bound and forwarded to Indiana and 
Connecticut. 


A Nevada mother, thankful for the restora- 
tion of a daughter from the “ agur,” published 
the fact, and gives the credit to Hardy’s 
bitters. She says: 

“My daughter Sarah Ann, who, if I do say 
it, is the handsomest girl in Holt County, has 
been troubled with the chills and fever for 
going on six months, and the doctor couldn’t 
do her any good.” A bottle of the bitters 
was not half gone with when the “chills quit 
on her.” 


“Can you tell me,” asked a blooming lass 
of a suitor, “what ship carries more pas- 
sengers than the Great Eastern?” “Well, 
madam, I really don’t think I can.” “ Why, 
it is courtship,” replied the maiden, with a 
conscious blush. 


Brown's Addentures during the Heated Cerm. 


Thermometer 104 degrees. Brown wonders how 
much longer this can last. 


Later!—Brown ‘thinks he will see how hot it is,any- Brown watering 
way. Thermometer bursts while he is 


Thinks it is growing. dubious. 


Is found in this condition by a policeman. It is hoped that Brown:has at last found a cool place. 
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